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%• Thsfgures attached to the questions at the foot of each page 
ittdkaie ihe paragraph* which contain the answers. 



CHAPTER I. 



FRBLIMIXABY OBSEBVATIONS. 



W y • H^l \ ^' ^^^^^^ defines Ecclesiastical Hlstory 
rr. I to be ^^ a faithful narrative of those affairs 

which have either happened from without 
to that society of men which takes its name from Christ, 
or have been transacted within its own body. In this," 
he proceeds^ ^^ events are so connected with their causes, 
that men may both see God's providence in establishing 
and preserving it, and grow not less in piety than in 
wisdom." 

1. Define Bedesiaatlcal History. 
B 



2 ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. [Sefore^ 

- 2. Our English word Church is derived from 

jp J . [the Greek adjective Kvpuueoc, relating to the 
' ^ Lord, a compound of Kvpiov and oUia, the IIous6 
of the Lord: hence^ Church signifies "any place peculiarly 
appropriated to, or set apart for, the worship of God/' The 
word C/fwrcA, however, is not restricted to this signification, 
but answers to all the senses in which Ecclesiais used in the 
New Testament. — Ecclesia comes from UKaKHv^ to call out^ 
and was used originally to denote an assembly of Greeks, 
" called out," whether lawfully or otherwise, by the civil 
magistrate {Acts six. 32, 39, 40). But in the New Testa- 
ment the word has various significations : — (1) The whole 
body of true believers, or the visible Church {Matt xvi. 18 
—Eph. V. 23, 25, Ql—CoL 1 18, 24) : (2) The spirits of the 
just made perfect, or the invisible Church {Eph, v. 27) : 
(3) Any congregation of Christians met together in a 
single place, or the body of believers resident in a town or 
district (Acts viii. 1 ; xi, 22 ; xvi. 6) : (4) The place in 
which they assembled for Divine worship (Acts xi. 26 — 
1 Cor. xi. 18, 22.) 

„ /. ^ 3. The sources from which we obtain our 

Sources of I 
-, - . ,., information concerning the Church of 
Ecclesiastical )• 

„. Christ during the first three centuries are 

) the four Gospels, which bring down the 

history to a.d. 33 ; the Acts of the Apostles, as related by 

St. Luke, which extend over a period of about 30 years, 

from A.D. 33 to a.d. 63 ; th« Fathers, to wit, Clement of 



2. What is the word Church deriyed from, and what does It tiffnify ? Is It 
restricted to its derirative meaning ? Give the deriTation of Ecclesia, and ita 
▼arioas significations In the New Testament. 

3. Whence do we derive our information concerning the early history of the 
Church. ? To what date do the historical books of the New Testament carry 
the history of the Christian Church ? Who ia the earliest, and who the 
chief, of ancient ecclesiastical writers ? 



C^triaf] ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. ^ 

Rome, Barnabas, and Hermas, in the first oentary, Ignatias, 
Folycarp, Justin Martyr, Ireoffius, and Dionysins of Corinth, 
in the second centnry, and Clement of Alexandiia, Tertol- 
lian, Origen, Cyprian, and Gregory Thanmatnrgns, in the 
third centnry ; and ancient ecclesiastical writers, the earliest 
of whom is Hegesippns, who flourished about a.d. 170, and 
the chief of whom is Ensebius, who was probably bom at 
Ciesarea in Palestine abont a.d. 270. 

P lit' ^tat& \ ^' ^^ *^® ^^"^^ ^^ Christ's birth the 

o/thelircyrldat \ Emperor Augustas reigned at Rome, and 

Vr* •., T>. .L his dominion extended over the greater 
Chrtsfs Birth. _x i. ^i. i i^ r^ ^ 

) part of the known world. The Roman 

empire was then in the utmost perfection as to arts and 

magnificence ; but much declining as to vigour and yirtue. 

Distant nations, submitting to a power too mighty to be 

withstood, were either governed by Roman Proconsuls, 

invested with temporary commissions; or indulged by their 

conquerors with their own princes and laws, yet reduced 

to own the claim of Rome to supreme sovereignty, and to 

enroll themselves in the number of its sons and subjects. 

The Roman Senate and people, indeed, retained little of 

authority but the name, for the empire was in reality 

governed by the victorious and accomplished Augustus. 

It is said by Orosius that the temple of Janus was shut 

when Jesus Christ came down to men: whether this 

were so or not, it admits of no doubt that the time was 

eminently free from wars, as compared with preceding 

ages. The imperial laws were mild; but commotions 

were not uncommon, in consequence of the extortions 

and rapacity of provincial governors and tazgatherers. 



4. Who refined at Borne when oar Blessed Lord wm born ? What was 
then the poUtical state of the world ? 

B 2 



4 ECCLESIASTICAL HisTOBY. IBefore 

^ ,. . ^ \ 5, All nations, except the Jews, were 
Rdigums State , , . ^. ^ 

r h w 11 A P^^^&®^ ^"^ *^® grossest superstition 

ChrisVs^Bm, I *°^ idolatry. Each country had its 
* / peculiar Gods, whom the people were 
taught to propitiate with yarious rites and ceremonies. 
Keligious homage was not confined to the natural world, 
to departed heroes, or to the improvers of elegance or 
convenience ; but was extended to things inanimate, and 
to persons merely ideal. Most of the wiser people con- 
temned and ridiculed the popular creeds: but they had 
nothing else to rest upon ; consequently an universal cor- 
ruption of morals prevailed, and crimes which at this 
day cannot be named with decency were then practised 
with impunity. 

6. It forms no part of the design of this 
work to give a history of the Jewish 
nation: nevertheless one or two matters 
connected therewith may be profitably noticed before we 
proceed to speak of the birth of Christ, and the events 
which followed it. Herod the Great was nominal King 



5. Wbat was the religiouB state of the world when our Blessed Lord was 
born! 

6. Who was nominal Kins of Jndaa at the time of Christ's birth? Give 
a sbiMTt oGcoant of liim. What was his character? 



Herod the 
Qreat. 



ChrisLi 
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of JncUea* at the time of oar Saviour's birth, but the 
•conntry was tribntarj to Rome. This man, an Idnmean 
by birth, obtained the kingdom of Jndaea from the Senate 
of Rome, thron^h the interest of Anthony and Angnstus, 
about 40 B.C. Ill three years he became master of the 

** The following table exhibits the Herodian Family, bo far as 
eonaected with Sacred History: — 

Herod the Great (son of Antipater the Idumean.) 

! _^_ 

Ariatobalos, Arcbelaas. Herod Philip, Philip tha Tetrareh. Herod Antipas. 
Btraufcled, (1) called (2) (t) 

B. c 5. Philip. 

I :^ 

I 



Herod Herod Agrippa L 

King of Ghalds. (the elder) 



Herodias, 
TO, her uncle Herod Philip, 
and deserted him for Herod 
Antipas, his brother. 

Bernice, Agrippa II. Drusilla, 

in. her uncle Herod, (the younger), m. Felix, the RomanGovemor. 
King of Chalcis. (5) 



i 



(1) Archelaus inherited Judaea, 

Samaria, and Idumea ; 
banished to Gaul by Augus- 
tus, A.D. 6, for his cruelty, 
and died there. 

(2) Philip inherited Batanisa, 

Itursea, and Trachonitis; 
died in possession of his 
tetrarchy, a.d. 34. 

(3) Herod Antipas inherited 

Galilee and Persea. He 
put to death John Bap- 
tist. To him Christ was 
sent by Pilate. Having 
offended Caligula, he and 
his adulterous wife Hero- 
dias were banished, a.d. 
38, to Lyons, in Gaiil. 

(4) To Herod Agrippa, Caligula 

gave the tetrarchy which 
is uncle Philip had go- 
verned. On the banish- 
ment of Herod Antipas, 
his tetrarchy was also 

given to Herod Agrippa. 
laudius added to his 
territories Judaea, Samaria, 
and Abilene : so that 



the kingdom of Herod 
Agrippa (a.d.44) includ- 
ed ail the countries 
governed Ijy his grand- 
father, Herod the Great. 
He put to death James 
the Great, the son of 
Zebedee and brother of 
John ; and imprisoned 
Peter. Struck by Grod 
with aloathsome disease, 
he died at Caesarea a.d. 
44 {Acts xii. 20—23). 
(5) Agrippa the younger was 
only 17 on the death 
of his father, Herod 
Agrippa. Too young 
to succeed his father in 
the government, Clau- 
dius granted him, when 
21, the small kingdom of 
Chfdcis, with the super- 
intendence of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, and the 
appointment of High 
Pnests. Before this 
Agrippa, Paul pleaded. 



^ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. {Before 

whole coantrj, which he enlarged, and brought to more 

grandeur and magnificence than ever it had been in since * 

the reign of Solomon ; yet at the same time he depressed 

the priesthood, extirpated the Maccabasan family, whidi 

had held the government for 130 years, and miserably 

enslaved the people. '^This man,'' says Mosheim^ ^^by 

cruelty, suspiciousness, wars, drew infinite hatred on 

himself, while he exhausted the wretched nation's wealth 

by mad luxury, a magnificence beyond his fortune, and 

immoderate largesses. Under his administration, Boman 

luxury and great licentiousness spread over Palestine. 

In religion he was professedly a Jew ; but he copied the 

manners of those who despise all religion." 

^ . , ^ 7. The most considerable of the Jewish sects 
Jewish ) 
o j- at the time of Christ's birth was that of the 

' PAarwaes, who took their name from the Hebrew 

word Pharash, to separate, because they separated from all 

others in their extraordinary pretensions to piety. They 

affected great sanctity, austerity of manner, and peculiarity 

of dress ; held tradition to be of equal authority with the 

written law ; believed in a resurrection, tainted, however, 

with the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis ; placed 

great reliance on fastings, ablutions, rigorons payment of 

tithe, long prayers, and ceremonial observances. — ^Next 

came the Sadducees, opposite to the Pharisees both in 

temper and principles. They derived their name from 

Sadoc, one of the followers of Antigonus Sochasus, President 



7. Which was the most considerable of the Jewish sects at the time of 
Christ's birth, and what were their peculiar habits and doctrines? Briefly 
describe the Saddncees— the Essenes — the Scribes— the Caballists. Were 
there any other religions sects amoni; the Jews at tbls time ? Why did the 
pecallar creed of the Saddncees render it impossible for them to embrace the 
doctrines of the Gospel ? Can yon irive any reason for the strikinfc dtflterence 
in the behaviour of the Saddacee« towards the followers of Christ, before and 
after His resarrection ? 
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of the Sanhedrim about b.c. 250, whose doctrines Sadoc 
and his disciples perverted. They totally rejected the 
traditions of the elders, to which the Pharisees paid so 
much defermce, bnt acknowledged the anthority of the 
written law ; denied the existence of a spiritual world, and 
the doctrine of the resurrection, a peculiar creed which 
subsequently made them directly antagonistic to the propa- 
gators of the Gospel ; held that Grod created the world and 
preserved it by his providence, but denied that the good will 
be recompensed by any but temporal rewards, or the wicked 
punished by other than temporal evils. They were the 
most violent persecutors and oppressors of the Apostles, 
who in their preaching constantly insisted upon the 
doctrines of the resurrection, a day of judgment, and a 
state of retribution. — ^The Essenes^ who are not mentioned 
in Scripture, differed from the Pharisees in not relying on 
tradition and ceremonies, and from the Saddncees in their 
belief of a future state. They affected privacy and solitude, 
and by their austerities and recluse life are thought to have 
given rise to monkish practices and superstitions. — ^The 
Scribes were originally mere copiers, then expounders, of 
the law. By their corruptions, misinterpretations, and 
additions, they may be said to have originated that blind- 
ness which led to the rejection of the Messiah. — ^The 
CahaUisU perhaps claim a place in this paragraph. They 
had their name from a Hebrew word signifying oral tradi- 
tion, and maintained a mystical mode of expounding the 
law, revealed to Abraham and Moses, and from them 
handed down. According to this mode, every letter in the 
inspired volume contained a figurative, as well as a direct, 
sense, and each word was to be interpreted according to the 
arithmetical power of the letters which composed it.~In 
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addition to these religions sects, there were Publicans^ 
Boman officers whose dnty consisted in collecting tribntOt 
tolls, and imposts : Herodiam^ a political s^t, who were 
the devoted adherents of the Herodian family : an4 
Galileans^ or Chulomtes^ a political faction directly opposed 
to the Herodians. 

■n 1'^' 1 cf^ ^ x>\ S- I* "^^ ^av6 ^cen observed that 

Political State of],^, - a t^ c • i v-li. 

^ , ^ "^ at the period of onr Savioor's birth 

JudoBa at >• ^ , 

^» . ., I . .T I Judaea groaned under the tyranny of 

ChnsVa birth. __ ,.7 n * v i. xiT . 

; Herod the Great, by whom the coontiy 

was harassed, rather than governed. The Jews were not 
wholly prohibited by their Roman masters from retaining 
their national laws, and the religion established by Moses* 
They still had their High Priest, their Priests and Levites, 
and their Sanhedrim or national oonncU, bnt the civil power 
thereof was greatly diminished, With Roman conqnest 
came Roman manners, rites, and superstitions, and these 
were diffiised over the whole of Palestine, and blended 
more or less with those of the Jews. The narrow limits of 
Palestine conld not contain so nomeroos a nation. Hence, 
when onr Savionr was bom, there was hardly any consider- 
able province in which were not found many Jews, who 
lived by traffic and other arts. 

T> ,. . c^. ^ \ ^- The Jews looked for the appearance 

Behgwus State . ^ , ,, _^ ^ . .x t 

ffhfiT f V ^^ SO"*® g'^®** ^^^^^'^ — ^not a spmtual 

rh ' f hi iJi I P™^» ^^'^ *® ^'^ mexSlL and lowly 

/ Jesus, but a temporal and warlike hero, 



* We learn from Tacitus and 
Snetoniua that the same expecta- 
tion prevailed among'the heathen : 



— " Plnribns persnasio inerat, an- 
tiqnis sacerdotum. Uteris oonti- 
neri, eo ipso tempore fore, ut val« 



8. What was the political sute of Jadna at Christ's birth. 

9. What was the reliffiouB sUte of the Jeir« at Ghri&t'a birth ? •[NoU,} 
Show that the taeatliea partook of the Jevriih ezpectatioa of a sreat temporal 
delirerer. 



Christy 
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who, bringing victories and triumphs in his train, shonid 
deliver them from the thraldom of the Roman yoke, and 
e2calt their nation above the rest of the world. They had 
kttrodnced superstitions and cormptions into their worship. 
Beligion, according to their ideas, consisted in the rites 
appointed by their great law-giver, and the performance of 
some external acts of duty towards the (jentiles : the spirit 
of their religion had expired with the Prophets, and nothing 
Borvived but a fanatical zeal for the outward observance of 
the corrupted ceremonial law. They excluded the rest of 
mankind from the hope of eternal life, and treated them 
with rigour and contempt. Even the directors in religious 
concerns, whose superior knowledge should have exalted 
them above the ignorant multitude, contributed to their, 
errors, by dividing into a great variety of sects, which, 
though generally agreed »upon the ceremonial part of the 
Jewish religion, were involved in continual disputes. 



CHAPTER n. 



LIFE A2(D TIMES OF CHRIST. 



r'f f T h \ ^0' I'l t^6 thirty-fifth year of the reign 

tJip B t' t \ ^^ Herod the Great, God made his last 

* manifestation concerning His Son. He 

declared to Zacharias, a priest of Juda», that his wife 



esceret oriens, profectique JudsBd. 
renim potirentur.** Tadt. hist. 
Hb. V. cap. 13. — " Percrebuerat 
oriente toto vetus et constans 



opinio, esse in fatis, nt eo tem- 
pore JudffiS. profecti renim potin- 
entur." Stteton, Vespasian cap. 
4. 



10. Giro a abort ocooont of tbe life of John the Baptist. 
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IFirat 



Acocsns. Elizabeth, now stricken in years, should bear a son, who 
should be baptized with the Holy Ghost from his mother's 
womb, and convert great numbers of the Jews from their 
corruptions, going before the Messiah in the spirit of the 
great reformer Ellas, to prepare His ways and dispose men 
to receive Him. The shame of barrenness was conse- 
quently removed from Elizabeth, and in due time she gave 
birth to a son, even John the Baptist. Gk>d, that he might 
prepare this infant for the office for which He designed him, 
daily strengthened him with all spiritual gifts, and kept 
him in the deserts of Judaea till he had attained the age of 
80 years, the legal age for Priests and Levites to commence 
their ministry. In the Idth year of Tiberius, John began 
to preach about Jordan, calling himself the Messiah's pre- 
cursor, and warning his countr3rmen that they must put 
away their vices if they would become worthy of the 
benefits from the advent of the Son of God. Multitudes 
flocked to hear him, and to those who promised amendment 
of life and mind he administered the baptism of repentance, 
in the river Jordan. Having boldly reproved the incestuous 
marriage of Herod Antipas with Herodias, his brother 
Philip's wife, he was cast into prison and beheaded, a.i>. 30. 
f'ffY 11. In the 36th year of the reign of 

rh'f \ ^^^^^ ^^® Great, King of the Jews, and 
' the 39th of Augustus, Emperor of Rome, 
4,000* years after the creation of the world, 



B.C. 4. 



Jesus Christ was bom at Bethlehem, f in Judtea, 



* Fonr years before the vnlgar 
computation now in use. 

t Bethlehem was about five 
miles south-west of Jerusalem. 



It was the birth-place of David, 
and was foretold to be that of his 
great anti-type, the Messiah. 



1. In what years of the reigns of AuKostos and Herod the GHreat .„ 
pectirely, wa« Christ born? How did it happen that He was bom at Beth- 
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the mother city of the tribe of Jadah, whither his mother Aooonm. 
the Virgin Mary, and his supposed father Joseph, (both being 
of the tribe of Jndah and family of David,) had proceeded 
^om their usual habitation at Nazareth, to render an account 
of their property, in obedience to an edict* of Augustus. 
The conflux of persons was so great that the houses of recep- 
tion were full, and the parents of our Lord were constrained 
to repair to a stable, in which mean place the Blessed 
Virgin was delivered of her Holy Burthen.t On the night 
of our Saviour's entrance into the world, God was pleased 
to mi&e a revelation of Him to certain poor shepherds, 
who were tending their flocks in the very plains where David 
had often tended his ; and on the eighth day, in accordance 
with the law of Moses, He was circumcised, and called 
Jesus, as appointed by the angel Gabriel before His con- 
ception. Two other commandments of the law were equally 
observed with that concerning nrcumcisum : forty days 
after her delivery, the Holy Virgin with Joseph went up 
to Jerusalem, to offer sacriflce for her purification ; and 
Jesus, as her first-bom male, was presented to God at the 
Temple, upon which occasion two devout inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, Simeon and Anna, under divine inspiration, 
acknowledged Him to be the Christ. Herod, at this time 



♦ The edict was issaed three 
years before this time. 

t The time of our Savionr^s 
birth was predicted by Daniel 
{Daniel ix. 24, 27); and the 
place by Micah {Afict^ v. 2). 



The person of the Virgin was 
predicted bv Isaiah {Isaiah vii ; 
14). See also Haggai ii. 6, 7 ; 
Malachi iii. 7 ; Genesis xlix. 10 ; 
Isaiah zi. 7 ; and Jeremiah xxiii. 
5. 



lehem ? What eommandmentf of the law were pbserred with regard to the 
infant Jesas ? What was the resnlt of the arrival of Masi at Jerusalem? 
Give a short snmmary of the life of Jesas Christ after His haptism by John. 
What were the charges on which onr Lord was condemned ? Why did the 
Sanhedrim think it necessary to accuse Him before the Roman Goremor? 
In what year was Christ crucilled ? 
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AoouBTDf. embarrassed with many troubles and conspiracies, was for* 
ther alarmed by the arrival at Jemsalem of Magi,* or as* 
tronomers, from Arabia, or Chaldea, who, having seen an 
extraordinary star in their own country, and understanding 
it to signify the birth of the Messiah promised to the Jews^ 
travelled to the capital of JudaBa to worship the new-born 
Prince, whom they haUed as ^^ King of the Jews." This 
drove the king into great consternation : he conceived Jesus 
to be some great temporal prince; and, resolving to destroy 
bis supposed rival in his kingdom, he *^ sent forth and slew 
all the children that were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts 
thereof, from two years old and under '* (MatL ii. 16). But 
God frustrated this design, by warning Joseph in a dream, 
and causing him to flee into Egypt with the young Child and 
His mother, where they tarried until the death of Herod. 
Upon their return from Egypt, the Holy Family proceeded 
to Nazareth.f At 12 years of age we find Jesus disputing 
publicly with learned Jewish doctors in the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem, whither His parents had gone to celebrate the Passover. 

TisKBics. Afterwards, till He was thirty years of age, He dwelt 
with His parents at Nazareth, as a good and dutiful son. 
Divine wisdom has not seen fit to give us more particu-^ 
lars concerning the early days of our Saviour, but super- 
stitious writers have ventured to fill up this obscure part 
of His life with extravagant and ridiculous fables. Before 
entering upon His office of teaching, Jesus chose 



A.D. 29. 



to receive from John the baptism of repentance, 



* These were Grentile philoso- 
phers, skilled in moral and phy- 
sical sciences, who flourished 
chiefly in Persia. A learned man 
and a magician were equivalent 
terms. It is probable that the 
Magi knew the signification of 



the star by immediate Divine 
revelation. 

t Nazareth was a mean and 
contemptible place in Galilee; 
whence Jesus obtained the re- 
proachful title of the Nazarene. 
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lest, according to His own words, He should seem to have TuBam. 
neglected any observance that became a Jew, Being thna 
prepared for His prophetic office, He was carried into the 
desert of Jndiea, and having been there tempted by the 
Devil forty days and forty nights, He retnmed to Naza- 
reth, and commenced His ministry in the district of 
Galilee. His principle habitation from this time was at 
Capemanm, on the sea of Galilee. We need not enter 
into a particular detail of the ministry of our Lord ; His 
life and actions are to be contemplated in the writings of 
the inspired penmen. For about three years, according 
to the most received accounts, amidst great sorrows, mo- 
lestation, and perils, He instructed the Jewish people 
in the counsels and purposes of the Most High; and at 
the end of that period, having preached the Gospel, ap- 
pointed the twelve Apostles as the founders of the Church, 
and confirmed His Divine mission by a series of stupen- 
dous miracles. He was betrayed to His enemies by Judast 
and dragged before the High Priest, Gaiaphas, and then 
before the Sanhedrim, on a charge of blasphemy. But the 
Jewish Council having no longer the power of life and 
death. He was accused of sedition and treason against 
Cssar, b^ore the Roman Governor, Pontius Pilate, who 
reluctantly condemned Him to death. Having come into 
the world to msike expiation for the sins of men, 
He voluntarily submitted to be nailed to a cross, 
on which He yielded up His spotless soul to God. 
His body was buried by Joseph of Arimathea; but on 
the third day He rose again from the dead. He now 
continued forty days with His disciples, instructing them 
more fully concerning the nature of His kingdom. 
At length, having led them forth to Bethany, He was 



14 
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taken up from their presence into the glories of Heaven. 

Onr Lord ascended in the d6th year of His age, and 

the 19th of the reign of the Emperor Hberins. 

^ • •> * . X 12- After the slaughter of the innocents, 
Herod cmdhis] 

y Herod began to feel the Divine vengeance. 

He was stricken with a strange and terrible 
distemper, and, after great torments, died in the 70th jear 
of his age and 37th of his reign, abont a jear and a quarter 
after onr Savionr's nativity. By his testament, which the 
Emperor Angnstos ratified in its material points, he divided 
his kingdom among his three sons, giving JndxA, Samaria,* 
and Idnmea to Archelans, with the title of Ethnarch ;* 
Batanasa, Itnriea, and Trachonitis to Philip ; and Galilee 
and Perasa to Herod Antipas, with the title of Tetrarchs.t 
Archelans in a short time made himself odious to the Jews, 
and Angnstos banished him, in the 10th year of his govern- 
ment, to Yienne, in G«nl, where he died. His do- 
minions were reduced to the form of a Soman 
province, and ruled by a Soman officer, called a Procurator, 
subordinate to the President of Syria. The duties of the 
Procurator were for the most part of a fiscal nature, but he 
was concerned also in the administration of justice and the 
repression of tumults. He was generally stationed at 
Ccsarea, and the President of Syria resided at Antioch. 



AJ). 8. 



* From e9pos, a naium, and 
*iipYfii a goverment. It was a 
title inferior to fiaaike^. 

t From Terp&s^ fo*^^ ""id* 
ofixfi, a gooennm/ent; hence, a 
nuer orer the fourth part of a 



former kinedom, and therefore 
a proper title for Philip and Herod 
Antipas, for Archelans had half 
his fath^'s kingdom, and the re- 
maining half was dividedbetween 
the other two. 



13. How loDff dfd Herod the Gnat rarrive the Urth of Cbriat? How waa 
his kingdom divided after hi* death ? What beeama of the Irtnadoin of Arehf- 
laos? Bj whoa was it aoTemed at the time of oar Safloar'a cmdflaloii? 
What were the datics of a Boman Proeoratur ? 
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Goponins, a Roman knight, was the first Procurator, and Tnsuuf. 
to him succeeded Ambivias^Annias Rafas, Valerias Gratns, 
and Pontins Pilate, who held the office at the time of our 
Sayionr's cmcifixion. His government lasted ten years ; 
but in the year 36 his violent condact towards some Sama- 
ritans led to his removal, and in the following year he was 
banished to Yienne, where he is said to have destroyed 
himself. Jadsea and Samaria were now annexed to the 
presidentship of Syria, until the accession of Claudius, a.d. 
41, when they were conferred upon Herod Agrippa the elder. 
Of the other divisions of Herod's kingdom, Philip retained 
his tetrarchy until his death, a.d. 34, when it was an- 
nexed to the presidentship of Syria ; but Caligula, on his 
accession, a.d. 37, gave it also to Herod Agrippa the elder, 
who shortly afterwards received likewise the tetrarchy of 
Herod Antipas, so that his dominions were almost co- 
extensive with those of his grandfather, HerOd the Great. 

13. We have seen that at the death of 

„ , , / Herod the Qreat, the Romans were politic 
mour Saviour's) v * j. -j v- ^ -x - . ^ 

\ enough to divide his territory into parts. 

Moreover, Judsea had already been in- 
duded in the edict of Augustus that the whole empire should 
be taxed ;. but it was not till the deposition of Archelaus, 
A.D. 8, that the tax was levied, and the conquest of Judsea 
undisguisedly avowed. From this time for many years the 
Jews retained not a shadow of national independence : juris- 
diction in capital cases was taken out of their hands ; taxes 
were paid immediately to the Roman government ; and a 
garrison of Roman soldiers occupied the tower of Antonia at 
Jerusalem, to overawe the inhabitants. In religious matters, 

13. Give a sketch of the political state of Jadsa at the time of oar Saviour's 
craciflxion. 
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TiBBaiuB. howeyer, the Romans interfered bat little: the spiritnal 
power of the High Priest and Sanhedrim remained nndis- 
tnrbed, although the conquerors had taken into their own 
hands the appointment of the former ; the Roman Procura- 
tor, residing at Caesarea, and visiting Judaea only upon 
extraordinaiy occasions, kept aloof from the religious 
disputes of the Jews, unless they affected state policy, and 
we find that he declined to give orders for the execution of 
our Lord until his jealousy of a temporal riyal of the 
emperor was aroused. 

^ „ 14. About four months after 
Associates of our Lord 



in Propagating the 
Gospel. 



our Lord^s entrance upon His 
ministry, He made choice of 
twelve persons, according to the 

A^ ^^ number of the tribes of Israel, to be witnesses 
D 29 
* ' of His actions and discourses, and after Wa 

departure out of the world to be propagators of His GospeL 

These He called Apostles^ which imports a special messenger 

or ambassador. They were plebeians, mostly fishermen, 

poor and illiterate ; for He employed not the rich, the 

eloquent, or the learned, lest the success of their mission 

should be ascribed to human and natural causes. The men 

thus honoured by our Saviour were the following : — 

(1) Simon, named Peter, the eldest of all the Apostles, for which 
reason probably histories give him precedeiuy. 

(2) Andrew, brother of Peter. 

(8) Jamet, commonly called James the Great, son of Zebedee and 
Salome. 

(4) John, younger brother of James, and the yonngest of all the 
Apostles. Th«9e two were somamed by onr Lord Boanerges or the 
Sons of Thunder, on account of their brave and resolute tempers. 

(5) PhiUp, who was called first by our Saviour. 



14. When did oar Lord choose His Apostles? What rank in life did they 
hold ? Give their names. When were the Serenty chosen ? What hat heen 
conjectured from their aamber ? What was their commission ? 
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^6^ Bartholomew^ probably the same with Nathanael. Tisieius 

(7) Matthew^* called also Leoi^ son to one Alpheus, a rich pub- 
lican of Capernaum. 

(8) Thxmas^ called also Didymus, a Galilean, of mean parentage. 

(9) James, commonly distinguished by the name of James the 
Less, the son of Alpheus, or Cleopas, and Mary, sister to the blessed 
Virgin ; upon which account, according to the Jewish custom, he is 
often called the brother of our Lord. 

(10) Simon, distinguished from Simon-Peter by the titles Cana- 
nite and Zealot. Whether he was that Simon who was brother to 
James the Less is uncertain. 

(11) Judas, commonly called Jvde, and sometimes TTiaddcBtu and 
Ldihceus, brother to James the Less. 

(12) Judas Iscarioi, who betrayed our Lord. 

About eight months after their election, oar Lord sent 
out these Apostles, two and two together, into all parts of 
Palestine inhabited by Jews, to preach the Gospel and work 
miracles. Sixteen months after the election of the twelve 
Apostles, otK Lord thought fit to make a second choice of 
Disciples ; and as His first choice was of Twelve, 
' according to the number of the tribes of Israel, 
this was of Seventy, f according to the number of senators 
composing the Sanhedrim. Hence, it is conjectured that 
Christ intended to admonish the Jews that the authority of 
their Sanhedrim was now at an end, and that all power in 
relation to religious matters was vested in Him alone. The 
commission of the Apostles was to go at large to any of 
the cities of Israel ; but the Seventy were to go only to 
those particular places which Jesus Himself designed to 
visit, to make way for His preaching and reception. The 
appointment of the Seventy is mentioned by St. Luke (x. 1), 
and this is the only information concerning them that we 
get from the New Testament. The office was temporary, 
and therefore was not continued in the Church. 



♦ He wrote the Gospel under his 
name about the year 41, at the re- 
quest of Jewish converts, for whose 
use it was principally designed. 

t There are two fictitious lists 



of the Seventy Disciples now ex- 
tant. Eusebius expressly de- 
clares that no catalogue of them 
was to be found anywhere in his 
day. 
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CHAPTER m. 



HISTOfiT OF THB CHBISTIAN CHUBOB. 



m. Ty J .' ^.L X 15. The foundation of the ChnstSan 

TiBiBiuB. FoundcOion of the) ^, , ^ ^ . ^ - ^,. . ., 

^L '^' nx 1 \ Church may be dated from Christ's 

OnnStUXIl LnUrCn,] 

* ascension, or more correctlj perhaps 
from the day of Pentecost immediately succeeding His as- 
cension. It is clear that when Christ began His preaching, 
the Church did not exist, for He proclaimed* to the Jews 
that '* the kingdom of Heayen,'' t.6. the Church of Christ 
{Damd ii. 44 ; vii. 14), was " oA hand'' {MaU. iii. 2) ; He 
spake of it as that which then was not, but afterwards was 
to be ; as when He also said to Peter, ^^ upon this rock I 
wUl build my Church" (Matt. xvi. 18), a JtUure event 
being indicated. But when He ascended into Heayen, and 
the Holy Ghost came down upon the Apostles ten days 
afterwards, it is related that ^Hhe Lord added to the Churchy 
daily" {Acta ii. 47). The Church was then constituted, 
and its foundation may therefore be dated from the day 
upon which the Apostles received the Holy Spirit, or from 
the interval between that day and the Ascension. 

. f t. \ 1^' ^® twelve Apostles were men 
^aifil \ destitute of all human advantages — ^poor, 

^ ' ' friendless, neither eloquent nor learned, 



15. Show from Scriptnre when the Cbristiaii Cbnrch ir» fonnded. 

16. What was the promised aid which Christ gave to His Apostles altar His 
ascension ? Why was this aid peeoUarly necessaiy to tbem ? 
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and, moreoTer, as Jews, odioas to all other nations. With ^F^u^n^* 
sach disadvantages, to say nothing of the smalLiess of their • 
number and their imperfect insight into the doctrines they 
were to preach, they were manifestly nneqnal, without 
Divine aid, to the task of persaading mankind to abandon 
the religion of their fathers. But this aid their Master, 
according to His promise (Ztt^xxiy.49), vonchsafed to 
give them. Ten days after His ascension, on the day 
of Pentecost, Christ sent the Holy Ghost upon them^ 
and by this celestial ^ empowered them to fulfil their 
high commission. They were immediately fireed from all 
their fcnrmer blindness of mind, and endued with the 
power of performing miracles and conferring miraculous 
^^fts upon others, the faculty of discovering liidden 
counsels,* &c. With these endowments was joined the 
knowledge of foreign tongues, which enabled them to 
preach the redemption of mankind in languages under- 
stood by auditors in all parts of the world. 
^^^ y 17. These heavenly aids contributed 

^2^ J \ gwatly to the success which immediately 
^^'^* attended their labours. After the preaching 

of Peter on this day 3,000 persons acknowledged Christ 
as the Messiah sent from God, and were baptised in 
His name. Now, as it was the Feast of Pentecost when 



* We have an mstance of this 
fiumltv m the case of Ananias 
and huswife Sapphira, struck dead 
by Peter for "lying to the Holy 
Ghost" (Acta v. 1, 10). This 
wais the nrst punis]|||iiient inflicted 



by the Ajrastles, aa a seasonable 
preventative of that dissimulation 
oy which man^ might have en- 
deavoured to impose Upon the 
Church. 



17. What was the resnlt of Peter's prMcblog on the day of Pentecost ? In 
what way was this preaching particularly fayonrable to the spread of the 
Qospel? 

G 2 
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TuBKius. these miracalons events happened, Jerusalem was filled 
• with strangers. Many of the converts, therefore, were 
doubtless foreign Jews, who carried the new doctrines 
with them into various parts of the world upon return- 
ing to their respective homes. And thus, within a few 
weeks of the foundation of the Church, the Gospel was 
spread into distant quarters. 

18. This was the first establish* 



The First Establish- 
ment of the Church 



ish~) 

^ . I- ment of the Christian Chm*ch, the 

form of which appears from St. 
Luke's history (ilcte ii. 41—47), in four particulars: — 
(1) In admission by baptism alone; (2) in a steadfast 
continuance in the communion of the Apostles, and the 
doctrine which they taught; (3) in frequent celebration 
of the Eucharist ; and (4) in public and united prayers. 
At first the' poor were most forward to embrace the Gos- 
pel ; and while their souls were nourished, their bodily 
wants were supplied out of a common fund contributed by 
those believers who possessed property. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the first believers maintained, in the 
literal sense of the expression, a community of goods; 
but they rejected the notion that the good things of this 
life were given for their own selfish enjo3anent ; and they 
therefore devoted a part of their income to those who 
would otherwise be in want. To suppose that they had 
all things in common in such a sense as to retain nothing 
of their own would be inconsistent with the frequent 
exhortations of the Apostles in the Epistles to alms-deeds 



18. In what parUenlara does 8t Lnke*8 history instruct ns as to the forms 
of the Church in Its earliest days? Who were the most forward to embrace 
the Gospel? Was there a community of froods amongst the first belieyerft? 
Which was the first established Christian Church ? 
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and the right use of riches. The Chnrch of Jerusalem Tismus. 
we thus find to be the first established and most ancient 
Chnrch : and to it, as St. Lnke tells ns, *' the Lord added 
dally such as should be saved" {Acts ii. 47). 

- . . . . 19. It is probable that a Ritual existed 

JrnTnitiv6 I . , 

J?'H 7* 1 ^^*"® earliest days of the Church. Parti- 
cipation in the Loi*d's Supper was the 
great feature of public worship in the primitive Church, 
and both canonical and patristical notices of it show that 
it was a formal act. St. Paul implies a prayer of con- 
secraHon when he uses the phrases, ^' The cup of bless- 
ing, which tve bless" (1 Cor. x. 16); and, "When thou 
Shalt bless with the spirit, how shall he that occupieth 
the room of the unlearned say Amen at the giving of 
thanks^ seeing he understandeth not what thou sayest?^* 
(1 Cor. xiv. 16). In the latter passage^ the Apostle 
contemplates the celebration of the Eucharist in a lan- 
guage unknown to the congregation, and asks how the 
blessing pronounced by the minister over the Bread and 
Wine is to be understood by the people, and the several 
parts of the Liturgy to be properly recognized, so that 
they may take their share in it : for in the terms, "when 
thou Shalt bless," and " at thy giving of thanks," there 
is comprised, almost beyond a doubt, a service of con- 
siderable detail. Commenting upon the above passage, 
St. Chrysostom supposes it to have reference to a formu- 
lary then in use; "for," says he, "what the Apostle 
means is this— if you bless in a strange language, the 

♦ Blunt's "History of the Christian Church," pp. 83-42. 



19. Is there any reason to suppose that a ritaal existed in the earliest days 
of the Chnrch ? 
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TuMKVB. layman, not knowing what yon are nttering, and not 

able to interpret it, cannot add the Amen ; for, not hear* 

Ingthe ^ world without end,* which is the condnsicm (of 

the prayers), he does not repeat the Amen/' And 

Cyprian (who, as well as Jnstin, Irensns, and Tertnl-* 

lian, has left on record detached passages and fhigments 

of the primitive Litnrgy,) mentions ^^the nsnal prayer" 

in the Encharist,* whilst describing the case of a female 

&natic who affected to consecrate the elements by a 

litnal of her own. Ladependent of the Oommnnicm Office, 

there was a public form of Baptism in the apostofic ag^ 

traces of which are discoverable in Scripture. St. Peter 

says, ^^The like £gnre whereunto even BapHsm doth 

also now save us, not the putting away the filth of the 

flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward God** 

(1 Pet, ill. 21). The stipulation or promise made at 

that Sacrament is clearly alluded to in the term ^^answer,*' 

which conveys the idea of the interrogatories put at Baptisoa 

even then. That there were forms also for Confinnation 

and Marriage is more than credible, although the traces 

of them are less distinctly apparent in the Scriptures of 

the New Testament. 

^^ r 7 N 20. At the first establishment et 

Catechumens and | ^, ^, . ^. ^. . ^ j. .. ^ 
, ,, ... h the Chnstian Church, a distmctioa 

'^ * existed between Catechumens and the 

FaUhfiil or Believers. At the earliest promulgation of 

the Gospel, all who professed a firm belief in Jesus, and 

* Ep, 75. 



80. Wbat was the practice at the first establishment of the Ghristiaa 
Church with regard to those who professed a belief in Jesas ? How was 
this practice ehanaed at a sabseqaent period? Distingniih between CatB* 
thumem and the Faithful or BtUevert, 
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promised to lead a lu^ life, conformably to Bla religion, Tmuuf. 

were reoetyed Immediatdj among the disciples of Christ* 

A mom tm instmction in l&e principles of Christianity 

did Jiot precede, but followed baptism. Bat this cnstom 

,w*s changed when Chnrchea were everywhere established; 

and no adnlts were admitted to the sacred font, nnlesa 

preyiondy well instraeted in the primary tmths of religion, 

fUid affording indubitable evidence of a sincere and holy 

character. Hence the distinction between CateckumeM^ 

or anch as were in a course of instmction and discipline, 

and the FaUhfi$lf or BeUeverSy who were admitted to 

aU the mysteries^ having been initiated into the Chords 

by baptism* 

m* » . . ^ . 21. The Church of Christ having 
The Beginning of \ . i, j :, . .^ .x_ j i 

^ .- I- been founded m its punty and slm» 

Jrersecuaonm J 

^ plidty, Peter and John healed a 

ciipide at the gate of the Temple called BeautiM, and 

subsequently preached to the Jews, whereupon five thou*> 

aand were brought over to the faith {Atts iv. 4). This 

growth of Christian doctrine roused the malice and envy 

of the Chief Priests and Saddncees, who, having insi» 

nuated to the Boman captain in command of the tower 

of Antonia, that the preaching of the Apostles tended 

to sedition, -came upon them with soldiers, and cast them 

into prison. Next morning they were brought before the 

Sanhedrim, and after an attempt to awe them into silence 

by threats, they were dismissed. This was the beginning 

of the persecution of the Apostles. 



21. Wben did tbe penecatfon of tbe Christians commenee? Wbo were 
tbe cerUeet enemiei of the Apostles, and what charge did they make? 



TiBurai. 
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^. ^ \ 22. The dissensions which prevailed 
Ctrcumstancea] ,, , « ^, ^ ^ 

^ ,, among the nuers of the Jews served to 

javourcwle 

, Y mitigate the persecution with which the 

. . I Apostles were pursued. At this time the 
' J High Priest was a Saddncee ; but Gamaliel, 
the most learned and influential man among the Jews, was 
a Pharisee. Between these two sects jealousj and hatred 
raged. The new religion was hateful to both : it forcibly 
inculcated the doctrine of the resurrection, which the 
Sadducees denied; and as forcibly rebuked the ext^nai 
observances, as opposed to inward purity, in which the 
Pharisees prided themselves. Both, therefore, were ready 
to persecute the followers of Jesus, but jealousy of each 
other restrained their hands : the Sadducees would not be 
anxious to punish the Apostles for practices and doctrines 
which depreciated Pharisaical rites; nor would the Pharisees 
consent to their death for the zeal with which they pro- 
mulgated the doctrine of the resurrection. Add to this that 
the government was in some sense aristocratical ; that the 
Romans (who did not care to interfere with the intestine 
troubles of a religion which they affected to despise,) had 
the appointment of High Priest ; and that the chief persons 
among the Jews would therefore be desirous to propitiate 
their Roman masters, which they might do by suppressing 
commotion and promoting tranquillity, — and we have a 
combination of circumstances favourable to the Apostles 
and the progress of the Gospel. 



92. Mention any cIrenmstanoM wblch were likely to haTO been faTonrable 
to the early progress of Christianity, (1) among the Heathen, and (2) among 
the Jews. Why was Christiaoity particularly hatefhl (1) to the Saddacees, 
and (2) to the Pharisees ? What considerations were likely to restrain thei|r 
hands ? 
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^. ^ . . ^ ^ 23. Sceptics have taxed imagination tubios. 
Fictitious Causes \ ^ ^ ^^ ^ « ^, . . 

- ,, ^ ^l for causes of the spread of Chnsti- 

of the JrroQress ofr 

ryi '.' '. anity, independent of Divine aids 

Chnstiantty. ^ / . .^ . 

J bestowed npon the Apostles. Some 

have conjectored that the kindness of the Christians to the 

poor induced mnltitndes to embrace their faith : bat it is 

here forgotten that the profession of Christianity involved 

an immediate risk of life. Others have represented that 

the profligate lives of the Pagan priests caused many to 

become Christians : bnt the profligacy of the priests coold 

not infuse the love of a faith which put credit, property, 

and life itself to the hazard. Others again, as Celsus, 

Julian, and Porphyry, have affirmed that the Churches 

gathered by the Apostles were composed of plebeians and 

women, i.^., of persons deficient in intelligence, rank, 

and wealth, who might easily be persuaded to believe 

almost anything by persons of moderate talents : but this 

is not true, for among those converted by the Apostles 

were many persons of wealth and learning (1 Tim, ii. 9 : 

1 Peter iii. 3 : CoL ii. 8) ; and *^ a great company of the 

Priests were obedient to the faith" {Acts vi. 7). 

^. 24. The number of Believers increas- 

« T^ r ing daily, the time of the Apostles 

Seven Deacons.) ,° \, „ ^ ... , ^. . 

became fully occupied m baptismg, 

attending the Common Prayers of the Church, administer- 
ing the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, healing the sick, 
and distributing the common fund. A complaint of the 
Hellenistic* against the Jewish Christians having arisen, 

* From^EXKiivi^Wttocoptf Greek | ists, or Onedsing Jews, were 
gpeech or manners. The Hellen- | foreign Jews who used the Greek 



33. Mention some of' tbe caases of the pro^n'ess of Christianity which 
sceptics have adfsncsd, and show tBem to be ffronndless. 
24. As the namber of BelisTers increased, how were the Apostles occupied ? 
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TiBouoi. because their widows were overlooked in the daily distri- 
bution of the Church's money, the Apostles directed Seven 
Deacons, of eminent report for wisdom and the endow- 
ments of the Holy Spirit, to be chosen as stewards of the 
common stock, so that the Twelve might be enabled to give 
themselves '* continually to prayer, and the ministry of 
the word" (Acts vi. 4). Stephen, Philip, Frochonia« 
Nicanor, Simon, Farmenas, and Nicholas a proselyte 
of Antioch, were elected by the body of Believers, and 
ordained to this special ministry by imposition of the 
hands of the Apostles.* But their office was ecclesiastical, 
as well as civil. They not only ^* served tables," t. e^ 
waited upon the necessities of the poor, but preached, 
baptised, and made daily provision for the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist The power of imparting the extraordi- 
nary gifts of the Spirit was withheld from them, the privilege 
of conferring these gifts being confined to the Apostles. 

■r .1. jy u\ 26. There is some uncertainty as to 

James, the first I,, , ^ - ,, . ^ x « -r ^ 

.T>Li,^^ lf> I *"® ^**® ^* *^® appomtment of Jamesf 

to the Bishopric of Jerusalem. It is 

undoubted, however, that at an early 

period, perhaps about the year 82, in consequence of the 



Bishop of 
Jeruealefn, 



language: by some, however, 
they are thought to have been 
Gentile proselytes to Judaism. 
The Jews of Palestine treated 
them with great contempt. 
' * It appears fVom the case of 
Joshua and others under the 
Jewish dispensation, that institu- 



tion to an office by Divine com- 
mission, and blessings sacerdo- 
tally conferred, were ratified by 
the imposition of hands.^ — See 
Numbers viii. 10; xxvii. 18-: 
Jhuf, xxiv. 9: 2 Samuel xiii. 9. 
t There are two persons of the 
name of James mentioned in the 



Whit wH the immedfate eanae of the appointment of the Seven Deaeoni? 
Give their namei. What were their duties ? 

35. Who WM the first Binhop of JeroMlem 9 Abont what period, and why, 
was he appointed to preside orer the Charch at Jerasalem ? How long did he 
hold his office ? Give an aecoant of bis marryrdom. By whom was he snc- 
ceeded? Are any of hiii writlnira extant ? * [JVb(tf.] Give a brief aecoant of 
those mentioned in the New Testament who bore the name of James. 
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freqaent engagements of the Aposties in other places, Tmuui. 
James the Less was selected to preside as Bishop oyer 
the Chnrch at Jerusalem. He is spoken of in Scripture 
as the brother of our Lord, by which it is to be nnderstood 
that he was the cousin* of onr Lord, being supposed to ^ 
have been the son of the Virgin's sister, by her husband 
Cleopas. For thirty years he held the perilous situation 
of Bit^op of Jerusalem, obtainmg by his divine temper 
and pious life the univosal title of James the Just. In 
the year 62 the fury of the unbelieving Jews was turned 
against him ; and taking advantage of the interval betwe^ 
the death of the Boman Grovemor, Festns, and the ap» 
pointment of his successor, Albinus, they induced Ananus, 
the High Priest, a bold and daring Sadducee, to call a 
Council of the chief men of the Jews, who were enemies 
of Christianity, before whom James was brought. But 
the peo^ so greatly venerated the justice and sanctity of 
James that his enemies dreaded to proceed against him 
by A formal accusation. An attempt was, therefore, made 
to ensnare him into assisting to check the growth of Chris- 
tian doctrines. It was the time of the Passover, and he 
was placed upon the battlements of the Temple, that he 
might exhort the multitude who had come together for the 
feast not to become Christians. He did the very opposite 
to this, whereupon the people below glorified the blessed 
Jesus. His enemies, perceiving their mistake, threw him 



New Testament, viz., James, the 
son of Zebedee, pnt to death by 
Herod Agrippa the elder; and 
James the Less, first Bishop of 
Jerusalem. Som^ however, sup- 
pose James the Less and James 
the brother of Jude to be two 
distinct i>erson8; and thus hold 
that there are three persons of the 



name of James mentioned in the 
New Testament. Of this omnioa 
is Dr. Burton, who follows £use- 
bins and Gregory Nvssen ; a^^ainst 
whom are to be placed Epipha- 
nius, Jerome, Augustine, and 
others, whose view u adopted by 
Dr. Lardner. 
• See p. 17, 
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Tnmivi. down from the place where he stood. He was bmised^ 

bat not killed, by the faU, bat was soon despatched with 

stones and a fuller's clnb. His brother Symeon sacceeded 

him ia the Bishopric* He was the aathor of the Epistle 

which bears his name, addressed to the converted Jews, 

the exact date of which cannot be ascertained. 

^ . y. .. * 26. Althongh we have called James 

Government of the) ,, « ^ «. , -^ , 
T> . ... i-ri T h the first ^M/^<?p of Jerasalem, we are 
Pnmtive Church. I ^xxi^i. xj^i,*!, 

' not to take it for granted that he 

bore that title in his own lifetime. He was the inspector, 
or overseer, of the Christians of Jerasalem ; bat it pro- 
bably was not antil a few years after his time, when Charch 
government was more oniformly established, that the word 
Bishop acquired the exact signification now attached to it. 
We may here introdace some account of the government 
of the primitive Charch. Although Christ himself left no 
positive and direct instructions for the form of government 
which the Church was to assume, yet firom the very first 
we find a regular chain of authority and subordination, in 
the appointment of the twelve Apostles, and the ordination 
of the seventy Disciples. The authority exercised by the 
Apostles was considerable and extensive, as we learn from 
various passages in the Kew Testament (Acts v. 1 ; vi. 2 ; 
XV. 6 : 1 Cor. v. 5, 18 : 2 Cor. xi. 6). It has been 
thought that the offices of Bishop and Presbyter were 
originally the same ; and that the name of Presbyter, or 
Elder, was expressive of age, or rather of gravity and 
wisdom. The number of Presbyters was proportioned to 

* The first fifteen Bishops of I Jews. Marcus, the first Grentile 
Jerasalem were all circumcised | Bishop, was appointed a.d. 135. 

26. Show that a reicnUr chain of anthority and aabordination existed in the 
earliest days of Cbriitianity. How did the office of Bishop originate ? What 
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tbe size of their congregations. When the namber of tissuim. 
Churches and ministers increased, new regnlations became 
necessary: one, therefore, from among the Presbyters was 
chosen to preside in their* councils, and was generaUy 
styled Bishop, and sometimes the Angel (Eev, ii. 1), of 
the Church to which he belonged. This is the opinion 
generally entertained as to the origin of the office of 
Bishop; and yet it is evident that different ranks and 
degrees existed' from the very first among the ministers of 
the Gfanrch, for we find the Seven Deacons appointed to 
their diaconate by the Apostles, with definite and inferior 
powers; and, again, we find Timothy and Titus ordained 
by St. Paul to govem with authority the Churches in 
Epfaesus and Crete, with an injunction '* to ordain other 
faithful men "-^" to charge" — "command" — "rebuke" — 
"receive accusations" — and to "set in order.'' And it 
appears Incontestably from the epistles of the pnmitive 
Fathers, and particularly from those of Ignatius,* that 



* I^atins was a disciple of 
St. John, and must consequently 
have been acquainted with the 
Apostolic government of the pri- 
mitive Church. Hooker in con- 
cluding his argument in favour 
of Apostolic succession, (Eoc. Pol. 
viL 5, 10,) says, " Let us not fiBar 
to be herein bold and peremptory, 
that if anything in the Church's 
government, surely the first in- 
stitution of Bishops was from 
Heaven, was even of God, the 
Holy Ghost was the author of 
it." Bishop Pearson, on Igna- 
tius, says, '*No writer of the 



second century ever gave to a 
Presbyter the title of Bishop, or 
that of a presbyter to a Bishop." 
The Church of Enghmd, in the 
Preface to her Ordinal, declares, 
" it is evident unto all men, dili- 
gently reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures and ancient authors, that 
from the Apostles' time there 
have been these orders of Minis^ 
ters in Christ's Church; Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons." The Stu- 
dent is referred to Potter ^* On 
Church Grovemment," for an able 
examination of this subject. 



is to be inferred upon the subject of Church ffoveminent firom the wrltingi of 
iKnatins? Mention any practices of the early Christians which yon think to 
hare been lUastrated by them. Give a short account of Charch goTernment 
in tbe early days of Chrbtianity. 
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TiBBBTin. Gharch government by the three distinct orders of Bishops, 
Presbyters, and Deacons was fnllj established in the 
coarse of the first century : each of these orders is parttcn-^ 
larly addressed, and Ignatlns does not mention the insti- 
tution as a novelty; there is reason to believe, therefore, 
that the arrangement was made by the Apostles them- 
sdves. There was bat one Bishop in each Church, or rather 
in each district: but the number of Presbyters depended 
upon the circumstances of the Society. Of the inferior 
order of ministers, called Deacons, we have already 
spoken. The number of these was generally in proportion 
to the wants of the Church. Some Churches, however, 
after the example of their first institution at Jerusalem, 
confined the number to seven. The order of Deaconesses, 
generally widows who had only once been married, was 
likewise appointed in the Apostolic age. Their duties con-' 
sisted in performing sdl those inferior offices towards the 
female part of the congregation, which the Deacons were 
designed to execute for the men. 

) 27. Such was the arrangement which ap» 
^^ ' J pears to have been adopted in the primitive 
constitution of the Church. The first century had not, 
however, elapsed, when an additionsd order became neces- 
sary. The Bishops who lived in cities gathered new churches 
in the neighbouring towns and country. As these new 
churches continued under the care and inspection of the 
Bishops through whom they deceived Christianity, ecclesi* 
astical provinces were gradually formed, which obtained the 
name of dioceses. Over the new churches the city Bishops 
appointed Suffiragans to instruct and govern them, who were 



97. Give an aceoant of the origin of Saffragans. What were they called* 
and why? 
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Ministerial 
Revenues 



called Chorepiacopi,* or Conntry-Bishopst and held a mid- Tibbuvs. 
die rank between Bishops and Presbyters, being inferior to 
the former in jorisdiction, andsnperior to the latter in order. 
- 28. The scanty reyennes of the ministers 
I arose at first entirely from their share of the 
'' oblations, or volantary •gifts, which were 
presented according to the generosity or ability of the 
congregation. After providing for the expenses of public 
worship, these were divided between the Bishops and the 
Presbyters, the Deacons and the poor. 
F fWh'] ^' The first Christian Church es- 

/ . [ tablished at Jerusalem by Apostolical 

n - ..- Aft if authority became a model for the 
Pnmttive Church. x _x i. xv v. ^ 

/ greater part of those which were 

founded in the first century. Assembling at first in small 
numbers, the places where the primitive Christians met fof 
pious purposes were doubtless sequestered retirements^ or 
the houses of private incUviduals, which in time would pro- 
bably become the property of the community, and be gra- 
dually extended and improved. Select portions of Scrips 
ture were publicly read in these assemblies, and were suc- 
ceeded by a brief exhortation to the people. The preached 
usually delivered his sermon sitting, while thepeople stood; 
which was, probably, in conformity with the practice of the 
synagogue. The Common Prayers, which formed a consi* 
derable part of public worship, were repeated after the 



and iiri<rianro9, a bishop. Some 
have cxmtended that the inatita- 
tion of Chorepiacopi was not 



known before the third century ; 
and others, that they were mere 
Presbyters. 



28. Whence did mtolsterlal rermoes arise In fbe earliest days of the Cbnreh ? 

29. Where did the primltiTe Cbrittiaas assemble for religions parposcsf 
CHts an aoeoont of their fbrois of Worship . 
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TiBBBiuB. Bishop or Presbyter, who presided in the service. To this 
succeeded the oblations, and the distribution of the Holy 
Eucharist ; and the whole service concluded with a social 
and friendly repast, denominated Agapce^ or the feast of 
love, to which all who were able contributed, and of which 
all who were willing^partook. During stated intervals of the 
time allotted to these services, hymns were sung, not by the 
whole assembly^ but by persons expressly appointed for 
that purpose.* 

^. . .. . ^. ^ 30. The discipline exercised in the 

jjisctphne tn the i 

■r> . ' ' j^ , r primitive Church was strict, and even 
Primitive Church. \ f^ , . -^ w ^,' jt e 

' bordering on seventy. Two kmds of 

excommunication were practised at this early period. By 
the former, profligate persons, heretics, and apostates were 
separated both from the civil and sacred communion of the 
Church (R(m. xvi. 17 : 1 Cor. v. 7, 9 : TiL. ill. 10), for a 
period of thirty days ; to be renewed at the discretion of the 
Bishops, &c. The other was termed anatiijema^ or '' the 
delivering a convict to Satan" (L Cor. v. 5 : 1 Tim, 1.20), 
which was a still more complete exclusion ; and it appears 
that it was thus termed, because the offender was in that 
case supposed to be delivered up defenceless to his spiritual 
enemy, unprotected by the prayers of the Church, or the 
benefit of the Holy Sacrament. This last species of ex- 
communication was reserved for very obstinate sinners. 



* Unqnestioiiable as are the 
evidences 6f the existence of a 
set service in the sub-apostolical 
Church, the earliest we possess 
of the existence of a writtm 
service is in the account of the 



persecution of Diocletian about 
the year 808, whenEusebius tells 
us he saw ^''tacrtd writings ;*' as 
well as ** divine," consign^ to 
the flames. — BbaU^t Bistory of 
tKe Chrittian Church, 



30. What diteipline was exeroised in the primltlTe Church T GItepassaffes 
firom the new TeBtament iUnstratife of the excommnnicatlon praetised at this 
early period. 
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jr, J... - 81. The initiatojy rite of Baptism was ad* Tnniui, 
_ ^. [ ministered in the primitiye Chmch .both by 
immersion and aspersion. The Sacrament 
was generally administered by the Bishop or Presbyter, but 
sometimes by lay persons. Bivers or fountains were at 
first chosen for their convenience and publicity ; but the 
rise of persecntion and other caoses soon led to the adminis- 
tration of baptism in houses (Acta x. 47), in prisons (Aci$ 
xvL 83), or even in bed (clinical baptism). We learn fix)m 
Irensens and Tertullian that it was the undoubted practice 
of the Church to baptise infetnts. Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper are the only rites appointed by Christ, as binding 
on ail His followers. 
- , ^ ^ . 82. Upon the election of the seven 

.rrt . . ' \^ . r Deacons the Christian religion gained 
Chmttan Martyr, } , . «T i. 

ground more than ever, Stephen, one 

of the Seven, very much contributed to the 

happy progress, so that his zeal and diligence 

soon awakened the maliee of the unbelieving Jews. At the 

feast of Tabernacles he was drawn into dispute with learned 

men selected firom five Synagogues ;* and having baffled 

them by the Divine wisdom and spirit with which he spake, 

they suborned men to accuse him of blasphemy against 

Moses and the Law. Upon this charge he was brought 



A.D. 3L 



^ One of these belonged to the 
CiUcians ; whence it seems pro- 
iMible that Saul, a native of the 



capital of that country, took part 
in, or was present at, the dispn- 
^tion. 



31. Hov. and to vbom, was the rite of iMiptlsm admisfstered in the primi- 
tive Cbarcb t What change subsequently took place? Mention the rites In- 
Btitated by oar Savloar. 

32. Who was the first Christian martyr? Upon what charge was be con- 
demned by the Sanhedrim ? What death did he suffer ? Was his death strictly 
the ezeenttoa o( a jadidal sentence ? •[JITole.] Is there any reason to snppose 
that St. Fanl took part In the dispatation which led to Stephen's martyrdom ? 
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T1BBBIU8. before the Sanhedrim, and condemned to death, in the 
midst of noise and clamonr. Without leave from the 
Roman governor, his enemies hnrried him oat of the city, 
and stoned him to death, according to the ancient law 
against blasphemers. The death of the first Christian 
martyr may be looked npon as partly the execution of a 
judicial sentence, and partly an act of popular tumult. At 
this time the Jews had not the power of life and death in 
dvil matters, but were left very much to themselves in all 
cases which concerned religion. It may be, then, that the 
execution of Stephen was not sdtogether one of those acts 
of frenzy and excitement which, under the denomination 
of judgments of zeal, the Babbins were wont to justify by 
the example of Phineas. For, if the power of inflicting 
capital punishment were wholly taken frt)m the Jews, a form 
of law was so far observed in Stephen's case that the accused 
was put upon his defence ; he was stoned, as the Jewish law 
required in cases of blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 16), and the 
first stones were cast by the witnesses (DeuU xvii. 7). 
PersecuHon of the \ ^^' ^^ Qhr\^t\^ Church had 

Chriatian Church^ \ ^^° ^^"^ ^"^ ^^*^ ^*^® 
» , I storms, but now a more violent tem- 

/ pest overtook it ; for the Jews were 

so galled by Stephen's conquest over their chief scholars, 

that they raised a terrible persecution. One of the most 

active agents in this persecution was a young man named 

Saul, (afterwards called Paul, the great Apostle of the 

Gentiles,} a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, a Hebrew of the 

Hebrews, and a Boman citizen, either as a native of Tarsus, 



83. OiTe An Aooonnt of the flnt peneeotlon to whieb the Cboreh wu labjected. 
Who wu one of the moit actlTe eicents in it ? State aoaie perticolare con- 
oerning him preriouB to this period. 
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which was a fine dty, or mora probably ia vlrtne of the tusudi. 
franchise conferred upon one of his ancestors for services 
rendered daring the eiyii wars. HIb native city was in 
great repute for learning, and there he was instmcted in 
heathen literatore : sabseqaently, according to the cnstom 
of the natives of Tarsns, he travelled to finish his education, 
and arrived at Jemsalera, where he became a scholar of the 
great Gamaliel, and one of the most zealous of the sect of 
the Pharisees. His active and fiery genius, together with 
his passionate concern for the tradkions of the elders, made 
him pursue his designs with the spirit of a zesdot and the 
rage of a madman. Having famished himself with a com- 
mission from the Sanhedrim,* he '^ made havoc of the 
Church, entering into every house ; and haling men and 
irbmen, committed them to prison" (Acts viii. 3). Saul was 
present at the death of Stephen, for we read that the wit- 
nesses laid their garments at his feet. 

„. ^ _. . , 84. Thepersecntion which ensued upon 
First ZHspersum] ^, , ,, ^.. , « , 

ffhpJll' \ *'*®"®**"®»*"®P^^<>*<^°^*rtyr Stephen was 

* so severe, that it dispersed in a great 
measure the whole body of the Church. The Apostles alone 
remained still at Jerusalem, firm to their mmistry there. 
Of the rest of the Disciples, some went into the regions of 
Judaea and Samaria ; some to Damascus ; some to Phcenlcia, 
and Cyprus, and Antioch ; and others, it is probable, as far 
as Rome. Hitherto the Church had been for the most part 



* The power of the Sanhedrim 
m religious and ecclesiastical 
affiurs extended to all the Jewish 



Synagogaes, even in the remotest 
parts of the empire. 



34. What was the Immediate eongeqaence of the first peraeeation to which 
the Charch was satjeeted ? How did the persecution tend to the propagation 
of Christianity ? 



d2 
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TiBBBius. confined to Jernsalem ; bnt this persecntion enlarged the 
bounds of Christianit j, so that the measnres intended for 
its ruin proved the means of its propagation. 

Tit -7. .» T^ ) 8^' Among those who were dis- 

Fhtltp the Beacon-^ I , tium- ^v t^ a • 

J. -, Y persed, Phihpthe Deacon was dnven 

Jjimon luoQus. I 

' / to the city of Samaria, a noted 

place abont thirty miles north-east of Jerusalem; and 

although the examine of the Apostles seemed to confine the 

Gospel to the Jews only, yet since our Saviour had named 

Samaria {Acto i. 8), and the Samaritans were in some sense 

Jews,* as observing the Law and expecting the Messiah, he 

thought it lawful to preach Christ to them. His preaching 

was seconded by many eminent miracles, and multitudes 

believing were baptised by him. In this city was one Simon, 

sumamed Magus, or the Sorcerer, born at Giton, not far 

distant, who by sorcery and magical arts had so amazed the 

eyes of the vulgar that they believed him to be ^' the grei^ 

power of God ; ''t a°d so he styled himself, as IrensBus 



^ Samaria was inhabited by a 
race descended from the remnant 
of the Jews left behind when the 
ten tribes were carried away cap- 
tive by the King of Assyria, and 
a colony of Cutheans sent to oc- 
cap7 the country : their religion 
was compounded of that of Moses, 
and different forms of idolatry and 
superstition. A bitter rivaliy 
sprang up between them and the 
Jews upon the return of the latter 
from captivity, in conseqn^ce of 



of the Temple, Holding that Gwl 
might be worshipped on Mount 
Gerizim as effectuaUy as on Mount 
.Sion, they btiilt a temple of their 
own at the former place. Th^ 
rejected all the Scriptures, except 
the five books of Moses, to which 
they paid great reverence, and at 
the time of our Saviour's appear-* 
ance on earth, the enmity between 
them and the Jews was at a high 
point, 
t Justin Martyr says that a 



their being denied the privilege statue was erected to him at Bome, 
of taking part in the rebuilding | with the inscription ^^ tiimoniDeo 



85. By vhom was the Gospel first preached in Samaria ? By what re- 
markable OTent was the preaching attended ? How do yoa reconcile the 
preaching of Philip to the Samaritans with the practice of the Apoatlea, 
which K«med to confine the Gospel to the Jews only ? *iIfote.} GiTe an 
account of the Samaritani. Why was there enmity between them and the 
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I88i2x«8 118. Bat thia man; seeing his admirers in great Tibsuui. 
Bombers converted and baptized by Philip, became himself 
QominiUlj a convert and was baptised; althoagh his main 
dedgn was probaUy to insinnate himself into the good 
Opinion of Philip, and find ont the art by which he wrought 
his miracles. The success of Philip's preaching in Samaria 
having become knowti to the Apostles at Jerosalem, they 
sent Peter and John to confer the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
upon the new converts, a power reserved to the Apostles 
thems^ves. Simon, observing that a power of miracles 
and speaking in different tongues was conveyed by the 
imposition of the hands of the Apostles,* offered them 
moneyt to be empowered to do as they did. His impious 
proposal was rejected with scorn ; whereupon he professed 
repentance for his sin; but there was probably little sincerity 
therein, for he proceeded more and more with his blasphe- 
mies, and his name was subsequently associated with one 
of the earliest and worst heresies]: of the Church, namely, 
Gnosticism, of which he was said have been the founder. 



Sofictou^ There is probably some 
mistake in this. In theyear 1674 
a statue was dug up in the island 
of the Tiber, on which were in- 
scribed the woitls ** Swioni Sanco 
JDeo Fidio Sacrum,'" It is sup- 
posed that this statue was def- 
eated to the Sabine deitv, and 
that Justin mistook it for one 
dedicated to Simon* 

* The rite of Cor^inMUum of 
those admitted into the Church 
by baptism originated in this 
Apostolicpractice. See also Actt 
xix.6i Beb.yl2. 



f Hence Simony^ an unlawful 
contract for presenting a clergy- 
man to a benefice. 

X J7ere«y comes from the Greek 
word aXpeariSf choice^ and was 
originally used without any im- 
putation of censure : it was sub- 
sequently applied, in an ecclesi- 
astical sense, to an obstinate 
denial of Christian truths clearly 
revealed in Scripture. SckifM 
and Apoatacy are distinguishable 
from Berety: the former comes 
from <rx^"t ^ dwidt, or tenr 
agunder^ and implies a withdraw- 



Jew8? •[^ae<.] In what did theriteof Conflrmatlon orlrioate? %lNou:\ 
What Is meant by Heresy, Schism, and ApoBtacy ? With whom 1b the Qoostie 
berety aaid to have originated ? 
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TiwaivB, althongh it is probable he was only the fonnder of it in the 
sense of having introduced into it the name of Christ. 

Th r /' ) ^^* ^^ mentioa oi Simon Magus and 
rr [ Gnosticism leads ns to speak of that 

system of '^knowledge ficdsely so called/* 
to which may be traced nearly all the early heresies, and 
which became so widely diffused as to be found in a modified 
form even in the writings of some of the Fathers^ Christian 
societies were scarcely formed when disconteoted mea 
attempted innovations. Saint Paul makes frequent mention 
of persons who either endeavoured to mould the Clffistte 
doctrines into conformity with the philosophy to which they 
were addicted ; or were disposed to combine with Christi- 
anity Jewish opinions, customs, and institutions ; as 
Hymen»us and Alexander, Philetus, Hermogenes, Fhy- 
gellus, Demas, Diotrephes. Even in the times of the 
Apostles, numerous sects were organized, althongh at first 
they met with no great success. At the head of them all 
stand the Gnostics, who claimed ability to restore to man- 
kind the lost knowledge (yv&tTiQ) of the true and supreme 
Grod, and announced the overthrow of that empire which 
the Creator of the world* and his associates had set up. 
The history of this and other sects is for the most part very 
obscure, in consequence partly of the deficiency of ancient 
records, and partly of the cloudy character of their tenets. 
In its leading principles Gnosticism seems to point to the 
oriental philosophy, which treated of two principles, one 



ing from the commiinioiD of the 
Church; and the latter from 
d^ro, Jrom or aparty and (rrdo-tv, 
a position^ and implies a for- 



sakinr of our religion. 

* They made a distinction be« 
tween the Supreme God and the 
Creator of the world. 



36. To vbat may we trace most of the early heraelee? Are any heieetaa 
meotioned by St. Faul P Give a abort account of GnoaticiMn. What w«ra 
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good, and the other evil, as its genmne parent ; bat the Tmtros. 
Fathers refer it to Flatonism. At Alexandria the specula- 
tions of the Greeks and the Orientals converged, and 
frequently relssned firom thence after fusion into a common 
mass ; and it is certain that Gnosticism prevauled very ex- 
tensiyely there. We may therefore, probably,^ regard 
Gnosticism as a compound of Flatonism, the original 
notidn of two principles, and a Judaized form of Christianity 
The grand principle of this system seems to have been an 
attempt to reconcile the difficulties attendant upon the ex- 
istence of evil in the world. Evil, it was sapposed, being 
the contrary of good, must be contrary to, and therefore the 
opponent of, God ; if the opponent of God, then independent 
of Him and co-eternal. From the many imperfections which 
are iavolved in all outward and sensible objects, it was held 
that matter must contain in itself the principle of all evlL 
The human soul^ on the contrary, which aspires after and 
tends to a higher and more perfect developement, was held 
to be the gift of the supreme Deity, imparted to man for the 
sake of combating against the material principle^ and with 
the prospect of finally subduing it. From the supreme God 
on the one hand and matter on the other, the Gnostics pro- 
duced various fanciful genealogies of superior intelligences, 
under the name of (Eons,* each generation of which 
gradually deteriorated, and bore less and less resemblance 
to the first great cause. One of these later (Eons, named 
DeminrguSft derived from the evil principle, is supposed to 
have passed the boundaries of the Fleroma, or abode of the 



* From the Greek work aldtv, 
signifying properly a period. 
J From ififiiovpyii, anartj/icer. 



In the language of Platonist 
writers, it denotes an exalted and 
mysterious agent, by whose means 



tba diitioctiTe featnret of this iyitem ? From what sonrce were they derif ed ? 
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TxBEBiin. Deity, and formed the world by contact with matter* 
Hence, the misery and evil in the world. The Deminrgas 
was held to be the God of the Old Testament, whom they 
considered to be an object of aversion to the one supreme 
God, who sent into the world the (Eon* Christ to counteract 
his ma||iinations. These views led them of course to 
deny the Divine authority of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. They admitted Christ to be a messenger sent from 
the Fleroma, but held most unworthy sentiments concerning 
His person and offices. They could not call Him God, for 
true Deity was inconsistent with their notion that He was 
far inferior to the Father : nor could they call Him man, for 
they considered every thing corporeal intrinsically bad and 
vicious. Hence, most of them divested Christ of a material 
body,t and denied that He had really undergone for the 
sake of men those sufferings which are recorded of Him : 
as the Son of the supreme God they indeed consented to 
regard Him ; but held that He was inferior in His nature, 
and believed that His mission upon earth waa designed to 



God is supposed to have created 
the world. Hence, theDemiurgos, 
or Lo^os, is identified bv the 
Platomzing Christians with the 
second person in the Trinity. 

* The number of the (Eons was 
fanciAilly multiplied in later 
times, and an extravagant theory 
of morals founded upon the system, 
the object of which was to depre- 
date the body, as j^art of matter, 
and to elevate the thmking fiuiulty . 
The Gnostics imagined that by 
assiduous practice of austerities 
they could obtain an intuition of 



the divine nature; and this part 
of their system is adopted to some 
extent by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
in his Padoffogiu. 

t Before the end of the first 
century a division of the Gnostics 
made a distinction between Jesus 
and Christ, as two different beings. 
They held that Jetus was a mere 
man, but Ciriet an emanation 
firom God, united to Jesus at his 
baptism, and continuing so united 
until the crucifixion of Jesus, 
when Christ left him and re- 
turned to Heaven. 



What wai tbe opinion of the Onostlcs concerning Christ? i[Note,} What 
distinction did they make between Jesns and Christ ? What was the opinion 
of the Gnostics on the resurrection of the hody, and how did they interpret 
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rescae the yirtaons boqI from the tyrann j of wicked spirits* 
Denying the death of Christ, and asserting H]0 apparent 
body to have been a phantom,* they necessarily gave up the 
doctrine of the atonement. They denied also the resorrec- 
tion of the body, as too gross for a higher destiny \ or, if 
they agreed at aU with the langoage of the Apostles, they 
gave to it a figoradve interpretation, and said that each 
person rose again when he attained to fullness of knowledge 
and was initiated in their mysteries. This is a general 
sketch of the doctrines of the Gnostics ; bnt in process of 
time they split into numerous divisions, differing in fiuth 
and practice. Whilst the more rigid sects rejected the 
most innocent gratifications, their more relaxed brethren 
abandoned themselves to the impulse of the passions. The 
principal Gnosticf sects were foonded by Garpocrates» ' 
Basilides, Tatian and Valentinos. Irenasns was the chief 
writer against them. St. Paul is supposed to allude to them 
in his Epistle to the Colossians (ii. 18, 19). 

37. Having introduced the subject of 
heresy, we will here state the opinion of 
two eminent writers upon the genera^ 
character of the heresies which troubled the early Church. 
Dr. Burton favours the opinion that all the early heresies 
sprang from Gnosticism. Mosheim distinguishes them 



Early 
Heretics. 



* The Gnostics who held this 
opinion were called DoceUe, from 

t It must be borne in mind that 
some of the early Christians, as 



also some of the Clergy, styled 
themselves Onostict, although 
the name was adopted and abased 
by heretics. 



what is said of the retorreetion by Christians? *[i\rofo.] Who are the 
DocetiB ? Are the teoeta of the Gnostics noticed at all in the New Testament ? 
37. What vera the opinions of Dr. Barton and Moeheim upon the heresies 
whiobtroabledtheChnrch? Was Sinon Magos a heretic. 
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Tijmwg. into three classes : — (1) Those in which Christ- 
ianity was associated with Judaism: to which class be- 
long the Nazarenes and Ebionites. (2) Those in which 
Christian doctrines were infused into the oriental philo- 
sophy: to which class belong the followers of Simon 
Magns, Menander, Satuminos, Cerdo, and Marcion^ of the 
Asiatic School ; Basilides, Carpocrates, and Valentinus of the 
Alexandrian School. (8) Those which are founded upon the 
principles of the Grecian philosophy, as the heresies of 
Fraxeas, Artemon, Theodotus, and others. Mosheim 
holds that Simon Magus was not a heretic, but one who 
proclaimed open war against Christianity. Dr. Burton, 
however, says that '4f he borrowed any part of the 
Christian scheme and united it to his own, he would be 
called in ancient times a heretic, and the Fathers assert 
that he was the parent of all heresies.^' 

^ . ^ V 88. Upon the dispersion of the 

Conversion of ) - ., '^ ^ ^, _xj ^ c^^ 
_ p , f Behevers, after the martyrdom of St. 

Stephen, Saul still continued to per- 
secute the Church with ungovernable fury, and having 
procured letters of commission from the Sanhedrim to 
go into Damascus,* a noble city about 160 miles north- 
east of Jerussdem, he set out to carry on his persecu- 
tion there. On his way thither he was miraculously con- 



* Damascas was at this time 
held by Aretas, a prince of Arabia, 
who luid recently beaten his son- 
in-law, Herod Agrippa, in a 
pitched battle, and placed a gar- 
rison in Damascus. This pro- 
bably caused him to fear Roman 
interference, and to desire to pro- 



pitiate the Jews ; consequently he 
would not be likely to restrain 
Saul's intended persecution of 
meu hateful to the Jews. We 
have no direct intimation that 
the Gospel had been extended to 
Damascus until we read of Saul's 
journey thither. 



38. Give an aceonnt of the conTersion of Saul. 
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verted CActs ix), and it was revealed to him that he was Tibuiui. 
to preach the religion of the Jews to the Gentiles. Hav- 
ing been baptised by Ananias, and having remained 
three days in Damasccs, he retired to Arabia, where he 
remained upwards of two years. At the end of this 
time, we find him again at Damascns, (in which city he 
escaped from the fary of his enemies by being let down 
the wall in a basket,) and then at Jemsalem, from which 
place he was conveyed to his native city of Tarsus. 
_. -^ 39. According to the chronology which 

nh* h 1 ^^ ^^ adopted, the conversion of Saul 
took place in the first year of the Church, 
dating the foundation thereof from the day of Pentecost^ 
A.i>. 31. The following events, as related by St. Lnke^ 
had already occnrred : — ^Matthias having been elected and 
^ nambered with the Apostles, and the Holy 
• • Spirit having descended npon them, 3,000 

persons were converted by the preaching of Peter: the 
cripple was healed at the Beantifal gate of the Temple 
hy Peter and John, who were imprisoned in conseqnenee 
of the success attending a discourse of the former, but 
were discharged next day: Ananias and Sapphira fell 
down dead at the rebuke of Peter, for lying to the Holy 
Ghost: the Apostles were then imprisoned, but set at 
liberty on the advice of Gamaliel : seven Deacons were 
then chosen to perform certain dvil and ecclesiastical 
duties : persecation followed the increase in the number 
of disciples which now took place, and Stephen died^ 
the first Christian martyr: the persecution grew more 



Sd. MeotloD some of the prinelpto erants which took plaee In the CbBrtb 
during the flnt yew after our Loitl'a reerarrcetioD. 
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TiBniDi. fierce, and the Church was dispersed: Philip fled 
to Samaria^ where he baptised Simon Magns, the 
Ethiopian eannch, and many others, and Peter and John 
went there to complete the woric which Philip had began, 
by conferring the gifts of the Holy Ghost: the religion 
now spread, and Saol was converted to the Christian 
faith, while on his way to persecnte the Church at 
Damascus. 

p -N 40. We may suppose that the Gospel 

iAp r 7 \ ^^^^^^ ^ advance, notwithstanding 

*. .^. I the difficulties which it had to encounter. 
JD&aosUion \ 
f p-j ^ I As addressed to the Jews, these difficul- 

' J ties may be referred to the following 

causes: — (1) It was adverse to the opinions upon which 

their national hopes were founded, for they clung to the 

expectation of a temporal Prince, who was to raise their 

niUion above every other. (2) Without repealing the 

Levitical code, it lowered its estimation greatly, and 

decried the long-esteemed mcltit of ritual zeal. (3) It 

represented the crucifixion of its founder as a cruel and 

imjust murder. On the other hand, it was not without 

circumstances favourable to its progress. The Roman 

government was indifferent to the reli^ous disputes of 

the Jews, and consequently gave no encouragement to 

the opposition to the spread of the Gospel. It was bent 

on preserving peace ; and the Jewish dignitaries for the 

most part knew their own interest too well to neglect so 

manifest a means of ingratiating themselves with their Ro- 



40. M«nt{oo any dreamsUnces which vera likely to hare been nnfaTonrable 
to the early progress of Christianity among the Jews. How woald the 
Soman government be Ukely to regard the oppotttion of the Jews to the spread 
of the gospel ? How was the management of a Ghorch founded by an Apoetle 
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man masters as that of endeaTooring to abate a disposi- Tnnin. 
position to turbulence in consequence of religions diffe- 
rences. The ^ work of evangelization; then^ advanced. 
In various parts of Palestine, no donbt^ Churches were 
established by the Apostles; and as each of these was 
founded^ the care of it seems to have been committed to 
one or more ministers, the Apostles themselves continu- 
ing to be the superintendents of it, and travelling from 
place to place, wherever they had planted a Church. It 
is thought that there were also other ministers, in addi- 
tion to those specially appointed to the different Churches, 
whose of!ce it was to go about in the country, discharging 
their spiritual duties. These were called Evangelists. 
Mark* and Lukef were probably of this class, in addition 
to their being Evangelists in the modem acceptation of the 
term. Thus matters proceeded for some few years, daring 
which there is little for the historian to record out of the 
8canty materials that have come down to us. In the year 
36 a disturbance happened in Samaria, in consequence of 
the delusions practiced by an impostor, possibly 
Simon Magus. Pilate, who was then Procu- 
rator of Judaea, acted with great barbarity upon the occa- 
sion, committing cruel slaughter among the people. Com- 
plaint was made to Yitellius,^ President of Syria, who 



A.D. 36. 



* Mark*8 Grospel is supposed to 
have appeared about two years 
after that of Matthew* It was 
principally composed ont of the 
discourses of Peter, upon whom 
Mark attended in his travels. 
Mark was the first Bishop of 
^exandria. 

t Luke, who was Paul's com- 



panion and attendant, is supposed 
to have been a native of Antioch, 
a proselyte, and a physician by 
profession. In addition, to hiB 
Gospel, lie wrote the Acts. 

i Yitellius had been at Jeru- 
salem the year b^ore, at the Pass- 
over, when he deposed Caiaphas, 
and made Jonathan High Priest. 



eondueted ? What do you underBtand by the term ETaogellsts ? What was 
the &te of Fllate ? 
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TiBSEiDs. deposed Pilate and sent him to Borne to answer to the 
Emperor. Pilate did not reach Rome nntil the following 
year, when Tiberras was dead. Caligula, who succeeded 
liberins, banished him to Yienne, in Gaol, where, ac- 
cording to Eosebias, he destroyed himself. 
Caliqula. CcOiffula, fourth] ^^' '^'^^nm having been murdered. 
Emperor of I *^^ * ^^^ ^^ ^2 years, was succeeded, 
n I in the year 37, by Caius Caligula, son 

/ of his nephew, Germaiiicus, Caligula 
A T) ^7 began his reign at the age of 25 with all 
clemency and regularity; but his promising 
qualities soon vanished, and he acquired such a compli- 
cation of enormities that he became one of the worst 
monsters that ever trod the earth« For a few years he 
proved a tenible scourge to the Romans, and insulted over 
that proud city which had so often insulted over the rest of 
the world. 

42, In the reign of Caligula the Jews were 
reduced to such difficulties and dangers by 
the pride of the Emperor that they had little 
thought to 'bestow upon the persecution of the Christians; 
and to this may in a great measure be attributed the peace 
which the Church enjoyed at this time, and the progress 
which the Gcospel made. ,The Emperor expected that all 
nations should adore him as a God, and sent express orders 
to PetroniuB, the successor of YitelUus in Syria, to dedicate 
a large and costly image to him, and set it up in the very 
Temple at Jerusalem, which was henceforth to be called 
^* The Temple of illustrious Cains and propitious Jupiter.*' 
This outrage kept Judaea in a ferment, and Petronius was 

41. Wbat WM the general character of Califfnla, foarth Emperor of Boroe? 

43. la what manner did the condnct of Callffnla affect the Church ? What 

particolar reaaon wai there for commotion amongst the Jews daring Wb reign ? 



The Statue 
ofCcdigula. 



at AntiocK \ 
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so affected by the distress of the Jews that he deferred the Cauoula. 
dedication of the image, and the Jews were finally snc- 
cessf ol in their resistance^ through the mediation of Agrippa. 

The Church ^ ^^' -'^^^^S these transactions the Ghnrch 

flonrished exceedingly, and the Gospel 
spread among the Jews in all parts. Bat 
probably there was no place, except Jerusalem, where the 
new religion made such great progress as it did in Antioch, 
the capital of Syria. Bejecting the idea of some that Peter 
founded a bishoprick here in the year 39, there is no doubt 
that in the first few years of Christianity, the Church at 
Antioch (founded probably after the dispersion upon the 
death of Stephen) was one of the most flourishing. It was 
long before it was visited by any one fh>m Jerusalem : the 
deposition of Pilate, however, and the annexation of Judaaa 
to the Presidentship of Syria, brought the two cities into 
closer connexion, and established more regular communi- 

D cation between them. About the year 41 a 

41 
• report of the number of converts at Antioch 

having reached the ears of the Apostles at Jerusalem, 

they sent Barnabas to visit the Christians there. Barnabas, 

encouraged by the favourable prospect, proceeded to Tarsus 

to engage the services of Saul, who came and remained at 

Antioch for a whole year, dming which time the gospel 

seems to have spread rapidly among all ranks (Acts xi. 

22). It was the pivot on which the Church of the Gentiles 

more especially revolved. "And disciples were called 

Christians* first in Antioch" {Acts xi. 26). Evodius was 

* It is doubtM' whether this I them by the Jews or Bomans in. 
appellation was first applied to | contempt, or assumed by them- 

43. By whom was the Charch of Antioch founded ? By whom, and when, 
was it first visited from Jernsalem ? Where were the disciples of Jesne first 
called Christians? •[^or«.] What other names had they prerioasly ? Who 
was the first Bishop of Antioch ? By whom was he succeeded ? 
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caliovla. appointed the first Bishop of Antioch, aboat the year 46 
or 46. In the year 70 he was succeeded by Ignatius, who 
suffered martyrdom at Rome, a.d. 107. 
Th a t II ^' ^^^ several years after the Ascen- 

f fJi CfinHI I ®^^°' *^® ^^^^ ^^^ ^*^ *^® merciful 
^ *^ offers of salvation by Jesus Christ. The 

Apostles had received commission to baptize all nations, 
but they understood it only of the Jews of all 
A.D. 40. nations. But now God thought fit to open a 
door to the Gentiles. A special revelation upon the subject 
was made to Peter, who baptized the first GentUe convert, 
namely, Cornelius, a Boman Centurion quartered at Cassarea, 
the usual residence of the Boman governor. Cornelius was 
a devout men who feared God (Acts x. 2), and was probably 
distinct from the idolatrous GentUes on the one hand, and 
from Proselytes* (with whom* he is often ranked) on the 
other. 

C""""". CUmdim, m 1 *^- ^'^'^ """^"^ "^^^ '^'^ 
Tf ^ n r what less than four years, was stabbed) 

Mmperor of Home. J 

*^ and succeeded by his undo, Claudius, 

. -. . ^ A.D. 41. Claudius published two edicts, one in 

£eivour of the Jews at Alexandria, and the othe' 

in favour of the Jews throughout the empire, whereby they 



selves, 
names 



They had very early the 
of " Jesseans" ( leo-o-aiot,), 
"Saints" i&yioi,\ " BeUevers 
(irKTTot), "Elect" (iicXeicxot), 
&c,, among themselves, and those 
of "Nazarenes," "Galileans" Ac, 
among the Jews. 

• ]nx>8elvtes (converts to the 
Jewish religion) were of two 



kinds: — (1) Proselytes of righte- 
ousness, who were circmndsed, 
and took upon themselves the 
observance of the whole Jewish 
law ; and (2) Proselytes of the 
gatCL who did not conform to the 
whole of the law, and were ad- 
mitted only to imperfect privi- 
leges. 



44. Who was the first Oentile couTert to Chrifltlanitj? •[yote.} How 
many kinds of Prooelytes were there ? 

45. What was the condact of Clsadlns, fifth emperor of Rome, to the Jews ? 
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were allowed to live according to their own laws and the Claudius. 
rites of their ancestors, provided they did not abuse their . 
liberty in disturbing the liberty of other nations. But 
Dion* assures us that when the Jews became numerous in 
Rome, he forbade all their public assemblies, and put down 
their colleges and their taverns where they usually met. 
Famme in Judcear^\ ^^- ^^ tJ^«year43, certain persons 

Presbyters, J ^^^ ^^ *^® ^ ^^ prophecy came 

^ from Jerusalem to Antioch ; .one of 

whom, named Agabus, foretoldf that there would 
^ • be a great famine t through many parts of the 

world. The predicted affliction visited Judaea in the follow- 
ing year ; whereupon the disciples in Antioch, having raised 
a subscription for the relief of their brethren in Judaea, sent 
it by the hands of Barnabas and Saul to the elders in 
Jerusalem {Acts xi. 30). This is the first time the word 
vpefffivrtpoQ is used in the New Testament : it has given rise 
to much controversy, because the distinction between 
Presbyter and Bishop is sometimes not clearly marked in 
the sacred writings. Br. Short says, *' there is much indis- 
tinctness about the names of Bishop and Priest, or Elder 



* A profane historian of the 
third century. 

t This is an instance of those 
preternatural gifts of the Spirit 
which were so plentiMly vouch- 
safed to the early Christians. In 
the New Testament the gift of 
prophecy is spoken of in two dis- 
tinct meanings: — (1) the power 
of interpreting the Scriptures, 



pretematurally supplied ; and (2 ) 
the power of foretelling future 
events. 

X This famine prevailed at 
Rome in the second year of Clau- 
dius ; in Judsa in liie four follow- 
ing years ; in Greece in the ninth 
year ; and again at Rome in the 
tenth and eleventh years. 



46. When did the famine oocar in Jndea.'and what was the condact of the 
Christians in Antioch ? By whom was it foretold? •{Note'], How is the gift 
of prophecy spolien of In the New Testament? What is Dr. Short's opinion 
upon the distinction between Bishop and Presbyter? 



E 
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CtAomoi. [wfnfffi4^tfH>c] ; bnt if we rappose by way of h jpothefids 
tfagt there were Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, we shall find 
no'statements which cannot be easily reconciled with the 
sopposition." 

47. The accession of Galigala led 
^T^^ I to the advancement of Herod 

-^ ' ^ Agrippa the elder, son of Aristobn- 

Ins, and grandson of Herod the Great. He was aspiring, 
politic, and insinuating, and zealons for Judaism and the 
Mosaic rites. Having mn throngh various changes of for- 
tone, he eventually gained the special favour of Tiberius, 
by whom, upon some suspicion of his intentions arising, 
he was thrown into prison. He had also contracted a friend- 
ship with Caligula, who, upon obtaining imperial anthorityf 
released him from prison, and made him king of all his uncle 
Philip's dominions, with the addition of the tetrarchy of 
Abilene, in Syria. Claudius completed his honours and 
sovereignty, adding Samaria, Judsa, and Idumea to 
his former dominions of Trachonids, Galilee, Periea, 
and Abilene, conferring consular honours upon him, 
giving him the superintendence of the Temple and the 
appointment of the High Priest, and moreover bestow- 
ing the small kingdom of Chalcis, at the foot of Mount 
Libanus, on his brother Herod* Thus Agrippa pos- 
sessed nearly all the territories of his grandfatheri 
Herod the Great, and the whole country of Pales-' 
tine was in his person again governed by a Jewish prince,* 

* See Palais Evidences, part iL c 6. 



47. Olve a tborthUtory of Agrippa the eUter. What waa bla eoodnet to the 
Cbrifltlaoa daring the prevalenea of the flunlne la Jod«i? Who waa the 
ApostotteprotoniaitTr? What eflbet had hiaeouUnej upon hiaaoenaer? 
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and in this sense restored to independence. Dming the Clavoios. 
prevalence of the famine foretold by Agabas, the Chris- 
tians at Jerusalem, who for ten years before had met 
with no great disturbance, suffered from a sharp persecu- 
tion raised against them by King Herod Agrippa. Desir- 
ous to ingratiate himself with the Jews,- he struck at the 
Apostles themselves, and began with James, son of 
Zebedee and brother of John, whom he ^^ killed with the 

named the Great, the Apostolic protomartyr, 
the first of that number who gained the crown. Clemens 
Alexandrinns relates that his accuser, convinced by the 
extraordinary conrage and constancy displayed by James 
at his trial, publicly professed himself a Christian, and 
was beheaded at the same time as the Apostle. The death 
of James was so gratifying to the Jews, that Agrippa 
proceeded to apprehend Peter also, and committed him to 
prison, designing to have him executed immediately after 
the feast of the Passover. But Peter was miraculously 
delivered by an angel, and withdrew himself to a plaoo 
of greater security. Upon this the King, having com- 
manded the keepers of the prison to be put to death, 
departed from Jerusalem to Cassarea, where he was seized 
with a loathsome malady, and died miserably, after en- 
during exquisite torments in his bowels for five days. 
The memory of this first prince who dipped his hands in 
the blood of the Apostles was insulted by the inhabitants 
of C»sarea and Samaria, who adorned themselves with 
garlands, and made offerings to Charon for joy at his 
death. 
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Claudius. ^ 48. Herod Agrippa left one son, called 

■ ^ ^ I also Agrippa, and three daughters. Agrippa 

Government r ., i ^rr u i. 

the younger was only 17 years old when 

' ' / his father died : he was at that time with 

the Emperor at Rome, and would probably have obtained 
his father's kingdom, had not Claudius been persuaded 
that it would be dangerous to commit it to a youth. 
Judssa thereupon became again subject to a Eoman Pro- 
curator ; and not only Judsea, but all the territories held 
by Agrippa the elder. Caspius Eadus was appointed the 
first Procurator, upon this renewal of the office ; he was 
succeeded by Tiberius Alexander, Yentidius Cumanus, 
Felix, Porcius Eestus, Albinus, and Gressias Floras. Four 
years after his father's death, Agrippa, being then 21 
years old, obtained from the Emperor the kingdom of 
Chalcis, vacated by the death of his uncle Herod, and 
with it the superintendence of the Temple and the ap- 
pointment of the High Priest. In the year 52, Claudius 
transferred him to Trachonitis and the adjoining district. 

The Service of the) ^^' ^^^^^ *^® *^™® ^^ Agi-ippa's 
p, .n \ death, Saul and Barnabas, haying 

disposed of their contributions at 

. _ . . Jerasalem, returned to Antioch, where a divine 

* ' revelation was made that these two should be 

set apart for the service of the Gentiles {ActA xiii. 2). 

They were accordingly ordained to be ministers of the 

uncircumcision. From this joint commission Barnabas 

also obtained the name of Apostle : St. Jerome calls him 

the fourteenth Apostle, and the Greek and Latin Church 

ever honoured him as such. 

48. How was Palestine gorerned after the death of Herod Agrippa ? 

49. Which of the Apoetlee were set apart for the aenrloo of the QentOet ? 
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Dispersion of the 
Apostles, 



A.D. 45. 



} 



50. For twelve years after the Claudius. 
Ascension all the Apostles, except 
St. Paul, confined themselves in a 
manner to Palestine ; but now the time was 
come when, according to their Lord's com- 
mand, they were to disperse and preach the Gospel in all 
pai-ts of the world. Some suppose that before their de- 
parture they composed the Apostles' Creed* and the 
Apostles' Canons; but most learned men are satisfied 
that bT>th belong to later times. The part of the world 
which each Apostle should take was probably decided by 
lot, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Peter went 
into Pontus, Galatia, and Lesser Asia. Andrew had 
Scythia and Sogdiana allotted to him ; though afterwards 
he is supposed to have turned towards Greece, and founded 
the Bishoprick of Byzantium. John^s portion was partly 



• It is probable that this creed 
arose from small beginnings, (1 
PeL m. 21—1 TinLYU 22— Heb. 
z. 22, 23,) and was graduallv 
enlarged, as occasion required, 
in order to exclude new errors 
from the Church. It appears to 
have been the general creed of 
the Church from, at least, the 
dose of the second century, for 
we have a clear exposition of it 
in Irenaeus* TrecUise against Here- 
ties; nor did it undergo any 
very great or material change. 
The common form of it in the 
fourth century was the follow- 
ing: — "I believe in God, the 
Father Almighty, and in Jesus 



Christ, his only begptten son, 
our Lord, who was bom of the 
virgin Mary by the Holy Ghost, 
was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, buried, arose from the 
dead, on the third day ascended 
to the Heavens, and sits on the 
right hand of the Father, whence 
he shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead ; and in the Holy 
Spirit; the Holy Church; the 
remission of sins ; and a resur- 
rection of the body." A few 
centuries later, it attained in the 
Romish Chiirch its ampler form, 
in which it has since been 
adopted by most Protestant 
Churches. 



50. How long after the Asoension did the Apostles, with one exception, 
confine themselvea to Palestine ? When they dispersed, what was the destina- 
tion of each? •{ITote.} What was the origin of the Apostles' Creed? What 
is the earliest notice of it ? 
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claddto*. the same as Peter^s, namely. Lesser Asia, bat he remained 
in Jerusalem till after the Virgin's death.* Philip had 
upper Asia, with parts of Scythia and Colchis. Arabia 
Felix was allotted to Bartholomew, into which parts he 
canied the Gospel of St. Matthew. Matthew himself 
preached in Asiatic Ethiopia, by Chaldaea, Persia, and 
Parthia: bnt Paithia was more particularly allotted to 
Thomas^ who also preached to the Hyrcanians, Bactrians, 
and Indians. James the Less, being Bishop of Jerusalem, 
continued principally in that city. Simon had Egypt, 
Gyrene, Lybia, and Mauritania. Jiuie had Syria and 
Mesopotamia. MdtthMU had Cappadocia aud Colchis. 

51. Of the travels and actions of 



St. PauVs 
Apostolic Jmmeys 



> the Apostles named in the preceding 
paragraph we hare bnt a very short 
and uncertain account. The narrative of St. Luke, leaving 
m. ^ MM *h® ^®8* 0^ the Apostles, proceeds with the 

J^ T j Aa 

* ' separate memoirs of that eminent teacher whose 
extraordinary and sudden conversion has been already 
related, namely, Saul, the thirteenth Apostle. Having 
been separated with Barnabas to the ministry of the 
Gentiles, these two, accompanied by John Mark, the 
nephew of Barnabas, sent out from Antioch to Cyprus,^ 

* The death of the Virgin is I altogether without pain, and that 



thought to have occurred at Jeru- 
Balem, about a.d. 48; but there 
is a great uncertainty about it. 
Some imagine that she died a 
natural death; others, that she 
suffered martyrdom. The Roman- 
ists affirm that the Apostles were 
miraculously transported from 
various parts of the world to be 
present at her death, which was 



on the third day after her burial 
she rose a^ain and ascended into 
Heaven; m memory of which 
thev keep the 15th day of Au^st, 
with great pomp and solemnity. 

t See Pcuafs Evidences^ Part i. 
c. 4, for a ^er account of these 
journeys. 

X A famous island in the Medi- 
terranean. 



61. Give a short account of St. Paors Apostolic joarneys. When did lie 



^ 
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A.D. 60. 



where they converted Serous Paulas, the Roman Governor, Clatoim. 
and Sanl adopted the name of Panl.* From 
Cypms, Panl proceeded to Perga in Pamphilia, 
and havmg suffered various persecutions at Antioch (in 
Pisidia,) Iconium, and Lystra, he returned to Antioch. 
After abiding here some time, the Council at 
Jerusalem (see next par.) having been held 
meanwhile, Paul, accompanied by Luke, proceeded on a 
second joumeyf through Assia Minor to Ephesus, and, 
crossing the JEgean sea, visited Philippi,]: where he was 
whipped and imprisoned; then Thessalonica, where the 
Jews raised such commotions as obliged him to escape to 
Athens;! then Corinth,|| where he was brought before the 
Roman tribunal, but disnussed, from the contempt the 
magistrate entertained for the Jewish ccmtroversies, of 



* Panl is a Roman name ; and 
was probably adopted by Sanl m 
honour of his first Gentile convert, 
and as being more familiar than 
8aiil among the Gentiles, with 
whom he was now about to 
associate. 

t On this journey, either at 
Derbe or Lystra, St. Panl met 
with Timothy, a Gentile convert, 
whom he took with him as an 
assistant. Although Panl opposed 
the circumcision of Titus when 
perverse men declared it neces- 
sary, he nevertheless circumcised 
Timothy, being aware that the 
Jews would never receive instruc- 
tion from one uncircumcised, and 
being willing in indifferent matters 



to accommodate himself to mexi^s 
humours. 

X The capital of Macedonia. 
This was the first place upon the 
continent of Europe where the 
Croepel was preached. 

§ Here Paul converted Diony- 
sins the Areopagite, whom it is 

fenerally supposed he constituted 
rst Bishop of Athens. About this 
time Claudius, by his edict, baDF* 
ished all Jews firom Rome, in coiv- 
sequence of the tumults they 
created about Christ. The Christ- 
ians also were expelled; for the 
Romans made little distinction 
between the two. 

II From Corinth, Paul is sup- 
posed to have written his two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. 



abaodon the name of Saal ? filfote.] Was there any thing InoonslBtent in St. 
Paal roqniring Timothy to be circnmelied, after preventing the clrcumcMon of 
TituB? ti^oteJ] Where was the Gospel first preached npon the continent of 
Borope? ^[Note.] Name Paul's distinguished conyert at Athens. Howeaoo 
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Claudius, which he accounted Christianity to be one ; then Ephesus, 

and so through Asia Minor to Jerusalem. After 
this Paul again visited Antioch, and then 
Ephesns,* passing through Asia Minor: at Ephesus, where 
he daily ministered for two years, he nearly lost his life, 
in a commotion raised by Demetrius, the silver-smith, in 
consequence of the decline of the trade in images : he was 
driven from Ephesus only to renew his labours in Greece, 
where, after proceeding as far as the borders of Illyrlcum, 
he re-visited Corinthf^ and, in consequence of a conspiracy 
of the Jews, traced his steps back through Macedonia to 
Fhilippi ; whence he took shipping to Jerusalem, reaching 
that city in time for the feast of Pentecost, after an absence 
of nearly five years. 

- - . . \ 52. The principle that it was not neces- 

JudcuzinQ 1 

ryy . . saryfor a heathen to conform to the Mosaic 

Christians — I , , « , . . ^, . . . 

^ 7 / r ^^^ before his conversion to Christianity 

r . was established by Paul and Barnabas dur- 

J mg their first journey. This was not the 

doctrine of a party in the Church at Jerusalem, whatever 



• Ephesus was one of the seven 
Churches of Asia, mentioned by 
St. John {Rev, ii., iii.), the others 
being Laodicea, Pergamos, Phila- 
delphia, Sardis, Smyrna, and 
Thyatira. Probably Paul visited 
Crete about this time, where he 
planted Churches, over which he 
left Titus to preside. From Ephe- 
sus it is thought that Paul wrote 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
the first Epistle to Timothy, and 



the Epistles to the Galatians and 
to Titus. Paul entrusted the care 
of the Church at Ephesus to 
Timothy, who has consequently 
been called the first Bishop of 
Ephesus. 

t From Corinth Paul wrote his 
celebrated Epistle to the Romans, 
having before his arrival there 
written from Philippi his second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 



the Christians to be banished from Rome by Claodios? *[iirot«.] Kame the 
seven Churches of Asia mentioned tj St. John. 
52. What disagreement arose in the Chnrch at Antioch doring St. Piua'fl 
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was the practice of the Church at Antioch ; for apon the Gi-audiv*. 
return of Panl and Barnabas to the latter city^ they fonnd 
the brethren greatly disturbed, in consequence of the teach- 
ing of Jewish converts from Jndsea, that nnless 
they obseryed circamcision and the Mosaic in- 
stitntions they conld never be saved (Acta xv. 1). This 
was so complete a subversion of the doctrine of salvation by 
Christ, that the teaching could not be for a moment ad- 
mitted. After many conferences and disputations, it was 
judged requisite to send a deputation to consult the Apostles 
and Presbyters at Jerusalem, and to bring back a definite 
sentence concerning this important question. Accordingly, 
early next year, Paul and Barnabas, taking with 
them Titus and others, repaired to Jerusalem for 
this purpose. [See note, par. 51.] James, Peter, and John 
were at this time at Jerusalem, and it was resolved to ap- 
point an assembly* of themselves and the Presbyters to 
settle this matter. At this assembly, James appears to 
have presided. Alter '^ much disputing," Peter spake in 
favour of the Grentiles, showing that it is only ^' through the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved" {Acts xv. 
11). Paul and Barnabas followed to the «ame effect, ^^ de- 
daring what miracles €k>d had wrought among the Gentiles 
by them" (Acts xv. 12) ; and then James gave sentence 



A.D. 46. 



♦ This was the first Council of 
the Christian Church. Apostolic 
synods had been held before, to 
elect a successor to Judas {A cts i. 
26,) and to select the seven Dea- 



cons (^AcU vi. 5) ; but these could 
not be called Councils of the 
Church in the sense which we 
give the word Council now. 



first Apoftolio Journey? Give an accoantof the Conncll held at Jernsaletn, 
and of the decree which was there drawn np. Who were present^ at it ? Olva 
the purport of St. Peter's speech. Who presided, and what do you infbr firom 
tbence? 
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CtsAxmrn, tliat the Jewish rites ought not to be imposed upon the 
believing Gentiles ; bnt, that the zealous Jews might have 
no offence, it was agreed that the Grentile converts should 
observe these four things:— (1) To abstain from meats 
offered to idols, becanse the contrary might seem a partld- 
pation in the idolatry : (2) to abstain from fornication^ 
which the Gentiles accoanted little or no crime : (3) to ab- 
stain from things strangled, which were extremely odions 
to the Jews : and (4) to abstain from blood, which was 
supposed to be forbidden to affright men from cruelty and 
bloodshed. This decree was delivered by James, in the 
name of the Conncil, and having been formally written out, 
was sent by Paul and Barnabas, together with Judas and 
Silvanus,* to Antioch and other parts. 

58. Epiphanins tells us that the noted 

heretic, Cerinthus, was the ringleader of the 

faction at Antioch, which disturbed the 

Church there, upon the question of the cir- 

enmdsion of Gentile converts ; but others assign so late a 

date as the end of the century to his notoriety. He was 

by birth a Jew, but was initiated in letters and philosophy 

at Alexandria. His heresy was a species of Gnosticism, 

modified so as to seem not quite inconsistent with Jewish 

opinions.f Thus, he allowed that the creator of the world 

was the law-giver of the Jews, and a being endowed at first 



Cerinthm 

and the 

Cerinihiana, 



* Contracted into Silas, under 
which name he is mentioned in 
Acts xvii. 4 and xviii. 6. In the 
Epistles he is called SUvanus, 
See 2 Cor. i. 19; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 
Thess.l 1. 



t Neander says, " Cerinthus is 
best entitled to be considered as 
the intermediate link between 
the Judaizing and the Gnostic 
sects." 



68. Who IB said by Epiphanias to bsTe been the rtniirleader tn the dlstarb- 
•noe of the Charch at Antioch ? Explain the teotta of the Onostics. and those 
of the Cerinthians particolarly. With what noted IndiridaalB or p*rtiM was 
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with the greatest virtue; but asserted that he derived his Ci.Avi>iuft. 
power from the Supreme God ; and that he had by degrees 
faUen from his native dignity and virtue — ^that in order to 
destroy his corrupted emphre, the Supreme God had com- 
missioned one of his glorious (Eons, whose name was Christ, 
to descend upon earth, and that Christ entered into the 
body of the man Jesus (Christ and Jesus being two distinct 
beings) which was crucified, but that Christ had not suffered, 
but ascended into Heaven. Cerinthus required his followen 
to retain part of the Mosaic Law, but to regulate their lives 
by the example of Christ ; and taught that a resurrection 
of the body would take place, after which Christ would 
reign upon earth with his faithful disciples a thousand years, 
which would be spent in the basest sensual indulgences. 
In the doctrine of a millenium he partly agreed with Jasttn 
Martyr, Iren»u8, Tertullian, and others ; but these cele- 
brated persons did not share in his gross notions of the 
millenial sabbath. This mixture of Judaism and Oriental 
philosophy made many converts, and the Cerinthians soon 
became numerous. They admitted a part of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, but rejected the rest, and held the Epistles of St. 
Paul in great abhorrence. Irenseus says that St. John wrote 
his Gospel ^^ to root out the erroneous doctrine which had 
been spread by Cerinthus." 

^ . _ .64. Not long after the Council 

Dtsaareement between ] ^ t i t* ^ 

Ir , , _ ^ at Jerusalem, Peter came to 

Fatu and Peter, J * ^. , j c *• - jm 

Antioch, and for a time mixed 

freely with the Gentile converts ;« but subsequently, from 

- ■ - - ■ ■ — ■ — - - ■ — 

Cerlntbos connected in his false opinions? Wherein did he differ in some 
points from them ? What is the testimony of IrensBas with respect to Sk 
John's Gospel ? 

64. Oi?e a short aoconnt of the disagreement between Paul and Peter. 
W)iat waa the origin and result of it? 
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GI.4DMU*. fear of offendiDg certain Jewish Christians, began to sepa- 
rate himself from them, which tended to confirm the Jews 
in their darling opinions, and to fill the Gentiles with new 
doabts and scrnples. Even Barnabas followed the example 
of Peter ; but Paul stood firm, and reproved Peter in the 
face of the whole Church, lest the weaker brethren shonld 
be more led awaj-to attach importance to nnessential 
points. Peter bore the reproof with patience, and no 
doubt amended his carriage. This is the last time that we 
read of Peter in the Holy Scriptures (GcUaUans ii. 11, 19). 
HT .1. jyAT X ^5. In the year 64 Claudius was 

IP /t> \ poisoned by his wife, Agrippma, after 

Emperor of RomeA ^ , ^'^ ^ .. •, 

'a, reign of about thirteen years and a 

half. He was succeeded by Nero, son of Agrip- 

pina by a former marriage with C. Domitius 

Ahenobarbus, at this time only 17 years of age. Nero 

showed himself, in the beginning of his reign, just, liberal, 

and merciful, but was afterwards a monster of cruelty and 

barbarity. He was the first emperor that persecuted the 

Christian Church. 

fy. p p 56. Paul had not been many days at 

-. ' . I Jerusalem after his third journey, when 

Imprisonment. I , ^ .^-^ ^ 

' the Jews, with whom the city was 

crowded in consequence of the feast, forced him out of the 

Temple, and would have destroyed him, had 

^^* ' not the sudden presence of the Roman guard, 

onder Claudius Lysias, from the tower of Antonia, rescued 

him out of their hands. It was the duty of this guard to 



A.D. 54. 



55. When did Nero begin to reign? What waa his character? What 
emperor first persecuted the Christian Church ? 
66. Give an account of St. f anrs apprehension, and his first imprisonment 
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preserve the public peace^ and to this, and not to any ^^^' 
favour to the Apostle, must the interposition be attributed; 
for no sooner had Lysias secured his person in the fortress 
than he began to examine him bj torture. But on finding 
that Paul was a Roman citizen, he sent him to Caesarea, 
where the Procurator Felix usually resided. Here he was 
detained for two years ; but upon Festus suc- 

• • • ceeding Felix in the office of Procurator, in the 
year 60, declining to have his case heard at Jerusalem, 
and appealing to the Emperor as a Roman, he was sent to 
Rome, accompanied by Luke, Aristarchus, Trophimus, 
and some others. After a tempestuous voyage they were 
wrecked on the Island of Melita, now called Malta, where 
they stayed three months, planting a Church and making 

many converts. In the early part of the spring 
^^* ®^* ■ they left Malta, and landed at Puteoli, a port 
of Campania, whence they proceeded shortly to Rome, 
the Christians of that city having come out to meet them, 
some as far as Appii Forum, a distance of fifty-one miles. 
For two years he received all that came to him, in a house 
which he was permitted to hire ; he was under the restraint 
of a soldier chained to him by the arm, but he preached 
the kingdom of Gk)d freely during this imprisonment.* 
« « « . 67. After Paul had been above four years 

St Pours ) . X xu T> J, \' X. 

i & prisoner to the Roman power, of which 
'' the latter two were passed at Rome, he was 

* Daring the two years that he I Epistles to the PhUippians, Ephe^ 
was at Borne, St. Paul wrote his | sians, Colossiaiis, and PhilemoiL 



at Borne. Wb j wm be xeacaed oat of the hands of the Jews at Jemtalem ? 
For what reason was he sent to Rome ? How long was be a prisoner at Rome ? 
57. Bow long did St Paal rem^ a prisoner under the Bomau power ? 
Why was be set at liberty ? 
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Nito. set at liberty,* being found not goiltj of the breach of any 
;Boixian law. We have no certain account of the subsequent 
career of Paul ; but it is supposed by many that, in the 
course of his zealous endeavours to extend the Grospel, he 
travelled westward as far as Britain. His martyrdom will 
be spoken of immediately. 

dh ' tin 'f \ ^' When St. Paul arrived at Rome, there 
P I were many Christians in the city, for St. 
' Luke says, " When the brethren heard of us, 
they came to meet us, as far as Appii Forum and the Three 
Taverns" {Ads xxvii. 15). Christianity was probably in- 
troduced into Rome by the ^* strangers of Rome, Jews and 
proselytes" (Acta ii. 10), ^who listened to the preaching of 
Peter on the day of Pentecost. St. Paul's preaching at 
Rome during his first imprisonment was abundantly fruit- 
M: his principal converts were probably Grentiles, some 
of them being people of rank and fortune, and even mem- 
bers of the emperor's household : ^' All the saints salute 
yoUy chiefly they that are of Ctesar's household" {PhU, iv. 
22). St. Paul seems to have been the first Apostle who 
visited Rome: St. Peter joined him there, (at what precise 
period we know not), and is, mentioned by early writers 
as his associate in founding and organizing the Church, 
the care of which they committed to Linus, who is there- 
fore called the first Bishop of Rome. [See note, par. 76]. 



* Soon after his release he wrote 
his Epistle to the Hebrews, that 
is, to tne converted Jews, dwelling 



in Judiea, the Jews of other 
countries being called Hellenists. 



S8. Which of the Apostles first Tiaited Rome? Show that there were many 
Christlaos there npon his arrlTal. Is there any reason to suppose that he 
made many Qentile converts? By whom was the Gharch of Rome founded ? 
What WM the sUteof Christianity there prerioas to the death of St. Paal? 
Who wu the first Bishop of Rome ? 
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CknsHamiiai) ^' Alexandria* was a 
Alexandria. I ^^' le«n"%t «nd was remarkable for tlie 
^ ardour with which diyers philosophical 
tenets were cnltivated. Moreoyer, the conntiy about Alex- 
andria was Inhabited by a set of men called Thorapeiit»,t 
of contemplative habits, not unlike those of the Jewish 
sect of the Essenes, whose system of morality in some 
points bore no marked dissimilarity from that of the Gospel. 
This variety of opinion and the prevalent philosophical 
habits were favourable to the toleration of the new doctrines 
at Alexandria; and accordingly we find that Christhuiity 
made more progress there than in any other Gentile city. 
Its schools, Jewish and Christian, were held in great 
esteem; and considerable attention was paid to the multi- 
plying copies of the Scriptures: one of these, the Codas 
Alexandrmus, a work of the fourth century, is now in 
the British Museum. We .have no authentic account of 
the introduction of Christianity into Alexandria ; but as 
dwellers in Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, 
were in Jerusalem when the Holy Spirit came down upon 
the Apostles, it is probable that the doctrine of the Crosi 
was carried thither upon the return of these to their homes. 



^ Alexandria was one of the 
patriarchal Sees, the others beinff 
Rome, Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
Constantinople. 

t liany of the Jews at Alex- 
andria were men of learning; and 
it will be remembered that the 
Septaagint translation of the 
Old Testament, which was made 



there, caused a knowledge of the 
true €fod to be widely diffused in 
Alexandria. 

X It is debated whether th^ 
were Christians, Jews, or heathen 
philosophers. Eusebius regarded 
them as Christian monks, estab- 
lished in Egypt by St. Mark. 



69. What was there In the state of Alexandria fsTonrable to the reeeptlon 
ol Chrlttlanltj ? By whom was the Chnrch at Alexandria fonnded ? What 
is known of the early sute of Christianity there ? Who were the ThenpeatM ? 
tCiTofei] Name the patriarchal sees. 
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NKfeo. The first Bishop of Alexandria was Mark,* the Evangelist, 
by whom the . Ghnrch there is supposed to have been 
founded. There is a tradition that he suffered maitjrdom ; 
but the probability is that he died a natural death in the 
eighth year of Nero^s reign. Annianus succeeded him in 
the administration of the Alexandrian Church. 
^ 60. St. Peter settled at Rome in the latter 

' I part of his life, and in the reign of Nero ; but 

* ^ the exact date is uncertain. He found Simon 
Magus, whom he had before defeated in Samaria, in great 
repute both with the people and with the Emperor, who. 
was a professed patron of magicians. The progress of this 
man provoked the indignation of Peter, who zealously 
opposed and defeated him in various encounters. Hegesippus 
relates a tale which is generally held to be fabulous, 
namely, that Simon offered to demonstrate his power, by 
ascending to Heaven as the ^on of God, whereupon he 
raised himself into the air by the help of two invisible 
devils, as in a chariot of fire. By Peter^s prayers the 
impostor was unmasked ; his two spirits were taken firom 
him, he fell headlong to the ground, and was so bruised 
that he died shortly afterwards. 

61 It does not appear that 

• public laws were enacted 

against Christianity, tiU the 

reign of Nero. The reason for this may be, that the con- 



Freedomfrom 
Roman Persecution, 



* It does not appear to be 
satisfactorily decided whether he 
is the John Mark so often men- 



tioned in the Acts, or some other 
person. 



60. What do we know of St Petw at Borne? What notoriom penmi did 
he meet there? 

61. When were pnbUo laws enacted against the Christians? To what 
eanse do yon attxibate the fireedom firom Aoman penecation op to this time Y 



Cattses of Roman 
Persecution, 
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verts to Christianity were regarded only as a Jewish sect, hsbo. 
1^ who had seceded from their brethren on acconnt of some 
difference of opinion of trifling importance ; and as the 
Bomans were not accustomed to trouble individuals on 
acconnt of their religion, and as they suffered the Jews in 
particular to live according to their own laws, it is not 
likely they would pay much attention to what they re- 
garded as the intestine quarrels of the Jews. But in the 
time of Nero, ^ Christianity had acquired considerable 
extent and stability, and its steady and uniform opposi- 
tion to heathen superstition could not long pass mmoticed. 

63. Independent of the general 
cause of persecution arising from the 
steady progress of Christianity, the 
following particular causes may be mentioned : — (1) The 
Christians contemned the religion of the state, which was 
closely connected with the Roman Government ; and the 
EomanSy although they tolerated religions from which the 
commonwealth had nothing to fear, would not suffer the 
ancient religion of their nation to be derided, and the people 
to be withdrawn from it. Yet these things the Christians 
dared to do. They also assailed the religions of all other 
nations. Hence, they were concluded to be imfriendly to 
public peace.* (2) The Christian worship had no sacrifices, 
temples, statues, or oracles : hence, its professors were 
deemed Atheists, and by the Eoman laws Atheists were 

♦ This is probably the reason | " destmctlTe superstition," 
why Tacitus calls Christianity a 



63. Mention any eircomstanees which were likely to hare been onfaTonr- 
able ;to tbe early progress of Christianity among the heathen. Why were the 
early Christians deemed Ath^dsts by tbe Romans? In what light were 
Atheists regarded t^ the Roman laws ? 
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vno. regarded as the pest of hnman society. Moreoyer, the 
worship of so many pagan deities afforded support 
great numbers, who were in danger of coming to want if 
Christianity should prevail. (3) Their cautions method 
of performing the offices of religion, dictated at first by 
fear or necessity, caused horrid calumnies to be circulated 
against them ; and it was believed that naticmal calamities 
were sent by the Gods, because the Christians, who con- 
temned their authority, were tolerated. 
First General \ 63. Under these circumstances, it is not 
Fersecuiion,* j wonderful that Nero, who had now 
fallen into monstrous vices, should endeavour to transfer 
to the Chiistians the guilt of which he was 
strongly suspected, that of having set fire to 
Rome, in the year 64. With this view, he inflicted Upon 
them the most exquisite tortures. Some, as Tacitus informs 
us, were crucified ; others impaled ; some thrown to wild- 
beasts ; and others wrapped in garments dipped in pitch, and 
bmned as torches to illuminate the night. In this persecu- 



A.D. 64. 



* The persecutions of the Chris- 
tians hy the Romans hare been 
accounted im in number, in con- 
sequence of an arbitrary interpre- 
tation of prophecy (Rev, xvii. 12, 
14). But history does not sup- 
port this predse number; for if 
we reckon the general and more 
severe persecutions, they were 

A.D. 

1. Nero 64 

2. Domitian... 95 

8. Trajan 107 

4. Hadrian ... 125 



fewer than ten ; but if we include 
the provincial and more lunited 
persecutions, they will be more 
than ten. oy those who reckon 
ten principal persecutions, the 
following are accounted the per- 
secuting Emperors, wlti^ dates of 
the persecutions : — 



A.D. 

5. M.Aurelius 166 

6. Severus ... 202 

7. Maximinus 282 

8. Dedus 250 



A.D. 

9. Valerian ... 267 
10. Diodetian.. 208 



63. What Is the date of the fint eystematlc penecnUon of the Christians by 
the heathen f Mention some of the more remarkable eircnmstanees connected 
with it. What account does Tacitns give of the snfftelDgs of the Ghrlsttans 
as the incendiaries of Rome ? Name some ct the eminent Christians who 
saffered In this persecution. *[Note,] Name the tea principal peiMcating 
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tion it is supposed that Paul and Peter suffered Martyrdom* Nsbo. 
at Rome; bat there is a controversy about the year, 
some contending that it was 64, and others 67 or 68. 
Paul, as a Roman citizen, was beheaded, and Peter 
orucified.t It is said they both suffered on the same day. 
Linus, the first Bishop of Borne, is also thought to have 
suffered about this time. The first persecution ended in 
the year 68: it is uncertain whether it extended beyond 
Bome. 

^^ \ 64. This and other Pagan persecutions 
ion J "^^re probably not upon the whole unfavour- 
able to the progress of Christianity. For, 
their extreme barbarity was not only revolting to the specta- 
tors, but gave fortitude to the suffierers, whose constancy in 
torture won the admiration of the best part of the heathen,} 
and convmced them of the sincerity of the Christians. And, 
in addition to this. Christians were dispersed into distant 
lands by the cruelties practised against them, and carried 
with them the doctrines of the Grospel to places which would 
otherwise have long remained without them. 



Effects 
Persecution, 



• Those who died for the Gos- 
pel were called Martyrs, (from 
fidpTupes, witnesses,) a term 
denoting that they were witnesses 
for Christ : those who only suf- 
fered loss of honours, goods, or 
liberty, were denominated Con- 
Jessars; they obtained veneration 
and influence, and enjoyed many 
prerogatives. 



t Origen savs he was crucified 
with his head downwards, as if 
he felt himself unworthy to die 
after the manner of his Heavenly 
Master. 

I We are told that Justin Mar- 
tyr was converted to Ghristianitv 
by witnessing tiie constancy with 
which the Christians endured 
torture* 



emperors, with dates. *[iiro(«.] Who reeelTed tbe name of Martyrs, and who 
that of GoDfenors? 

64. W h At was probably tbe general effect of Pagan persecation upon tbe pro- 
greH of Christianity ? Xi^ot^'} lUastrate year opinion by an eminent example. 

F 2 
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The Jeun8h\ 
War. J 



AD. 66- 



NaM>. _...,. 65. Towards the latter end of the year in 

which Rome was burnt, Gessins Floms snc* 

ceeded Albinns as Procurator of Judiea. The 

rapacity and oppression of this man created great discontent 

among the Jews, who at length broke out into 

open rebellion against Eome, in the year 66. 

After various skirmishes and massacres, Cestins Gallus, 

Governor of Syria, advanced against Jndsea and Jerusalem, 

but retired with considerable loss. The management of the 

war was subsequently entrusted to Vespasian, who laid siege 

to Jerusalem. In the year 69, Vespasian* was proclaimed 

Emperor, and some time afterwards his son Titus took the 

command of the besieging army. Jerusalem, with its 

Temple was taken and entirely destroyed! by 

Titus in the year 72, after a siege of about five 

months. Upwards of a million Jews are said to have 

perished in this war, and it has been asserted that every 

Christian escaped. Here ended the temporal state and 

economy of the Jews, who were now dispersed throughout 

all parts of the world. 

66. Our Lord had ^ven the Christians 
a warning to flee from Jerusalem when 
they should see it compassed with armies 
(Matt, xxiv. 15, 21). Accordingly, in 
the early part of the Jewish war, they 



A.D. 72. 



The Christiana 
at Pella, — 
Nazarenes and 
Ehionites. 



* Galba, Otho, and Yitellius, 
the three successors of Nero, held 
their disputed titles for only 
eighteoi months. 

t Upon the destruction of Jeru- 



salem, the piece of money which 
each Jew used to pay tor the 
maintenance of the Temple was 
ordered to be paid henceforward 
to the Capitol at Rome. 



65. GlTe the date and the cause (rf the Jewish war. Bj whom, and hi what 
year, was Jerasalem destroyed ? Did many Christians perbdi daring this war ? 
66 What became of the Christiami of Jemsaiem at the siege of that dty ? 
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fled, accompanied bj Sjmeon, their Bishop^ to Pella,* a Nbio. 
little Gentile city beyond Jordan, belonging to Agrippa^s 
dominions. ' Dunng their residence here, the Chnrch was 
vexed by the two sects of the NazareiM8\ and Ebi(mite8.t 
The former were most likely not heretics, bnt Christians, 
who adhered too rigorously to Mosaic ceremonies, and were 
consequently somewhat slightingly spoken of by their 
brethr^, now that the destmction of Jemsalem and the 
Temple had weakened the respect for the Uw, and diminished 
the number of Jadaizing Christians. The Ebionites, on 
the other hand, were decidedly heretical, entertaining certain 
Gnostic errors. They denied the divinity of our Savionr^ 
believing that he was bom of human parents, and that 
Christ decended upon Jesus at his baptism ; enjoined the 
observation of the law as necessary to saltation ; received 
part of the Old Testament, but utterly rejected the Kew 
Testament^ except St. Matthew's Gk)spel9 from which, how- 
ever, they expunged e^ery thing relating to the miracolous 
ccmception and birth of Christ ; and condemned Paul as an 
apostate, for having proved the dissolation of the Mosaic law. 

y7 y ^^* -^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^® destruction 
' 3 of Jerusalem, or perhaps a little later,§ 



* After the war, when things 
were quieted in Jndsea, it is be- 
lieved that they returned to 
Jerusalem, where they built a 
little oratory upon Mount Sion. 

t Although hrst applied to the 
disciples of Christ, by way of 
reproach, the term was afterwards 
giyen to Judaizing Christians. 



X The origin of the name is the 
subject of controversy : some de- 
rive it from the supposed founder 
of the sect, Ebion ; others from a 
Hebrew word siniifying j>oor. 

§ The chronology of the lat- 
ter half of the firist century is 
very obscure. 



Into what two sects were the Jewish ChrlstUns ^vlded who remained in the 
nefghhoarhood of Pella after the deBtrnction of Jerusalem ; and what was the 
difference between their doctrines? Explain the origin and tenets of the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites. 

67. Give an accoant of Menander and his religlens system. Was he pro- 
perly a heratie ? By whom were his doctrines opposed ? 
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there floniished at Antioch Menander, a Samaritan, who, like 
Simon Magns, was a notorious impostor and magician. He 
was one of those who arrogated to themselves the charac- 
ter of Savionrs of mankind, and oaght, therefore, rather 
to be ranked among madmen and lunatics than among 
heretics proper. As he erected his reli^ons system upon 
the same fundamental principles as Simon Magus did 
his, the ancients supposed he must have been a ^disciple 
of Simon. Iienaaus, Justin Martyr, and TertulUan op- 
posed the doctrines of Menander; and it is from their 
testimony we learn that he gave himself out to be one 
of the CEons sent from the pleroma to succour souls, 
and save them from the demons that rule in this sub- 
lunary world. 

^. , , N 68. Vespasian was succeeded in the 

Titus, eleventh ] -n v i.. mix v u j 

„ ' ^ r year 79 by his son Titus, who had 

Emperor of Borne* ) , , ^ ^. ' * r i.- 

^ '* '2, bad reputation on account of his 

severity and voluptuous life. But when he 
became charged with the burden of the em- 
pire his virtues displayed themselves, and he ruled with 
moderation and advantage to the people. Although 
Linus, f rst Bishop of Rome, is said by some to have 
suffered in Nero's persecution, others assign his martyr- 
dom to the reign of Titus. It does not appear, however, 
that the Christians were generally molested, either in 
this or the preceding reign. 
^ . . ,^ , 69. After a reign of little more 

Emperor of Rome. J ^^^ ^^ Domitian, not inferior 



TiTUSk 



A.D. 79. 



68. What was generaUy the conduct of the emperor Titns towards the 
Christians? _ . , 

$9. To what may we attribate the freedom from persecation which the 
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. _. to Noto in baseness of character. In the domitiak 

early part of his reign Domitian was proba- 
bly too much .engaged in cruelties against his heathen 
sabgects to allow of mnch consideration being bestowed 

A T) Qd °^^^ ^^ Christians ; but abont the year 94 
he began to exact with great severity the tax 
levied npon the Jews (with whom the Christians were 
oonfonnded) towards the maintenance of the Capitol at 
EcHne. Moreover, in addition to the general canses of 
persetntion mentioned in a former paragraph, he was 
excited to acts of cruelty against the Christians by poli- 
tical motives, for he had heard that a person would come 
from the line of David, who would attempt a revolution 
and produce a commotion in the empire. He particularly 
commanded, therefore, that the posterity of David should 
be sought out and put to death. In pursuance of his 
command, two grandchildren of the Apostle Jude were 
brought before him. Their poverty and humility, to- 
gether with their declaration that Christ^s kingdom wad 
not of this world, convinced him that he had nothing to 
fear from them, and consequently they, were dismissed. 
Hegesippus and TertuUian assert that Domitian imme- 
diately published a decree, terminating the persecntion; 
but others are of opinion that the persecution was con- 
tinued until the Emperor's death in the 96. It raged 
throughout the Roman empire against both Jews and 
Christians. The principal Christian martyrs named are 
Flavins Clemens, uncle to the Emperor, and Consul the 



Christians enjoyed in the esrly part of Domitlan's reign ? When did his 
peraeeotionB commence? What political motiyes excited him to acta of 
eradty against the Christians? Did the Jews suffer from this persecntion? 
Mention some of the principal Christian martyrs under Domitian. What 
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DoxniAv; preceding year, and Acilins Glabro, who were pat to 
death on a charge of atheism, with which Cliristianity 
was sometimes confounded. Flavia Domitilla, the wife 
of Flayios Clemens, was also banished. Bat the most 
memorable incident in the Domitian persecution was the 
snffering of the Apostle John, at that time residing at 
EphesnSy whither he went to oppose the spread of the 
Gnostic beresj. Charged as a disturber of the pablic 
peace, he was sent bound to Borne, where he was 
treated with all the cruelty that rage could suggest. 
TertuUian relates that he was cast into a cauldron of 
boiling oil,* from which he came unhurt. This tale is, 
howeyer, discredited ; but John was banished to Patmos, 
an island in the JBgean sea, there to be employed in 
digging mines. In this place God gave him a prospect 
pf the future state of Christianity in those Bevelations which 
are transmitted to us in the book of that name. 

70. In the reign of Domitian there 
. appeared the sect of the Nicolaitans, 
who are said to have derived their name 
from Nicolas, the deacon. They are mentioned in the Be- 
velations of St. John (ii. 6, 14, Id), where the angel of God 
reproaches the Church of Pergamos with harbouring per- 
sons of this denomination. It is true they are not there 
taxed with errors in matters of fatth^ but only with licentious 



The NicolaUan 
Heresy, 



* Hence, the ancients gave him 
the title of a martyr; for though 
martyrdom had no power over 



him, yet he yielded his' body to 
all its torments, and was willing 
to die for Christ. 



treatmeot did St. John reoeiTe In the Domitian peneention? *[Kci€,\ 
Why was be called a martyr ? 

70. When did the sect of Kicolaitans appear? Is any mention made of 
them In the New Testament ? Did they err in matters of faith ? Who aecasea 
them of partaking of Gnostic opinions ? 
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cc^ducti and a disregard of the injonctioa of the Apostles domitiam. 
to Abstain from meats offered to idols. But Irenseus, Ter-* 
tolllan, Clemens Alexandrinns, and others accase them of 
partaking of the Gnostic opinions concerning two princ^les, 
the (Eons, and the origin of this present world. It is 
donbtfoly however, whether on this point there be not some 
confosion between the Apocalyptical* Nicolaitans, imd a 
Gnostic sect of the second century, founded by a man 
named Nicolaus. 

71. Domitian, who was stabbed by n»va. 
Nerva, thirUenth | ^^^^^^^^ j^ the year 96, was sue-. 
Emperor ofBom^.j ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^j.^^ 

acts of the new Emperor was to rescind the de- 

' crees of his predecessor, particularly recalling 

the banished Jews and Christians, and permitting them the 

practice of their religion. ' The Church increased greatly 

during his reign ; nevertheless it was not without martyrs. 

Timothy, Bishop of Ephesus, suffered in the 

opposed the celebration of a festival by the votaries of 
Diana, which so enraged the people that they attacked him 
with dubs and stones^ two days after which he died of his 
wounds. 

A jj ' \ 72. About this period Apollonius of Tyana 
^ ^ h is said to have died. Our means of informa- 

'' ^ tion concermng him are very imperfect; but 

* The Sevelation of St. John I iLtroKaKJoirTta^ to mak9 mamfist^ 
is called also the Apocalypse, from | or revedL 



71. What was the conduct of the emperor Neira towards the Jews and 
Cbriatlans ? QWe a short acooant of the death of Timothy in this reign. 

72. State what is known concerning Apollonius of Tyana. What argn> 
meats were drawn from his life during the second and third centuries ? 
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NsETA. he is supposed to have been one of those men who Ynfi- 
dered from country to country, boasting of Divine rev(ya- 
tions and supernatural powers. A life of him was written 
by Fhilostratus, at the close of the second century, in 
which maryellons stories are related concerning him. Dr. 
Burton ranks him amongst those fictitious characters which 
some of the opponents of Christianity used to set up as 
rivals of our Saviour and his Apostles in the working of 
miracles. In the second and third century his name was 
employed with a view to weaken the effect that was pro- 
duced by the evidence of miracles : it was asserted, not 
that Jesus had worked no miracles, but that Apollonins 
had worked greater. 
qri A 1 73. We have seen that John was 

^ \ banished to Patmos by Domitian. Soon 
after the death of Timothy, he took 
advantage of Nerva's edict and returned to Ephesus, and 
was invested with the care of the Church at that place. 
It is supposed that he wrote his Epistles and Gospel, as 
well as the Revelations, aifter his return. Many suppose 
St. John's Grospel to have been the last of the Holy 
Scriptures. The other three Evangelists had shown the 
humanity of Jesus Christ — St. John manifested his Divi- 
nity. Two reasons are assigned by the ancients for the 
writing of this Gospel. First, to refute the Gnostic heresy,* 



♦ Michaelis says that " the 
positions maintained in the first 
fourteen verses are antitheses to 
positions maintained by the Gnos- 



tics, who nsed the words \6yo9^ 

3bc, as technical terms of their 
philosophy. 



73. Who was the lost sarriTlng Apostle? Where and in the reign of what 
Roman emperor did be die ? What reasons have been Msigned for writing St. 
John's QoBpel? 
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which denied our Saviour's Divinity, and His existence 
before His incarnation; wherefore St, John begiiis with 
asserting, '' In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God." Secondly, 
to confirm the history of the other three Evangelists, and 
supply their omissions. St. John is said to have died 
at Ephesus, in the reign of Trajan, about the end of the 
first century, having attained the age of 100 years or 
more, and having outlived the rest of the Apostles by 
many years. 
^ ^ . 74. The canon* of Scripture, that is, the 

I authorized and received catalogue of the 
' sacred books, is sometime said to have been 
settled by St. John. We are not, however, to understand 
by this that he collected all the books of the New Testa- 
ment, and formally sanctioned them by his authority : it 
is enough that the fact that John acknowledged the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the books of the New Testament 
cannot be doubted. As to the time when and the persons 
by whom they were collected into one body or volume, the 
learned are not agreed. It was necessary at an early 
period that some authorized catalogue should be prepared, 
in consequence of the spurious writiugs. that were circu- 
lated : and we know that before the middle of the second 
century most of the books composing the New Testamentf 



NntTA. 



* From Kaimvy a rule. 

t The genuineness of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, the Epistles 
of James and Jude, the last 



Epistles of Peter and John, and 
the Revelations, has been ques- 
tioned ; but these were at length 
received in every Church, 



74. By whom Is the canon of Scripture said to have been settled ? In what 
sense are we to nnderstand this? Why was it necessary to prepare ar 
aathorized catalogue of the Holy Writings? 
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NnvA, were regarded as the Divine rule of faith arid practice in 
every Christian Church throughout the world. 
Fates of ike^ ^^' ^^® ^^^* testimony of sacred and 
Avostles J P^^^^® writers informs us of little more 
concerning the Apostles than that, after a 
succession of dangers, difficulties, and distresses, many of 
them closed a laborious life by a painful and ignominious 
death« We have seen that James the son of Zebedee and 
James the Just rjeceived their martyr's crown at Jerusalem, 
and Peter and Paul at Rome ; and that John died at Ephesns. 
Many fabulous stories are related of some others of the 
Apostles ; but of authentic information concerning them we 
have very little indeed. 
, 76. Those authors who are known to 

^ \ have been pupils of the Apostles have 
acquired the name of the Apostolic Fathers. 
They are five in number, namely, Clemens Komanus, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, Hermas, and Barnabas. Among the 
writers of the early days of Christianity, the most dis- 
tinguished place, after the inspired penmen^ is due to 

(1) Clement, third Bishop of Rome, supposed to have been the 
friend and fellow-labourer of St. Paul. The accounts we have of 
his early life are for the most part uncertain, but probably he was a 
Roman, educated at Athens, and converted to Christianity upon 
disoovering the unsatisfactory foundations of heathen philosophy. 
There are extant two EpisUea to the Conathians which have been 
ascribed to him ; but the second is generally reputed not geniune. 
The Epistle which is accounted genuine was written to allay certain 
dissensions in the Church of Corinth, and until it was rejected by 



7ft. Mention whtt is known of tbe fates of the Apostles ? 
76. Who were the Apostolic Fathers? State their extant writings. Give 
some account ci Clemens Roman as and his writings. Who was Ignatius? 
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the Council of Nice, a.d. 325, it was eqnally esteemed with Apostol- 
ical Epistles. Ten books of BeoogniHons ; an Epistle to. Jttmet, our 
Lor^s broOur; Clementinea or HbmUies; and The Apostolical ConsA- 
tuHons and Canons, have also been attributed to Clement, but they 
are nniversally allowed to be spnrions. It is related that Clement 
saffered matyrdom under Trajan, being condemned to be thrown into 
the sea with an anchor about his neck ; but this wants confirmation. 
— ^Next after Clement was 

(2) Ignatitui*, a disciple of St. John, who about the year 70 suc- 
ceeded Evodius as Bishop of Antioch,t in Syria. To the disgrace of 
the otherwise moderate and upright Trajan, Ignatius, after a dispute 
with the Emperor at Antioch in the year 107, was condemned to be 
carried bound to Bome, and there thrown to wild beasts. On his 
journey to Bome he confirmed the Churches in every city through 
which he passed, by discourses and exhortations. From Smyrna, 
according to Eusebius, he wrote Epistles to the Ephesians, Magnesianst 
Trallians, and Bomans, the purport of the last being to entreat the 
Boman Christians not to interpose and prevent his martyrdom. From 
Troas he wrote Epistles to the Philadelphians, the Smymsans, and 
his friend Polycarp. These seven Epistles are still extant. Others 
have been attributed to him erroneously. The writings of Ignatius 
bear strongly against Judaism and Docetism, and especially enforce 
obedience and dependence upon the ministers of religion. Heros 
succeeded Ignatius in the Bishopric of Antioch* 



KSEVA. 



♦Called also Theophorus, be- 
cause he had Christ m his heart. 

t Some ancient writers say that 
Evodius was ordained into this 
Church by St. Peter, the Apostle 
of the circumcision, and Ignatius 
by St. Paul, the Apostle of the 
uncircumcision, and that the 
Church was divided into two 
cattts, or assemblies, under their 
respective Bii^ops. At the death 



of Evodius, the distinction between 
Jewish and Qentile converts began 
to fail, and there was a coidition 
of both the caius tmder tiie sur- 
viving Bishop, Ignatius, The 
Church of Bome is said by some 
to have been founded in a similar 
manner, Linus being ordained by 
St. Paul, and Clement by St. 
Peter: both eestus united under 
Clement. 



*[iVb<e.] By what other name was he called ? Give a brief history of his life, 
martyrdom, and writings. Show what doctrines he mutt have held. GIto a 
short account of Polycarp. From what source do we deriTe oar information 
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KuTA. (?) Polyecarp was appointed Biahop of Smyrna by St. John (whose 
disciple he had been) about the year 82. We know nothing of his 
early life. Of several Epistles attributed to him, only one is extant, 
that to the Philippians, which he sent to them with the seven 
Epistles of Ignatius. He was burnt with eleven brethren of Phila- 
delphia about the year 16/, in the reign of Marcus Aurdius, and an 
interesting accoimt of the particulars of his martyrdom is preserved 
in the circular Epistle of the Church of Smyrna.* 

(4) Eermas, who is spoken of by St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Bomans (zvi. 14.) is generally considered the author of The Shepherd, 
though some attribute it to Hermes, brother of Pius I, Bishop of 
Rome, and assign the year 140 as its date. The work is allegorical, 
and touches on fasting, second marriages, prayer, good and evil 
angels, dec. It proves the early existence of the three distinct 
orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; and the Romans weakly 
argue from it in favour of Purgatory. — ^The Epistle ascribed to 

(6) Barnabas, the companion of St. Paul, is regarded as the work 
of some unknown author, of whom Mosheim says he "had no bad 
intentions, but possessed little genius, and was invested with the 
fabulous opinion of the Jews.** It was never reckoned canonical. 



^ y ^ y\ 77. At the end of the first cen- 

State of the Church I ^u i-.T. • i.- i- • 

A , - 1 tury the Christian religion was 

*^ I spread through the greatest part of 



first century. 



Europe, Asia, and Africa, extend- 
ing from Britain to the farthest Indies, and fixing, not 



• The Christians interred the 
bones of Polycarp after his body 
had been burnt, and met annually 
at the place of burial, to honour 
t^e memory of the dead, and en- 



courage others to give like testi- 
mony to the faith. Hence arose 
the solemn anniversarycommemo- 
rative of the Martyrs, generally 
observed in the primitive Church, 



conoemiog hU death ? Xl^ote.} What wai the kind of respect paid to the 
memories of martyrs, as gathered firom the aocoonts written by the Church at 
Smyrna respecting the death of Polycarp ? What work is attributed to 
Hermas ? What is the nature of it ? Is any mention made of him in the New 
Otetament ? Has any work been ascribed to Barnabas ? 
77. To what country had ChristUnityeitended at St. John*s death? Who 
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only in cities, bnt in country yJllages. Eyaristos governed nuva. 
the Church in Rome, Gerdo in Alexandria, Ignatius in 
Antioch, Sjmeon in Jerusalem, Publius in Athens, Poly- 
carp in Smyrna, and Fapias in Hierapolis. Christianity 
was increasing and flourishing ; but grievously afflicted on 
one side by the malice of Jews ^d Pagans, and no less 
wounded on the other by hepetics, namely, Simonians, 
Menandrians, Ebionites, Ceitnthlans, and Nicolaitans. 

^ ,. ^. -. 78. Before we advance into the 
Contmuatum of\ .^ .„ v 

TLf' 1 \ secoivi century, it will be well to say a 

few words upon the question of the 

continuation of miracles. Three opinions with regard to 

this question have been maintained — (1) That the power 

of working miracles stiU exists in the true church : this is 

the opinion of Komanists. (2) That this power ceased at 

the death of the Apostles. (3) That it gradually died 

away alter the time of the Apostles. This last opinion 

seema the most consonant with what one would naturally 

expect to be the case. It does not, indeed, appear at what 

period of time miraculous powers were withdrawn : but 

those who believe that Grod neither bestows less than is 

necessary, nor more than is sufficient, wUl easily conceive 

that when by supernatural means Christianity was widely 

diffused, and mankind were disposed to receive the Grospel 

with less aversion, the powers which were no longer 

necessary were no longer given. 



prerided OTer the principal Ghnrches at the end of the first centary ? What 
was the state of Christianity ? Mention the heresies which prevailed. 

78. What opinions have been advanced with regard to the continaatlon of 
xniracles? Why should we expect miracles to be withdrawn after the time of 
the Apostles? 



Tbajam. 
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>-, . /. ^ .7 N 79. Nerva died in the year 98, and 
Trajan, fourteenth] , , ^ ,« . « . , 

„ ^ ■»> r was succeeded Dy Traian, a Spaniard 

Emperor of Borne.) ^ ^._^^ mx. ^. / /ml. 
^ -^ 'by birth. The character of Trajan 

M ^ ^^ ^^ for the most part that of a mild and vir- 
j^ Tl do 

* tuons Prince ; yet his zeal for Paganism proved 
detrimental to the religion of Christ, and his character is 
sallied by the martyrdom of Ignatios. During ^Nerra's 
reign, Christianity had been allowed to spread with little or 
no opposition, and the fuiy of its enemies, for awhile held in 
check, was ready to burst forth upon that emperor^s death. 
Popular tumults against the Christians were therefore com- 
mon in Trajan^s reign, especially in the eastern part of 
the empire. Symeon, second Bishop of Jerusalem, is 
supposed to have suffered martyrdom in this reign, about 
the year 104. His death may be attributed to the jealousy 
of the Boman government against the line of David, which 
both Vespasian andjDomitian had endeavoured to extir- 
pate. He was denounced to Atticus, the President of 
Syria, by some Jewish sect, for being of the posterity of 
the kings of Judah ; and after enduring tortures with a 
fortitude which extorted the admiration of his enemies, he 
was crucified in. the 120th year of his age. Clement, as 
we have related, is also said to have suffered in the reign 
of Trajan. The emperor himself does not appear to have 
been personally connected with the death of either of these 
eminent persons. 

„,. , ^ , 80. Popular commotions against 

PUny'8 Letter, and \ ^, ^, . *. i * v^ i. 

«, . , T* . . V the Chnstians were prevalent about 

Trajan's Eescnpt J ^., ^ . ^, / _* r^v 

*' ^ this tmie m the eastern parts of the 



79. What was the geoeral eharactorof the emperor Trajan ? Name anj 
celebrated Christians who died daring this reign. Mention any circumstances 
at the commencement of it that were likely to excite opposition to the Goepel. 

80. For what reason did Pliny consalt Trajan concerning the Christians? 
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empire. The younger Fliny was Propraetor of Fontns and teajaw. 
Bithjnia, and in the exercise of his office the Christians 
were bronght before his tribunal. Not having been present 
at any such examinations before, the multitude of criminals 
and the severity of the proceedings against them seem to 
have greatly struck him, and caused him to hesitate about 
]}0w far he ought to go without consulting the Emperor. 
Accordingly, in the year 111 (some say 107) 
he wrote to the Emperor for instructions,* in- 
forming him that " those who persisted in declaring them- 
selves Christians, he ordered to be led away to punshment" 
(this is, to execution), and that *' the contagion of this 
superstition had seized, not cities only, but the smaller towns 
also, and the open country.^' In his reply, the Emperor 
ordered that the Christians were *^ not to be soughjt for or 
molested upon anonymous accusation ;" but if impeached 
and convicted, they were to be executed, unless they pur- 
chased pardon by denying their religion and offering sacri- 
fice to the Gods. Thus, although Trajan's edict set bounds 
to the fury of the enemies of Christianity, it made per- 
severance in the Christian religion a capital offence. This 



• From this letter we learn 
something of the mode of worship 
of the Chnstians at the beginning 
of the second century. Pliny 
says, "they were wont to meet 
together on a stated day, before 
it was light, and sing among 
themselves alternately a hymn to 
Christ, as a God, and bind them^ 
selves by an oath, not to the com- 



mission of any wickedness, bnt 
not to be guilty of theft, or rob- 
bery, or adultery ; never to falsify 
theurword, or deny a trust com- 
mitted to them when called upon 
to return it. After these things 
were performed they separat^ 
but met together again to a meal, 
which tiiey ate in common without 
disorder.'*^ 



QiTe the subject of Pliny's letter to Tr^an, and of TnUan*B answer. What 
Is the prtnciple on which Trajan acted towards the Ghriatlans ? What Roman 
lawscoald be made available for the punishmeutof Christians? ^IJ^ote.} 
What acooants are given by Fliny of the nature of the pabUc worship of the 
ChriatiaQs in the second centnry ? By what emperor were anthoritatiTO in- 
structions respecthig the Christians first issrned ? 



Tbajait. 
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was the first legal enactment by a Boman emperor anthoriz- 
ing persecution of the Christians: they might, however, 
have been made amenable to the ancient laws against 
secret assemblies, associations, and public entertainments, 
of which the emperors generally were jealous, as capable 
of being converted to seditious purposes. 

81. Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis in Phry- 
Mtlknium. } ^.^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ g^^ j^-^^,^ disciples, flour- 
ished in the reign of Trajan. He was the first propagator 
of the doctrine of a Millenium, or temporal reign of Christ 
on earth for a thousand years, when the elect shall be 
gathered together, after the resurrection, in Jerusalem. 
Papias, having been a disciple of St. John, was supposed 
best to know the Apostle's mind as to the thousand years 
mentioned in Revelations [c. xx.] Hence, the doctrine of a 
MUlenium was much in vogue for two or three centuries, and 
those who held it were termed Millenarians and Chiliasts. 
It was held, not only by the Gnostic heretics, especially 
the Corinthians, and by the Montanists, but likewise by 
Justin Martyr, Iren»us, Tertullian, and others: but the 
notions of these latter were not of that gross and sensual 
kind which have been ascribed to Cerinthus and his fol- 
lowers. Orlgen powerfully refuted the millenarkn doctrine. 
„ . ^ 82. Towards the latter end of Trajan's 
' reign,* Satuminus, or Satumillus, of 
Antioch, began to propagate, in several parts of Syria, the 

* A long catalogae of semi- I show themselves about this time 
CShristian sects which began to | might be gathered out <if the 



81. Who was tbe flnt propogator of the doctrine of a MUlenium f What 
was tbe doctrine of the Millenium ? By what Christian writers wai it main* 
tained? Who refbted it ? 

83. When did Satnminas flonriflh ? GItc an accoant of tbe doctrines 
which he propagated . 
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absurdities of Simon Magns and Menander^ adding others Teajav. 
of his own. He supposed two first causes of all things, 
the good God, and matter, which is in its nature evil ; and 
affirmed that the world and men were made by seven 
angelsy and that God, pleased with the work, imparted 
rational souls to the men, who before had only animal life. 
To these good men the Lord of matter, or Satan, opposed 
another sort of men, to whom he imparted a malignant 
soul. Hence the difference between good and bad men. 
The creators of the world having revolted from the supreme 
God, he sent down Christ, clothed with a fallacious body, 
to destroy the kingdom of the Lord of matter, and point out 
the hard and difficult way of returning back to Grod. Satur- 
ninus denied the resurrection of the body, and inculcated 
abstinence, from marriage. By his austerity of life and 
great show of virtue, he drew many after him. 

. 83. Basilides, another disciple of Menan* 
) der, flourished at Alexandria whilst Satuminus 
flourished in Syria. He enlarged upon the innovations of 
former heretics, imagining a series of Gods proceeding from 
one another, and from them angels who created each a 
heayen, until there were 365 heavens and as many orders of 
angels. Over these he placed a Prince or Lord, named 
Abraxas, which in Greek contains letters that make up the 
number 365. The angels of the lowest heaven created the 
earth and men, and their Prince chose the Jewish nation 
for hia subjects, gave them a law by Moses, and designed 



Basilides. 



writings of the ancients ; but of 
the greater part of them we know 
no more than their names, and 



perhaps it was only in name that 
many of them differed from each 
other. 



83. Where, and at what time, did Basilides flonrisht What was his 
system ? Can jou name any Christian who wrote against his errors ? 

Q 2 
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tkajak. to make all other people subject to him. But the supreme 
God sent his Son to hinder this injustice, which Son ap- 
peared in the shape of a man ; yet his body was a phantom 
which was transferred to Simon the Cyrenian, who suffered 
in his stead. He held that the souls which obey the pre- 
cepts of the Son of God will ascend to God ; the punish- 
ment of others is a transmigration, according to the doc- 
trines of Pythagoras, whom he followed in several par- 
ticulars. The moral system of Basilides is said to have 
allowed nearly every species of iniquity ; but there is good 
evidence that he himself recommended purity of life. One 
Christian writer, Agrippa Castor, published against Bas- 
ilides, but his works have perished. 
j7> . -I 84. AboutthetimeofSatuminus and Basilides, 
' there arose in Palestine one Elxai, or Elxus, a 
Jew, who is said to have founded the sect of the ElcesaiteSt 
or Helkesaites, caUed also Ossenians, and Samps»^ns, who 
were so wild and unsettled in their opinions, that they 
could not properly be called either Jews or Christians, 
though in several particulars they agreed with both. 

„ , . „^ , , 86. Trajan died in the year 117, and 
H ADM AW.; Haanan, fifteenth \ n,^,. , ^,. 

w fR 1 ^*® succeeded by his nephew iBlioB 

^ '' "' Hadrianus, a Prince of admirable 

A Ti ii»r *cc<>™P^ishments, yet proud, envious, and re- 
vengeful. He rebuilt Jerusalem 62 years after 
its destruction by Titus, and called it iElia Capitolina ; he 
also erected a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus^ on the site of 
Solomon's Temple, which provoked the Jews to revolt in 



84. Who were the ElceaaitM? 

85. By whom, and when, was Jernsalem reballt, after Its destmctioa \j 
Titas ? Oive a narratiTe of the revolt of the Jews under Hadrian ; and explain 
the effect this had apon the early Christians. Which was the last dispersion of 
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the year 132, under an impostor named Bar-Cochebas,* Hadbian 
who gave himself oat as the very star foretold by Balaam, 
and committed great outrages upon the Christians, because 
they would not join his standard and acknowledge him as 
the expected Messiah. The Romans, probably, learned 
from this to distinguish more accurately than they had 
heretofore done between Jews and Christians. This 
impostor acted more like a robber than a king ; but his 
followers increased so much that a fierce and bloody con- 
test was maintained against the power of Rome for nearly 
four years. At length Bitthera, a strong place not far from 
Jerusalem, whither vast numbers of Jews had retired as to 
a last refuge, fell before Julius Severus in 135, and the 
revolt was suppressed after terrific slaughter. This was 
the last and most dreadful dispersion of the Jews : they 
were forbidden to come in view of their own land, except 
for one hour on the anniversary of the day when Titus took 
Jerusalem (August 10) ; becoming sojourners in all nations, 
and, like Cain, fugitives and vagabonds through the world. 
Yet a Christian Church still continued at Jerusalem, or 
JElia, some members of which were doubtless Jews by 
descent ; so that it would seem that the prohibition from 
entering the city was directed only against Jews who had 
not been converted to Christianity. 

J 1 ^ J, \ 86. Hadrian passed several years in 
Apologies of \ ^ , . ^ « , . , , 

y-, J ^ . travel, m the course of which he paid 
Quadratus ana r 

. . - more than one visit to Athens. Having 

/ lost its Bishop, Publius, under Trajan's 

* From a Hebrew word, which I defeat he was called Bar-Chosbeas, 
aignifies ton of a star. After his j son of a lie, 

■ ■ ■ ^Wl^ I ■■^^.»^ I ■■ I . I I ■ ■ ■■■■ ...I . ■■■ l.ll ■■■» 

the Jews? Does It appear probable that Jews and Christians were still re^ 
garded by the Romans as one class ? 
96. Who was Quadratot ? To what Emperor waa hia Apology addressed ? 



86 
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A.D. 125. 



Hadbiav. persecQtioo, the Church at this place fell into a low con- 
dition, for want of a head. But Qnadratus being consti- 
tuted Bishop, retrieved the ancient spirit of i-eligion. A 
heavy persecution was raging when Hadrian 
was in the city, about the year 126, which 
induced Quadratns to present an Apology* or defence to the 
Emperor in writing, vindicating Christianity from the 
calumnies of its enemies, and explaining its true charactc^r 
to the heathen. About the same time, Aristides, a Christ- 
ian philosopher of Athens, presented another apology to 
Hadrian ; but neither this nor that of Qnadratus has come 
down to ns. 

87. The law of Trajan was a great rsstraint 

to the enemies of the Christians, because few 

persons were willing to assume the dangerous 

office of accusers. But at the seasons of the public gamesf 

they excited the populace to demand the destruction of the 

Christians, and these clamours could hardly be disregarded 

without iisk of an insurrection. In the year 

126, Serenus Granianus, Proconsul of Asia, 

represented to the Emperor the injustice of immolating 

men convicted of no crime, at the pleasure of a furious 

mob. In consequence of this representation, reaching him 



HadriarCs 
Decree, 



A.D. 126. 



* This is the earliest of those 
interesting works which were 
presented to Roman Emperors. 

t It was an ancient custom of 
the Romans, that the people, 



when assembled at the public 
games, might demand what they 
pleased of the £mperor or Magis- 
trates. 



Give the date of it What was the nature and object of tt ? Was any otber 
Apology presented about this time ? *[Ai»<«.] \^ hat was the earliest Apology 
praseuted to a Roman Emperor? 

87. In what respect vas the law of Trsjsn a restraint upon the enemies of 
Christianity? *[iVb<e.] Wliat was the Roman cnstom at the public ffames ? 
In what way was this tamed to the hart of the Christians ? To whom did 
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ctoseiipon the Apologies iriuch we have mentioned, H a dri m baouas. 
addressed a decree to Ifinodns Fnndanus (the saooessor of 
Granianiis), and other presidents of proTinoes, forbidding 
the Christians tobepntto death, unless accosed in dne form 
and oonTicted of offence against the laws ; and ordering that 
if the chai^ were only calonmy, the author of it should be 
punished '^ according to the hdnousness of so mischieTOus 
a design." This decree was more favouralde to the Chris- 
tians than that of Trajan, inasmuch as the latter made per- 
severance in the profession of Christianity a capital offence, 
whereas the former required violation of the laws before 
the infliction of punishment, and provided a penalty for 

false accusers. 

88. Although Hadrian himself did not 
'* ^l sanction the persecution of the Christians, 
• *' and although his reign was not unfavour- 
able to the progress of the Gospel, there is no doubt the 
followers of Christ were by this time beginning to suffer 
greater and more systematic attacks than any which had 
heretofore befallen them. The very progress of Christian- 
ity may in some measure account for the virulence with 
which it began to be opposed. It was assailed by the 
patrons of the ancient superstition, who confounded it with 
the absurdities of Gnosticism, with railings, calumnies, and 
libels ; and Celsos, an Epicurean or Platonic* philosopher, 



The Work 
Celsus 



* So called because thev be- 
lieved that the Bentiments of Plato 
respecting the deity and the in- 



visible world were much more 
sublime and rational than those 
of the other philosophera. 



Hadrian address a decree upon the subject of Christianity ; and what was the 
Datura of it ? In what respect was Hadrian's reply to a Proconsalar applica* 
tlon upon the suliject of the Christians, more favourable than that of Trsjan ? 
88. Who was Celsas, and in what reign did he lire? Who answered his 



88 
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haokuv, attacked it in a very elaborate treatise, styled The Word 
of Truth ('AXijOi^c Xiyoc), of which only a few portions 
have come down to as in the confutation of it by Origen, 
published in the middle of the third century. Gelsns dealt 
in slander, as Origen^s answer to him shows, and attempted 
to overthrow the Christian religion by the play of his wit, 
which is not distingoished for elegance and refinement. 
He criticised certain parts of the New Testament ; spoke 
of the expectations of the Jews and divisions in the 
Church; and argaed against a Providence, the Fall, and 
Redemption. 

Carvocrates \ ^^' C®'^*^^ ^®re*i<^ called Carpocratians, 
^ from Carpocrates* of Alexandria, arose 
abont the year 130. They held the principal 
Gnostic errors, and maintained that Jesns was 
bom of Joseph and Mary in the ordinary course of nature, 
and was superior to other men in nothing but greatness of 
soul.t By their scandalous immoralities and impietfes, 
and the incredible licence to sin which their system 
involved, they brought an odium upon Christianity in 
general. They persuaded themselves that there was no 
such thing as evil in nature, but only in men's imagina- 
tions ; and that as the passions were implanted in man by 
the Supreme Being, obedience to their dictates was the 
duty of all mankind. 



A.D. 130. 



* Eusebius accounts him the 
£Either of the Gnostics, 
t Carpocrates was the first 



heretic who asserted the simple 
humanity of Christ. 



great work ftffsinst Christianity? Has it come down to as? How do we 
obtain information as to its contents ? Briefly state what some of these were. 
89. When did Carpocrates flourish ? Olve an acconnt of his tenets. *iyote ] 
What does Eusebius say of him. i[Note.} Who first asserted the simple 
hamanity of Ghrtat ? 
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-,. , 90. Hadrian died at Baise, a.d. ahtowwcs 

Antoninus Ptus, \ ^^r, . ^ ^ v a * ^*"*- 

138, and was succeeded by Ajiton- 



Sixteenth Emperor 
of Home, 



inns, afterwards surnamed Pins, on 
acconnt of his many virtneS; whom 

Hadrian had adopted some time before. Under 

A D 138 

^ ' *uo. Yas government it is most probable that the 

Christians enjoyed considerable repose; and as to the 
Jews, he relaxed the severity of two edicts of Hadrian 
which forbade them to practice circumcision as a distinctive 
mark of nationality. Yet the heathen, who generally 
ascribed public calamities to the Christians, did not want 
pretences for afflicting them, so that this reign was not 
without martyrs. We read in particular that Telesphorus, 
seventh Bishop of Rome, suflfered in the first year of Anto- 
ninus : and if one so eminent fell, we may infer that others 
of less note shared the same fate. It is supposed by some 
that Telesphorus was the first Bishop of Rome who met 
with a violent death, because Irenasus mentions them all 
in order, yet does not advert to the martydom of any before 

Telesphorus. 

, 91. The Valentinian heresy holds the 
Valenttnus. } ^^^^ distinguished rank among those 

which prevailed in the second century. Its founder, 
Valentinus, an Egyptian, disappointed of a bishopric, 
quitted his faith and his country, and taught 
A.D. 142. ^ doctrines at Rome, about the year 142, 
whence they were diffused through Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. His heresy T«:as a branch of Gnosticism. Refining 



90. What wu the state of the Christians and of the Jews ander Antoninan 
Pins? What eminent martyr suffered In his reign? Whieh wastheflrbi 
Bishop of Rome who met with a violent death ? ,, ^ ^. ^ * .. 

91. When did the Valentinian heresy preyaU? Qi?e an accoant of iu 
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ARTomwoi Upon the established genealogies of the (Eons, he ar- 

Plot. 

ranged and named them according to his own inyentive 
imagination, making the number of them thirty, fifteen 
male and fifteen female, by whose united agency Jesus 
was mysteriously produced. He held that Jesus Christ's 
bodily appearance descended with Him from Heaven, and 
that He received nothing corporeal from His mother; 
denied the resurrection ; and believed in the transmigra- 
tion of souls. Tertollian {Liber contra VcUenUnianos), 
Ireuffius (contra Hasrea)^ and Clemens Alexandrinus 
{jpassim) wrote against the Valentinian Gnostics. 
^ , 92. About the time that Yalentinns 

I broached his heresy^ Cordon and Marcion 
^ erected on the foundation of the Gnostics 
a n 1AA ^ structure of considerable extent, and taught 
their doctrines jointly at Rome. Cordon was 
a native of Syria, and probably a follower of Satuminus, 
who taoght at Antioch. Marcion is reputed to have be^ 
the son of the Bishop of Sinope, in Pontas, excommu* 
nicated by his father on account of gross immorality. To 
the two principles already admitted by the Gnostics, one 
good and the other evil, they added an intermediate 
Deity, whom they conceived to be the creator of the 
world and the God of the Jews, and asserted that he 
was m a state of continual hostility with the evil prin- 
ciple, but desirous of usurping the place of the Supreme 
Being. Mankind, they asserted^ was governed despoti- 
cally by the two former of these beisgs ; but they added 



founder. WbAt were hts tenets? Wbo were the principal writers against his 
heresy ? 

92. What noted heretics were oontemporary with Valenttnns at Rome? 
What was the nature of their heresy? By what name were they diifhi- 
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that tbe Supreme had sent down his own son, clothed Aaromiim 

Pxos> 

with a shadowy resemblance of a body, for the delive- 
rance of all, who, by self-denial and ansterity, sought to 
obtain that happiness. The followers of Cerdon and 
Marcion were distingoished by the name of the latter. 
They entirely rejected the Old Testament, and the whole 
of the New, except ten Epistles of St. Paul, which how- 
ever wwe greatly interpolated.* 

^ . ,^ > 93. Justin Martyr, one of the most 

Justin Martyr, { . , 

' emment persons whose pens were en- 
gaged in the cause of Christianity in its early days, was 
bom of Gentile parents at Neapolis, the ancient Sychem, 
in Samaria. After wandering in pursuit of truth through 
every known philosophical system, and being greatly 
moved by the patient suffeiings of the Christians for their 
faith [see note, par. 64], he at length embraced Christi* 
anity in the reign of Hadrian, and without laying aside 
his philosopher's habit, taught the doctrines of the Gospel 
at Borne. Here he had frequent contests with Crescens, 
a noted Cynic philosopher, at whose instigation, it is 
supposed, he was beheaded at Rome, about the year 
165. The Christians were suffering greatly from the 
Pagans about the year 148; whereupon 
Justin wrote his First Apology, whch he ad- 
dressed to the Emperor, his adopted sons M. Aurelius 



A«D. 148. 



* There are various other sects, 
all more or less partaking of the 
Gnostic errors, about this time, 
namdy, Ophitse or Serpentinians, 



Cainites, Sethians. Adamites, 
Alogi or Alogians (so called be- 
cause they denied the Divine 



gnished ? *[Noie,'] Name some other sects vbtch floniished about this time. 
93. Give an account of the life and writinKS of Jnstin Martyr. To whom 
are bis most important treatises addressed ? To whom was bis first Apology 
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AifTO!n!iui and L. Veras, the Senate, and the people of Rome. In 
'^'' it he vindicates the Christians from the aspersions cast 
upon them; shows the injnstice of proceeding against 
them without form of law; makes known the innocent 
usages of their assemblies ;* and exposes the absardity 
of idolatry. Sabseqaently Jastin visited the East, and 
at Ephesns held a disputation for two days with a 
learned Jew named Trypho, an account of which he has 
given ns in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew,\ He proves 
by the Old Testament that Jesus Christ was the Messiah. 
Jnstin^s Second Apology was presented either to Antoninus 
Plus or to Marcus Aurelius, most likely to the latter, be- 
tween the years 161 and 165 : he addresses it to the Roman 
Senate, and remonstrates against the cruelty of putting 
persons to death merely for the name of Christians, without 
even accusing them of crime. His voluminous writings 
are especially valuable, in affording evidence of the truth 
of the canon of Scripture. In addition to the works men- 
tioned above, he composed two learned treatises against 
the Pagans, Cohortatio ad Grascos^ and Oraiio ad Grcecos; 
also several books which are lost, against Marcion, against 
all the heresies, on the Soul, (in which he collects the 
opinions of the philosophers upon that subject,) &c. 



• We also find in it the doc- 
trine of the Church concerning 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, and 
eternal life. 



t Parts of the conclusion of 
the first and beginning of the 
second days' dialogue are lost. 



addressed ? State briefly the nature of its contenti. With ▼bom did be dla- 
pate at Epbesni? In that diipntation, wbat did be proTe with retcud to oar 
Sarioar ? To whom did he present his second Apology ? What was the i 

ot(|eet of it? Is the genDineness of any of the works ascribed to hhn ' 
doabtfbl? 
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Several other worics extant under his name are now denied Avmnms 
to be his.* 

^ ^ . , 94. Justin's first Apology is presumed 

Edtct of ) ^ ^ ^ J^.*u-j 

. . %^ I- to have had some effect upon the mmd 

Antomnus Pius. , , ^ ^ a. -^ 

'' of the Emperor, for soon after its pre- 

sentation he wrote to all Greece in favonr of the Christiana* 
Moreover, about the year 152 he issued an 
' edict to the whole of Aaa, in which he de- 

nounced capital punishment against the accusers of the 
Christians, if they could not convict them of some crime* 
This decree was issued in consequence of outrages com- 
mitted upon the Christians by the populace, who regarded 
them as the cause of earthquakes which visited the earth 
at that time. 

mt ^ 1 y . 95. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
The Paschal ),.,,. ^. ^ - t> 

^ V while Anicetns was Bishop of Borne, a 

Controversy, I ^ . ^, t^ ^ 

* controversy arose between the Eastern 

and Western Churches, concerning the time of the celebra- 
tion of Easter, the festival in commemoration of our 
Lord's resurrection. Both fasted during " the great week" 
in which Christ died, and in remembrance of his last 
supper ate a paschal lamb, jast as the Jews did at their 
Passover, l^ow, the Eastern or Asiatic Christians, upon 
the alleged authority of John and Philip, held their feast 
on the 14th day of the first Jewish month (Nisan, or 

• See Same Account of the I Martyr, by Bishop Kaye, 
WriUng^ and Opiniona of Justin 



94. What te rapposed to bare been tbe eflbet of Jostln Martyr's FIrtt 
Apology? Wbat vae tbe natare of tbe decree of Antoninus Plus, and 
wby waaitiasaed? 

95. yVhat noted controrersT arose In the nifcn of Antooinas PIub ? Who 
was Blsbop of Borne at that time? State the difference between tbe Eastern 
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amtoninvs March), which was the very time at which the Jews ate 
their Passover; and on the third day after, whether it fell 
upon a Snnday or not, they commemorated the resurrection 
of Christ. But the Western Ohorches, citing Paul and. 
Peter as authors of their custom, put off their paschal 
feast until the evening preceding the festal day sacred to 
Christ's'resnrrection, which was the nearest Sunday to the 
full moon of Nisan. The Asiatic custom gave much 
offence to the Western Churches, who regarded it as in- 
decent to interrupt the fast of '' the great week,^' and to 
oommemorate the resurrection on any other day of the 
week than that on which it actually took place* Great 
inconvenience was likewise felt when an inhabitant of one 
country visited another where a different practice prevailed, 
for one was feasting and rejoicing, while another was fast- 
ing. Considerable disturbance arose in the Church from 
this difference with regard to Easter ; and con- 
* * ' sequently in the year 158, Anicctus, Bishop of 
Home, and Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, investigated the 
S9bject at Rome. Their conference did not end the con- 
troversy, but they parted upon friendly terms, and each 
party adhered to its own custom. Towards the end of the 
century, Victor, then Bishop of Rome, demanded from 
the Eastern Churches a compliance with the ritual of the 
West; and upon their resolute opposition, which was 
headed by Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, he assailed them 
with anathemas and excommunications. The schism was 
checked by Irenseus, but not finally healed until the Council 



Bod Western Charcbes respecting Easter. By vhom was the controrersy 
respecting Easter carried on In the first three centnrles ? What was the con- 
dnct of the Bishop of Borne? What was the result of the conference between 



•i* 
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of Nice, in 825, abolished the Eastern custom,* and con- AMTomNim 
firmed that of the Westf 

TT ' -I 96. Hegesippns is stated by some writers 
^ ^^ '-'to have flourished about this time. He was 
a converted Jew, who wrote an account of the principal 
occurrences in the Church from our Saviour's birth until 
the time of Anicetus, Bishop of Rome. Only a small 
part of his work remains, preserved by Eusebius. 

97. Marcus Aurelius, the celebrated mabcos 
Stoic, succeeded to the empire in the aubbuus. 
year 161. He was a Prince of admi- 
rable virtues and accomplishments, 
alloyed with much Pagan superstition. Ho 
appears to have been solicited to persecute the 
Christians in order to appease the heathen deities, and 
prevent the recurrence of pestilence and earthquakes, which 
were attributed to the toleration of Christians. He de- 
clined, and issued an edict similar to that of his predecessor, 
requiring that the commission of some crime must be 



Marcus Aurelius^ 

Seventeenth 
Emperor ofEome, 



A.D. 161. 



♦ Thofie who retained the 
Eastern custom were called 
Quartodecimanif from quartad^ 
cma kincBj because they kept 
Easter upon the 14th day after 
the appearance of the moon, tiie 
montn of Nisan beginning at 
the new moon next to the vernal 
equinox. 

t The rule for finding Easter, 



as laid down in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, is this — "Easter- 
day is always the first Sunday 
after the full moon which happens 
upon, or next after, the 21st day 
of March; and if the iiill moon 
happens upon a Sunday, Easter- 
day is the Sunday after." This 
accords with the practice of the 
Western Church. 



Antoetas and Polycarp ? What Council decided the oontrorersy ? *[Nole.] 
Whatdojoa understand by the termQaartodecimani? UNote."] What is 
the present practice of the Cborch of England with regard to Easter ? 

96. Wbo was Hegesippus, and when did be flonrlah? Does bis work 
remain? 

97. What was the condact of Marcos Anralins towards the Christians ? 
What was the nature of the edict wnichi he Issued ? Did persecntlon prevali 
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proved against any one before he conld be punished, and 
denouncing capital punishment against the accuser of a 
Christian as such. Notwithstanding this edict, persecution 
prevailed extensively during the greater part of his reign, 
connived at, and probably encouraged, by this most philo- 
sophic of the Roman emperors.* Lardner assigns three 
reasons for this: — (1) The Christians 'refused to join in 
the common worship of the heathen deities, and reflected 
freely upon the philosophers: (2) They out-did the Stoics 
in patience under suffering: (3) The emperor was a bigot 
in [religion and philosophy. We have already mentioned 
the deaths of Folycarp and Justin Martyr; and among 
others who suffered were a celebrated Christian of Borne, 
named Felicitas, and her seven sons. 

98. Athenagoras,t a philosopher of 
Athens, and teacher of the Catechetical 
schools at Alexandria, presented an Apology 
to Marcus Aurelius about the year 166. 
It was entitled, An Embassy in hehcdf of the 
Christicms, He set forth the injustice of perse- 
cuting the Christians, especially as they were peaceable 
and loyal citizens, and refuted the three principal calumnies 
against them; namely, (1) that they were Atheists, (2) that 
they ate human flesh, and (3) that they committed horrible 



Apologies 'of 
Athenagoras^ 
Melito, ^c. 



A.D. 166. 



. * As the laws did not sanction 
the execution of Christians not 
convicted of crime, he allowed 
the judges to put them to torture, 
and thus confessions of crime 



were sometimes wrungfrom them, 
t It is rented of him that he 
began to read the Scriptures with 
a view to confute the Christians, 
and ended by becoming a convert. 



in bis reign? What reasons may be assigned for persecution? Wbat prac- 
tices did iie allow the Judges to adopt towards the Cbristiaos ? ISame some of 
the principal martyrs in this reign. 
98. Wbo was Athenagoras ? To whom did be address aa Apology Wbat 
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crimes in tii^ assembliecL Athenagoras was also the MAMra 
Wtlior of another worit, On the Btsurrtdim of the Dead. ^"•""''•' 
* MeUto, Hshop of Sardis, also presented an Apology to 
A.D. 167 ^^'*'^'** Anrelins soon after that of Athenagoras^ 
in which, as we learn from the fragment pre- 
aeired by Ensebms, he showed that Christianity was not 
inimical to the progress of the Roman empire, and pointed 
out that it was persecuted only by wicked emperore, such 
as Nero and Domitian. We learn from this work that the 
property of convicted Christians was adjudged to their 
accQsers. Other Apologies were presented a year or two 
later, by Miltiades, a rhetorician, and ApoUmarius, Bishop 
of Hierapolis, but they have not come down to us. 

Theophilus ofAntmh, ) ^^- ^^^ ^*® * remarkable sea- 
and I ^^ ^^^ learned Christian writers, 

Bianysms of Cormth, \ *°^®°^ ^^^°^ ^®'*® Theophilus, 

' } sixth Bishop of Antioch, and 
Dlonysius, Bishop of Corinth. Theophilus wrote against 
Marcion and Hermogenes, the Materialist; but his only 
extant work consists of three books ad Autolychum, a 
learned heathen writer, from which we learn that he wad 
bora a heathen and converted by reading the Scriptures. 
Dionysius wrote seven CathoUc Epistles, which he sent to 
many Churches, and of which we have only some fragments 
remaining in Eusebius. 



WM itB tffla and natan? dm !,• - .. 

What was tbe nataw Of IillTn2LrJ**^^«""« '^ 

flie property of cooTietad cSSSSZ^ w h*t do we l«mi from it eonooniini; 

I8aoalaopar.86j ">w Vfttiiiga, sad to wbomwantlMjiiadniMd? 

99l Gire a brief aeeoiuii ^ in. 
Ootiiitt.aad(jftlwlrwSSSfc '"»«I*flM of jbillocli, and Dtooriloi 9i 
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maacus -, ^. .. 100. Tatian was another emineBt writer 

^ converted by reading the books of the Old ' 
A Ti 1AA Testament. Irensens says he was a papil of 
Jastin Martyr, after whose death he kept ap 
the sasie school at Rome, for the benefit of the Christians. 
He wrote many works, bnt the only one extant is An 
Oration against the Greeks, in which he shows that they 
borrowed their knowledge of science from the barbarians, 
and asserts the superior antiqaity and excellence of Christi- 
anity in comparison with heathenism. Some time after 
Justin^s death, Tatian fell from his orthodox principles ; 
and having left Bome> joined several of the errors of 
Satnminns, Marcion, and Yalentinns with his own, and 
formed a new sect called Encratites,* or ConiinentSy be- 
canse they condemned the lawfulness of marriage, and the 
use of wine and various sorts of meat, pretending to lead 
a sober and austere life. They celebrated the Sacrament 
with water, for which they were sometimes called Hydro* 
parastates, or Aquarii, There were several branches of 
the Encratites, particularly the SeverianSy founded by 
Severus, Tatian's successor, who rejected the Acts and 
Faults Epistles; and the Apotactites and CathareSy who 
renounced the riches and conveniences of this world. 
When Tatian had become heretical, he wrote a Diatessaronyf 
or Harmony of the Gospels, in which he omitted the genea- 

• From lyic/oaT^s. temperate, \ t From ii&y and reaaapoj Jbttr, 



100. Who was TAtian ? What work of hla is extant, And what is the 
nature of it? Wben did he Call fjrom hts orthodox prindples r What sect 
did he form ? Whence did they derive their name ? What other names bad 
they ? Did Tatian write any work after be became heretical ? 
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lo^es of our Savioar^ as not agreeing with his extravagant mabcus 



theory that Christ did not assume a real body. 
,. A 101. In addition to the sects which united 

I Christianity and philosophy, there arose, in 
, . - , . I the reign of Marcus Aurelins, an illiterate 
' J sect, opposed to all learning and philosophy. 
A Ti 1AQ They took their name from Montanus, an 
obscure man of weak judgment, who, about 
the year 168, became notorious at Pepuza, a village of 
Mysia, on the confines of Phrygia, whence they were 
sometimes called Phrygians, or Cataphrygians, Montanus 
was a wild enthusiast, who pretended to an extraordinary 
degree of inspiration, and affirmed himself to be the Para- 
clete or Comforter, and that he was sent to perfect the 
moral doctrines of Christ. He made a distinction between 
the Comforter promised by Christ to his Apostles, and the 
Holy Spirit which was shed upon them on the day of Pen-* 
tecost, and considered the former as a Divine teacher, 
which character he himself assumed. Averse to the arts 
which improve and the enjoyments which embellish human 
life, Montanus and his followers anathematized learning 
and philosophy, and were distinguished by extreme austerity : 
they held the heavier sins, asapostacy, murder, and adultery, 
to be irremissible, and maintained that Christians sinned 
giievously who saved their lives by flight in the time of 
persecution. It does not appear that Montanus was here- 
tical in the fundamental articles of our faith ; but on ac- 
count of his practices he was excluded from connection with 



101. when did the Montanfsts arise? Wbat were the tenets of the 
Hooiaoists? Were they heretics or ichismatics? By wbat other sanies 
were they known? Name some of the principal followers of Montanus. 

H 2 



AcasLios. 
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haicub the Chnrch. The severity of his discipline led some per- 

AUKSLIUS. 

sons of no mean condition to pat faith in him, especially 
two ladies of quality, Priscilla and Maxim ilia, who left 
their husbands to preach in public, according to the dictates 
of their prophetic Spirit, which was generally exerted in 
denunciations of woe to the world, particularly to the 
Boman empire. Of all his followers, the most distinguished 
was the learned and austere Tertullian. Miltiades, Apol- 
linaris, Apollonius, Serapion, Caius, Asterius, and Urba- 
nns wrote against the Montanists ; and they were con* 
demned by the Council of Iconium, about a.d. 286. 

102. Bardesanes, a native of Edessa, in 
Messopotamia, a man of great acumen, and 
distinguished for many learned productions, 
one of which was directed against the heretic 
Marcion, flourished also in this reign. Seduced 
by his attachment to the oriental philosophy, he 
became infected with Gnostic errors, holding the doctrine of 
two principles, and with Valentinus denying the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, an believing that Jesus was a phantom* 
He acknowledged, indeed, the Law and the Prophets, to- 
gether with the New Testament, but admitted several 
Apocryphal books along with them ; still he was held to be 
orthodox* His followers, however, added new errors to 
his own, and were called Barde$<me8tes. 



Sardesanes 

and 
bis Heresy, 



A.D. 172. 



* The case of Bardesanes is 
dted to prove the prevalence of 
Gnosticism in the second century, 



for he was accounted orthodox, 
although he helieved in the doc- 
trine of a good and evil principle* 



Mention the names of the principal wrlten against MootanUm. By what 
Conncil were the Monianists condemned ? 

lO'i. Who was Bardesanes, and when did he floarlsh ? What was the 
nature of hit heresy ? INote.] What does the ease of Bardesanes prove ? 
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The Tkundermg ) ^^^' ^^^ ^°'P^'''^ ^^®^'''' ^"^ >*^"^«^' 
^ . [ engaged in a wai- against the Mar- Auaiwus. 

Legum. j e e , % ^ 

comanni, a people of Germany, in 

^ the year 174. His ti-oops were ready to perish 
with thirst, when their sufferings were relieved 
by a sudden shower of rain, at the same time that the 
enemy was discomfited by a storm of thunder and hail. 
These occurrences have been accounted miracles wrought 
by the prayers of the Christian soldiers in one particular 
legion, which consequently obtained the name of T/ie 
Thundering Legion. But as no event is to be accounted a 
miracle if it can be fairly attributed to the ordinaiy opera- 
tion of nature, we may hesitate about placing these occur- 
rences in the list of miraculous events. Moreover, it is 
Certain that one of the Roman legions was called The 
Thundering Legion before the time of Aurelius. The 
Emperor, however, believing in the reality of the, miracle, 
wrote to the Senate of Home in favour of the Christians, 
ordering that those accused as such should be acquitted, 
and their accusers put to death. 

TheMartwsat ) J^'i' ^^ '^'7''' ^^^' %""*»** 
^ , xr. Y bloody persecution arose at Lyons 

LvoThs Q/nd rtenne I 

'-' and Vienne, in Gaul. The brutal 

A "n i«r»r ^^°®^*7 ^^ *^® Pagans exceeded all that had 

been experienced before, as we learn from a 

letter sent by the Christians of those cities to the Churches 

of Asia* and Phrygia, and preserved by Eusebius. The 

* It is supposed that Polycarp | sent missionaries into Gaul, and 

103. Giro an accoant oi the Tbunderinff Lexion. Was thfs occnrrence 
mtracaloas ? What was the cunsequence of it with regard to the Christians ? 

104. From what source do we derive our iDforination of the persecution at 
Lyons and Vienne in the reign of Aurelius ? Give an account of that persecu. 
tion. Wlyat was the command of Aurelius upon tlie subject ? Name some of 
the most distinguislied sufferers. ^INote.} From whence is the Church Af 
Which IrensBus was Bishop said to have been derived ? ^ 
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Christians were hunted from their houses, forbidden to shefw 
their heads, dragged from place to place, plundered, stoned, 
cast into prison, and there treated with all the marks of 
ungovernable fury: their slaves, too, were tortured to 
charge their masters with abominable crimes in private. 
Numbers who confessed themselves Christians, after un- 
dergoing exquisite torments, were put to death, and their 
mangled remains thrown into the Rhone ; and a few who 
•denied their faith, upon witnessing the steadfastness of 
their brethren recovered their firmness and suffered like 
the rest. One Attalus endured groat torture ; but the 
Grovernor, upon learning that he was a Roman citizen, 
became afraid of committing himself with a privileged 
person, and wrote to know the Emperor^s pleasure. Aurelius 
answered that ^^ those who confessed themselves Christians 
should suffer, but those who renounced the faith should be 
dismissed." Neither age nor sex was spared: Pothinns, 
Bishop of Lyons, a venerable person of 90 years of age, 
and an admirable woman named Blandina, were among the 
most distinguished sufferers. 

) 105. Duiing the persecution at Lyons, 
L^enaeus, a Presbyter of the Church there, was 
despatched to Rome* with a letter to Elentherus, the Bishop 
of that see, touching his Montanism. To his absence on 
this mission Irenaeus probably owed his life. He was a 
native of Asia Minor, and a pupil of Polycarp. After his 



many traces of a connexion be- 
tween the Christians there and in 
Asia Minor exist. 
• Here he probably met with 



Valentinus, against whose errors 
his great worl was subsequently 
directed. 



105. Give a biography of Ircnfleag, with an teconnt of his works. 



Cmivry.] 
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retom from Eome he was made Bishop of Lyons, in the 
room of the martyr Pothinos^ in which position he acted 
Ifnth so much wisdom and zeal that, according to Gregory 
of Tours, he made almost all the city Christians. He died, 
probably by martyrdom, in the year 202. This pious and 
diligent Prelate composed several works, of which, however, 
few remain. Parts of the whole of his great work, A 
Refutation of Knowledge^ fcdsely so called,* (^EXeyxoff ««* 
'AvaTponf/ rfje \l/€v$tavviJLov VvwiTstao) are extant in the original 
Greek, and there is an ancient Latin version of the whole. 
Christianity in] ^^^' ^^^^ ^^ * tradition that in the 
Britain '' ^^^^^ P*^ ^^ *^® second century, probably 
J about the year 178, Lucius, a king or 
AD 178 chieftain of Britain, applied to Eleutherua^ 
Bishop of Rome, for assistance with regard to 
instruction in religion, and that two eminent men were 
consequently sent over from Rome, by whose means 
Christianity was widely diffused in this island. Hence 
Lucius has been called the fu-st Christian king ; but we 
must remember that he and his dominions were dependent 
Upon the Romans, and consequently we cannot regard 
this as the first establishment of Christianity by human 
laws. It is probable that Christianity prevailed in Britain 
before this time, but Lucius may have been the first Bri- 
tish chief who embraced it. It would be natural for him 



Marcus 

illTSELIUB.- 



* In this work Irenaeus says, 
^^ we can name the men the 
Apostles made Bishops in their 
several Churches,appomting them 



their successors," whencehe shows 
the authority of the Scriptures, 
and the truth of the doctrine 
contained in them. 



106. Who has been called the first Ghrlstiao king of Britain? Doyoa 
consider that he is correctly so called ? Why would it be nataral for him to 
apply to Rome for iostroctions ? 
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Aus^njs. ^ ^PP^ ^ Kome for fresh instmctloiiSY for the Bomaii 
language was the common vehicle of information among 
persons . who had made any advance in civilization and 

education. 

1107. When St. Mark was appointed 
to the care of the Church at Alex- 
andria, that city was already a place 
of great learning and refinement, and 
various philosophical sects, especially the Platonic, flourished 
there. It is believed that St. Mark laid the foundation of 
the famous Gathechetical School, although Athenagoras the 
Apologist (a.b. 166) is mentioned as the first president of 
it. At first the instruction given in this school was con- 
4ned to the principles of divine knowledge, but subse- 
quently other branches of knowledge were included in the 
course ; probably Athenagoras was the first who presided 
over the school under this extended system. In the latter 
part of the reign of Am*elius, Pant^nus, a renowned Stoic 
philosopher, who is said to have received Christianity from 
the disciples of the Apostles, became the president of the 
school ; and contributed to the advancement alike of its 
fame and of the Christian religion. About the year 188 he 
was sent by Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, to instruct 
the people of India or Arabia in the truths of Christianity, 
and it is reported that he found there a Hebrew copy of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, left by Bartholomew. Dr. Burton 
imagines, however, that the book which he found was not 
a genuine copy of St. Matthew^s Gospel, but a work often 



107. Who founded tbe CatbaeheUeal School at Alexsndrla? What wm the 
itate of Alexandria at that period ? QUe an acconot of Fantflenns. Nam* 
■ome other preaideots of the School. 
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confounded with it, calied The Chspel according to the mascus 

AUULIUS. 

BebrewSj designed rather to inculcate the doctrines of the 
ElHonites than those of gennine Cliristianity. Whether 
Pantenns resumed the presidentship of the school upon his 
retnm is matter of dispnte. He was sacceeded by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, Heraclas, Dionysins, &c. 



Commodus, eighteenth 
Emperor of Rome. 



108. The Emperor Marcns An- gommodds. 
• relins having died in the year 
180, his son Commodns, then in 

A Ti ifin ^ ^^^^ ^^^'*' ^^ acknowledged as his suc- 
cessor. During the reign of Commodus, the 
Christians were in a great measure eased from persecution, 
in consequence partly of the emperor^s indifference to all 
matters connected with religion, and partly, it is presumed, 
of the protection shown to them by Marcia, the emperor's 
favourite mistress, who, notwithstanding her present 
abandoned life, had once professed Christianity. The 
consequence of this repose was that the new religion tra- 
velled into distant countries, which had scarcely yet sub- 
mitted to the Roman arms. It was also embraced by 
persons of rank, as is shown in the case of ApoUonins, 
the only distinguished martyr in this reign. Apollonius 
was a Roman Senator, who, upon being accused of pro- 
fessing Christianity by his own servant, made a learned 
and eloquent apology for the Christian religion before the 
Senate. He was orderM to be executed, and a similar 
fate was awarded to his accuser, under the law of Anto- 
ninus Pius. 



lOS. Tfae relffD of CommodnB may be considered, from Mveral eanses, at 
faToarable to the Qospel. Show that Chrlntianity was embraced by persons of 
rank in this reign. Who was Apollonias, and what was his fate ? 
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coxxoDDs. Clemens \ ^^^* Pantaeniis was succeeded in the 
Alexandrinus. \ Catechetical school at Alexandria by 

Titas Flavins Clemens in the year 188* 

a Ti 1QQ C^®°^®°* '^^ ^"^ either at Athens or Alex*- 
andria : he was a pagan in early life, and re^ 
ceiyed Christian instruction under Fantaenus, whom he 
succeeded. He taught with great applause, and had Origen 
and other celebrated men for his pupils. In the persecu- 
tion under Severus, in 202, he retired to a foreign country 
for a shoi*t time, and is supposed to have died about the 
year 220. Three principal works of his which are extant 
constitute one whole. They are (1) an Exhortation to the 
Heathen^ in which he exposes the nakedness of Polytheism, 
an^ demonstrates the truth and excellence of Christianity : 
(2) PcedagoguSy or Tlie Instructor^ intended to instruct a 
young convert in the practice of Christianity : (S) Siromata^^ 
in which he developes the doctrines for which he had 
Already prepai*ed his readers. Other works have been as- 
cribed to him, of which we have only fragments. Clement 
had great learning and true piety ; but he greatly overrated 
the vqjue of philosophy,t or human reason, as a guide in 
matters of religion. Like other Reamed men of his age, he 



* From Sr/oco/iiaTa, or "^rptafia- 
T61C, miscellaniet; literally tape§- 
ti-y, 

t He belonged to the Modem 
•PlatanutSf or Eclectics, so called 
from ^KXeyo), to select, because 
they selected their doctrines from 
various systems, preferring, how- 
ever, Plato to other philosophers. 



They looked upon the opinions of 
Plato concerning Grod, tne human 
soul, and things invisible, as con- 
formable to the spirit and genius 
of Christianity. Ammonius Sac- 
cas, who made pretensions to 
Christianity all his life, was one 
of the principal patrons of this 
system. 



109. Give a short acconnt of the saecessor of Paotsnas in the Catbecbetical 
School of Alexandria. What works did he write ? State the natare of them, 
as tiearinR upon heathen philosophy. ^[Note.} To what philosophical sect 
lie belong? 



mmm 
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indulged his imag^ation to excess, and was too apt to in- Commodus. 

terpret the Bible aliegorically. We learn from his works 

that he was desirous of conciliating the heathen philoso-* 

pherSt by making it appear that Flatonism and Christianity 

had many points in common. 

c, ^ . ^ . ^ 110. Commodus died at the latter 

SeveruSf twenty-first ) , , , ^ », setkbcb. 

r, /. T> r eiid of the year 192. He was suc- 

iLmperor of Home, J 

^ ceeded by Fertinax and Jnlianns, 

whose reigns endured less than half a year. Upon the death 

of the latter, Septimins Severus, Niger, and Albinns put 

A Ti 1QQ ^^^^ ^^^^^ claims to the imperial diadem, the 
first of whom was proclaimed sole emperor in 
the year 198. His temper and circumstances disposed him 
to the performance both of the noblest acts and bloodiest 
sererities. 

> 111. In the earliest part of the reign 

Heresy of | ^^ geverus the Church began to be in- 

Theodotus and V ^^^^^ ^.^j^ ^ ^^^ heresy, founded by 

Artemon. J ^^^ Theodotns, a tanner, of Byzantium^ 

A Ti 1QA ^^^* ^ *^® ^^"^® ^^ persecution, during the 
siege of the city by Severus, having, from fear 
of torture, denied Jesus Christ, to vindicate his apostacy 
afterwards at Home added that he had not denied God but 
man, which was tantamount to asserting the simple human- 
ity of Jesus Christ. Hence, Theodotus is i^garded as the 
founder of the heresy which denies the divinity of our 
Saviour : for, although some of the Gnostics maintained 
that Jesus was mere man, and Christ an emanation which 



1 10. What was the character of Severas ? 

111. Who was Theodotas ? Of wh«t heresy vas be the founder ? How dtd 
he differ from lome of the Gnostics. &c., upon that point ? Who escommu* 
Dicated him t Mention some uf bi:> fbUowers. 
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Scvttvt. descended apon Him from hearen at His baptism, they did 
not affinn the hamaoity of Jesus Christ Like the first 
SocinianSy Theodotas tanght that Christ was miracoloaslj 
conceived^ and bom of a virgin. He was excommnnicated 
by Victor, Bishop of Rome. A celebrated disciple of his 
was Artemas. Natalas, too, adopted his views, and '^ was 
persoaded," says Ensebios, ^^ to be created a Bishop of this 
heresy* with a salary of 120 denarii a-month'* (about £60 
a-year). The salary of Natalas was probably not a cor- 
rect guage of that which was the usual stipend of the cor-^ 
responding functionary of the church, as heretics were then 
an inconsiderable body, and could not afford a large payment 
to their leader. Natalas lived to abjure his errors. 

rJ5 J> t^' \ ^^^* ^^^ *^**^ ***® Theodotian heresy was 
[ broached, one Praxeas, a person of Asia, who 
'^ ' had been a Montanist, and was imprisoned for 
the cause of Christ, promulgated a grievous 
A.D. 198. jjgyggy ^ipon the subject of the Tiinity. Dis- 
carding all real distinction between the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, he maintained that the two latter were only 
modes or operations .of the one Being called Grod. Hence, 
his followers were called Manarchians^ because of their 
denying the plurality of persons in the Deity ; and Patri" 
passions^ because, as Teitullian shows, their doctrine leads 
to the belief that the Father was so intimately united with 
the Son, that He Himself suffered the anguish of an afflicted 
life and the torments of an ignominious death. Their doc- 



113. Who first broached heretical opinions on the Trinity? What were 
hts Tiewi ? What name was affixed to big party ? What modern sect did they 
retemble in doctrine ? Did they separate themaelTea from the body of Christ- 
ians? Give some accoont of the principal supporters and opponents of the 
PatripasMian heresy. Wliat evidence have we that the Ctaarch held the doc- 
trine of the Trinity in the second centary ? 



Centten/.'] 
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Tertullian 



■] 



trines resembled those of the modem Unitarians. It does 
not appear that this sect separated from the ordinary assem- 
bUes of Christians. Artemon, Noetns, Beryllus, Sabellins, 
and Paul of Samosata supported this heresy ; and Tertullian, 
Hippolytas, Origen, and Dionysius of Alexandria opposed it. 

113. Towards the end of the second cen- 
tury appeared that celebrated Christian 
author, Tertullian. He was bom at Carthage, and educated 
there -in the Pagan religion, which, however, he forsook 
in the beginning of the reign of Sevems, and was made 
a Presbyter of the Church of Carthage. In his writings 
he showed himself a rigid censor and nice asserter of the 
severities of religion; until at length, disgusted with some 
af&onts he met with at Rome, and incited by his own 
vehement and austere disposition, he embraced the errors 
of Montanus about the year 200, and continued in them 
until Ibis death about 218 or 220.* He was the first of 
the Latin' fathers in point of time, and his works were very 
voluminous ;t the most famous of them was his Apology 
for the Chriatians against the Heathen^ addressed to the 
magistrates and governors of the Roman empire. In thia 
work he complains of the unjust and illegal proceedings 
against the Christians ; demonstrates the falsehood of the 
charges of crime brought against them; shows their tem-^ 



SimoBi 



* It is placed as late as 246 by 
some writers, who say that he 
became an Heresiarch, and 
foimded a sect at Carthage called 
Tertulliiuaists. 

t His works consist of abont 



thirty short treatises, and are 
nearly all of a polemic cast, argu- 
mentative, vituperative, and 
severe. For information concern- 
ing them, see Bishop Kaye's 
EcdesiasHiBOl Hittory, 



113. Give a brief history of TertnlUan, and of bis opinions at different 
periods of bis life. What was his most famous work ? Qive a short accoaal 
of its Gontenu. MNoU,1 Uowmany works did he write? 
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SBvntcs. perance, piety, obedience, soundness of principle, and the 

unreasonableness of laying national calamities at their 

doors ; and asserts the superiority of Christian Tirtues 

over those of the Pagan philosopher. 

-, , . ^ "\ 114. Although the genius of heathen 

Doctrine^ Govern- ... ,. ^ I . .^ 

. • .7 I philosophy had in the second century 
menu &c»,tniner , . ., , , 

'f made some progress even m the body 

^V of the Christian Church, still the 
established creed remained in a great measure uncorrupted, 
and no open secession from the whole body of Christians 
had yet taken place. The doctrine of the Trinity was 
strongly asserted by the Fathers, who were strenuous also 
in maintaining the other articles of the faith. Attempts, 
however, were made in some instances to accommodate 
the text of Scripture to the corrupt practices of the heathen. 
The Bishops and Presbyters, according to Mosheim, 
(whose opinion on- this point is controverted) were chosen 
by the people, and subsisted upon a portion of the volun- 
tary offerings which were paid by every believer. At first 
each Christian society formed within itself an independent 
republic, unconnected with its neighbouring state by any 
other alliance than that of a common faith: yet peculiar 
respect was paid to Churches founded by the Apostles, and 
in time the Bishops of a province met together in the 
capital in spring and autumn, forming what was called a 
Synod by the Greeks and a Council by the Latins^ whose 
decrees, styled Canons, regulated controverted points of 
faith and discipline. The Bishop of the city where the 
Synod was held was eventually called Metropolitan, or 



114. What was the Reneral atate of Christlanttj in the aeeond century ? 
Did any open aeceaalon take place in the course of It? GiTe a short account 
of the gOTernment and practices' of the Church at this period. What practice 
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Primate. The Sacrament of the Lord's Sapper was cele- seyxruv. 
brated at every meeting for Divine worship, and adminis" 
tered alike to old and yonng. Baptism was publicly 
performed at Easter and Whitsantide,* by three immer- 
sionSy and succeeded by confirmation. The earliest records 
testify that infant baptism was usual in the Church : one 
sponsor only was required, which was usually the parent 
of the child. Prayers for the dead were offered up : this 
practice, which led to the doctrine of purgatory, was not 
instituted from any belief of that state, but to implore the 
Almighty to deal with the departed in mercy, not in justice, 
and as a testimonial of belief in the immortality of the 
soul, the consciousness of which they conceived to be 
suspended till the general resurrection. The feast of Whit- 
suntide possibly took its rise in this century, as well as 
that of Christmas ; and the fifty days between Easter and 
Whitsuntide were observed as a festival, and the weekly 
fasts, which were observed till the ninth hour (ue, three 
in the afternoon), were intermitted. Offenders who had 
relapsed into idolatry, or fallen into gross sin, were ex- 
cluded from the assemblies of the faithful, till they were 
humbled by a public confession, and gave undeniable 
proofs of their sincere repentance. 

115. The tale of the Thunder- 
ing Legion shows that in the 
second century the ranks of tha 
Imperial army were filled with. 



Number of Christiam' 
in the 
Second Century. 



* Whit-Sunday, orWhite-Sun- I neophytes or candidates for bap- 
day, because on this day the | tism wore white garments. 



led to tbe Roman doctrine of purgatory ? With what t1«w were prayers for 
the dead offered up ? What festivals took their rise In this centnry. 
1 16. What means hare we of ascertalaing tha number of Christians io Ibe 
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' SBTBaOT. Christians ; and we learn from Tertullian that they held 
various ofSces in the state, not excepting that of Senator, 
as we have also seen in the case of ApoUonins, the martyr 
in the reign of Commodos. Indeed, their number had 
now become so great that to have excluded them from 
public stations would have been attended with much public 
inconvenience.* The heathen priests and philosophers 
were alarmed by this increase of Christianity, and opposed 
it as well by setting up imaginary rivals to Christ and His 
Apostles, as by exciting the people to demands of blood. 

11 6. The early part of the reign of Severus 



Persecution ] 
hy Severus, J 



was so far favourable to the Christians, that 
no additions were made to the severe edicts 
in force against them. Probably they were indebted for 
this lenity to Proculus, a Christian, who cured the emperor 
of a dangerous distemper. But this precarious peace,* 
mterrupted by the partial execution of severe laws, was 
terminated in the year 202, by an edictf more 
intolerant than any which had preceded it. 
This edict prohibited every subject of the empire, under 
the penalties of death and confiscation of property,]: from 
embracing the Jewish or Christian faith. The persecution 



A.D. 202. 



* TertuUian says if the Ghristlaiis 
had unanimously retired to any 
other country, tne empire would 
have become a mere desert and 
tolitade. 

t Dr. Burton suggests that the 
unwillingness of Jews and Chris- 



tians to serve in the army gave 
rise to this edict. 

X The express terms of the edict 
are lost, but we kaow from other 
sources that these were the 
penalties. 



second centnry ? *[NoU.'] What 1b Tertnllian's testimony npon this point ? 
How did the heathen priests and philosophers oppose the increase of Christi- 
anity? 

116. To what were the Christians indebted for lenity In the early part of 
the reiffn of Severos ? What was the nature of the edict subeeqnently Issued 
against them. l{AoM.] What Is sappoaed to hare giita rise to this edict ? 
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nged yiolentlj for seyen years. In various parts of the sktods. 
empire; but nowhere was it felt more bitterly than at 
Alexandria, which wsus visited by the emperor about this 
time. Among the sufferers were Leonides, father of the 
renowned Origan ; and Potamisa, a woman not less dis* 
timgaished for chastity than for beauty, who, with her 
mother^ Marcella, was burned to death, boiling pitch 
being poured over their naked bodies. These calamities 
induced TertuUian to compose his Apologylasid some other 
works% 

Life and Writings) ^^^* ^® industry, erudition, and 
^ . ^ I- accomplishments of Origen justly 
entitle him to the most distinguished 
place amongst the Christian writers of the third century. 
He was bom in the year 185, of Christian parents, in 
Egypt, and his education, commenced under a learned and 
devout father, was completed under Clemens Alezan- 
drinus, and the philosopher Ammcmios Saocas. When his 
father Leonides suffered martyrdom under Serums, the 
urgent entreaties of his mother were barely sufficient to 
prevent her son, then only a yonth of seventeen, from 
suffering in the same cause. He wrote, however, to his 
father io prison, exhorting him to steadfostness in the 
faith, although the support of his wife and seven children 
depended upon his life. The property of the family 
having been confiscated, Origen supported them for a short 
time by teaching languages; but upon the retirement of 
Clemens in 203, although only 18 years old; he was ad* 



How long did the peneention rage? Where was it most severe? Kame 
some of the chief snfferers. 
117. Give a detailed aoconnt of the life and literary labovn of Origen. 
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sbybhus. vanced to the mastership of the Catechetical school at 
Alexandria, the reputation of which he greatly extended. 
In the year 213 he paid a short visit to Rome ; and upon 
his return to Alexandria associated his former pupil 
Heraclas with him in the school, so that he had more 
time to devote to theology and the exposition of the 
Scriptures. Being compelled in 215* by the persecution 
under Caracalla to flee from Alexandria, he retired to 
Caesarea in Palestine, where, upon the occasion of a sub- 
sequent visit about 228, he was ordained presbyter by The- 
octistus. Bishop of Caesarea, and Alexander, Bishop of 
Jerusalem. Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, complained of 
the irregularity of foreign Bishops ordaining his layman, 
which complaint was met by the plea that Demetrius himself 
had famished Origen with a commendatory letter.f Con- 
troversy ensued, and in the year 230 Demetrius assembled 
two councils against Origen, the first of which banished him 
from Alexandria, and the second deprived him of his clerical 
office. He now settled at Caesarea in Palestine for a time, 
but was driven from it to Caesarea in Cappadocia by the 
persecution imder Maximinus, in 235. Upon the death of 
Maximinus he returned to Palestine. In the Decian perse- 
cution he endured imprisonment and torture ; and he died 
at length at Tyre, in the 69th year of his age, a.d. 253. The 



• We have proof of his ex- 
tended fame about this time in 
the facts that an Arabian prince 
invited ^lim to his court to impart 
Christian instruction, and that 
Mammasa, mother of the emperor 
Alexander Severus, sent for him 



to Antioch to hear him preach. 

t This was the usual letter from 
a bishop, testifying to the sound- 
ness of faith, by wmch a Christian 
was admitted to conmiunion with 
the Church in any country which 
he visited. 



^Note,"] Oive proofs of bis extended fame. What modification of the Grecian 
pbflosopby took place about bis time, and what effect did It produce on Cbrls- 
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character of Origen, although uncommonly exalted and ssrnci. 
amiable, was not without its dark shades. Charmed with 
the subtleties of the Platonic philosophy, of which the 
Eclectic school (see note, par. 109,) sprung up in his time, 
he blended it with Christianity ; and maintained that the 
Scriptures were not to be literally, but allegorically ex- 
plained.* He threw out some crude opmions, for which in 
the next age he was considered heretical, and his works 
were condemned by Bishops and Councils. Charitable and 
generous to others, his rigour and self-denial were carried 
to an extreme which proved prejudicial to his constitution, 
and which in one instance in particular extended to 
absurdity.f The number of his literary performances ex- 
ceeded that of any Christian writer in the early ages.^ He 
composed Commentaries,§ Scholia, and Homilies upon the 
Bible, parts of which still exist ; treatises upon prayer, and 
the principles of religion ; and eight books in defence of 
Christianity against the attacks of Celsus, which are still 
extant. His most laborious work was his Hexapla^ by 
which he undertook to remedy the mistakes that had crept 

* The same system is observable i in MaU, six. 12, literally, and 
in the works of his master, Gle- i emasculated himself in order to 



mens. With expositors of this 
school, every passage in Scripture 
contained three meamngs — one, 
literal or historical ; another, con- 
veying amorallesson ; and a third, 
mystical or spiritnaL 

t Although disj^sed to turn 
every thing in Scnpture to alle- 
gory, he yet construed the passage 



avoid temptation in his intercourse 
with his female pupils. 

X From his laoorious assiduity 
he acquired the name of Ado' 
mantius. 

§He was the first Christian 
writer who attempted a literal 
commentary of the sacred text. 



tian doctrine T Wh«t was the peculiarity of 0riffeD*8 metbod of interpreting 
Scriptare ? •iNoU,'\ From what soaree did he derive it? X[NoU.\ Why whs 
he called Adamaotias ? W bat are the principal error* that have been ascribed 
to him? 



I 2 
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Savnoa Into the text of the Septaagint. It consisted of the 
Septnagint ; the three translations of Aqnila,* Symniachas,t 
and Theodotion;^ and the Hebrew text in its original 
characters, and also in the Greek characters, arranged in 
six parallel colamns. He subsequently added two other 
Greek translations, and the whole work was then called 
Octapla. The principal errors asoibed to him are deriyed 
from his foor books vEpi Sipx&Vj and are — (1) the pre- 
existence of human souls, and their incu'oeration in material 
bodies, for offences committed in a former state of being : 
(2) the pre-existence of Christ's hnman'soul, and its union 
with the Divine nature: (3) the transformation of our 
material bodies into etherlal ones at th6 resnrrection : and 
(4) the final recovery of all men, and even devils, through 
the mediatioB of Christ. 

. 118. The persecuting edict of Sevems was 

L issued during the emperor^s absence from 

^ Rome ; but he sent to the capital an order 

for bringing before the |M*efect all persons attending illegal 

meetings, under which term Christian assemblies were made 

to rank. In 203 the emperor returned to Rome, 



A.D. 203. 



and celebrated a triumph with great magnificence 



• A native of Pontus, who be- 
came a Jewish proselyte after 
having been converted to Chris- 
tianity. His translation was veiy 
close, and was highly esteemed 
by the Jews. 

t First aSamaritan, then a Jew, 
then an Ebionite. His transla-* 
tion, which M. Tillemont places 



about 169, takes considerable 
liberties with the original. 

X A disciple of Tatian, and sub- 
seqnentlyaJew,. His translation 
is supposed to have been made 
about 185. It holds a middle rank 
between the servile closeness of 
Aquila and the freedom of Sym- 
machufl. 



118. What was the state of the Christlaos at Rome daring tbe reign of 
Sevema? What was the natnre of the order sent bj the Bmperor In bit 
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A.D. 204. 



for his BQCcesses orer the nations he had subdued in his sitbbu*. 
recent expeditions. In the following year be cbose to cele- 
brate the Secular games* out of their regular 
course. These spectacles and solemnities were 
attended with their usual consequences to the Christians, 
who were unwilling to join in them, and there is but little 
doabt that the cruelty exercised against them was terrible. 
Zephyrinus was Bishop of Borne at this time. 

119. About the year 210, an eminent Chris- 
tian lawyer of Home, Minutius Felix, wrote an 
excellent and elegant Defence of the Christian 
rellgiouf in the form of a dialogue between a 
Christian called Octavins, and a Heathen called CecilluSi 
who was converted by the full and convincing 
answers given to his arguments and reproaches 
of the Christian religion, and the recital of the noble 
triumphs of the Christians in their innumerable sufferings. 

120. The Emperor Severus died at cajucalia. 
York, A.B. 211, after a residence of 
two years in Britain.f He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Caracalla, who was 
slain in 217, i^ter a barbarous reign of six years. Macri- 



Defence 
ofMinutias 

Felix. 



A.D. 210. 



Bapid Succession 
of Roman 
Emperors. 



* These games gave occasiim 
to Tertullian to write his piece 
de Spectaculis, in which he 
earnestly dissuaded the Christians 
from being present. 



t We have no means of form- 
ing an opinion as to the prese- 
cntion in this island daring the 
emperor's residence here. 



'absence ? * [JTote.] What work did Tertallian write upon the antilect of the 
Secalar Games, and what was his ad? ice to the Christians ? Who was Bishop 
of Rome daring the persecution ander Severus? 

119. Gire an account of Minutius Felix and Ms work. What effect was 
produced by his Defence ? 

120. Where did Sevens die? What was there that was fttvoarable to 
Chrtstianity after his death ? 



Alexamdbr Alexander SeveruSy ' 

twenty-ffth 
Emperor oj Eome, , 
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MAoiia«». nns succeeded to the imperial purple^ but was slidn in 218 ; 
wherenpon Elagabalns obtained the vacant eminence, and 
elaoabalus. he too was slain in the year 222, after a reign of less than 
fonr years. This quick succession of Roman Emperors was 
fayourable to the diffusion of Christianity. The events 
attending their lives and deaths and the artifices of can- 
didates for the diadem naturally engaged mnch public at- 
tention, and suspended the execution of those sanguinary 
edicts intended for the destruction of the Christians. 

121. Upon the death of Elaga- 
balns in 222, Alexander Sevems 
was acknowledged emperor. He 
was an excellent and virtuous 
prince. The laws against the Christians were 
• ^^' not repealed by him, so that in his vast empire 
Instances occur of Christians suffering death in his reign ; 
yet from the influence of his mother, Mammjea, he showed 
kind feelings towards them in various ways, and was 
indeed the first Roman emperor by whom they were ex- 
pressly tolerated. It is said that he had an image of Christ 
in his chamber, where he performed his daily devotions ; 
but, as a blind man without full knowledge, he placed 
Christ with Oi-pheus, Apollonius of Tyana, and his other 
deities. He adopted the custom of the Christians in their 
ecclesiastical appointments, by publishing the names of 
intended governors of provinces and cities, and inviting ob- 
jections against their fitness. Moreover, he inscribed upon 
his palace and public buildings the Christian command, 
do not that to another^ which you vxmld not have another do 



121. What wai the dlapoflition of Alexander SereniB to the-ChriBttans? 
Was there any persecation daring hia reiga? Give instances of hisfaTOor* 
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to you^ and once designed to erect a temple to Jesns Christ. a»zah]>e& 
In addition to these evidences of a favoorable feeling towards 
Christianity, he adjudged a piece of gronnd in dispute 
between some tavern-keepers and the Christians to the 
latter, saying, ^^ it is better that God be there worshipped 
in any manner, than that the place shonld be put to snch 
uses as they (the tavern-keepers) designed it for." Sup- 
posing that there was some building upon the spot of 
ground,, we have here the oldest testimony of any edifice 
publicly consecrated to the worship of our holy religion, 
known to be such by thej Pagans. The early Christians, 
as we have seen, were accustomed to meet for worship in 
each other's houses. 
^ 7ft ^2^* ^ *^^ reign, probably about the year 

I 231, the Council of Iconium* was called to 
Ico7itum. ' , / . ^ .XI. 

determme a controversy concernmg the 

validity of the baptism administered by the 

Montanists. Familianus, and fifty Bishops from 

Fhrygia, Galatia, Cilida, and Cappadocia, were present. 

It was resolved that all baptism administered out of the 

Church was to be rejected, as had been done before in 

Cappadocia by immemorial custom. Before this time, the 

Montanists, who were not at first schismatics, appear to 

have refused to join in communion with the other members 

* 

♦ A city of Lycaonia, to which I when driven from Antioch. 
Paul and Barnabas returned 



able conBideratton of Cbrlstlanlty. What Is tbe earliest evidence wbicb we 
possess of the setting apsrt of baildings for Cbristian purposes ? In what 
manner were the first Christians accnstomed to meet for worship? 

122. When and for wbat purpose wss the Coancil of Iconium called ? 
By whom was it attended ? Wbat decision did it come to ? Were the Hon- 
taniits schismatics at this period. 
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ALncAHWiB of the Church. They formed themselves into separate 

commanities, adhering, however, to the outward form of 

ecclesiastical government which had now been established 

two centuries. It was the admission of members into the 

Church by the sacrament of Baptism used by them which 

led to the decisive step taken against them by the council 

of Iconium. 

_-. . . 123. Alexander Sevems was slain 

MAxuavuf. juaocimtnuSf 



twenty-sixth 
Emperor of Rome, 



by his soldiers in his tent, in a 
campaign against the Germans, in 
the year 235, and was succeeded 
A 71 0Q« ^^ Maximinua, an old soldier who was instru- 
mental in his death. He was a giant in stature, 
and of a most cruel temper. No sooner was he secure in 
his high station than he put to death all such as had been 
intimate with Alexander, and banished those who had 
been advanced by him. In the midst of so much cruelty 
and bloodshed, no wonder that the savage included Christ- 
ians in his persecution: yet the severities they endured 
were probably to be ascribed more to his displeasure at 
their attachment to the former emperor, and their having 
been protected by him, than to their religious principles. 
The persecution in his reign was directed chiefly against 
the Bishops and ministers of the Church, as the pillars 
and propagators of Christianity. Maximinus was slain 
mazxmus after a reign of three years; and his successors Maximus 
BALBXNU8. and Balbinus, who reigned jointly, shared the same fate 
soon after. 



tsa. WliAt -waa tba character of the successor of Aleiander Serenu? To 
what do yon ascribe his emelty to the Christians ? 
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124. Gordian ancceeded to the g<»i>iav. 



Oordian, twmty- ' 

eighth Emperor 

of Rome, 



empire in the year 238, at the age 
of fourteen. He was a youth of 
excellent disposition; and daring his 
A Tl 0^« T^^^^ the Church enjoyed tranqnillityy and 
Christians used to meet in large assemblies 
to settle their own affairs without molestation. We have a 
record of ninety Bishops having met in council at Carthage^ 
upon the heresy of one Frivatus, which shows that the 
Gospel had at this time made very great advance in AfHca. 

_ - ^ 126. In the reign of Gordian, about the 

Heresy of ) 
_ ., |- year 242, the Church in Arabia was dis- 

' ^ turbed by BeryUus, Bishop of Bostra, who 

A^ ^-^ asserted that our Saviour before His Incama- 
D 242 
' ' ' tion had no proper subsistence, no personal 

deity, but only a derivative divinity from the Father 

afterwards. Fraxeas and Noetus* had ahready dissemi* 

nated similar errors, and they were subsequently modified 

and brought into greater notice by Sabellius. The Bishops 

of Arabia met, but could not convince Beryllus of his 

errors; whereupon they requested the assistance of 

Origen, by whom he was so lucidly confuted that he 

returned into the bosom of the Chureh. 

Philip twenty^] 126. Gordian was succeeded by Philip, phuip. 

. y-n an Arabian of dishonourable parentaee, 

ninth Emperor Y , ., ^.. xt * -^i, * ^• 

.J. m the year 244. Notwithstandmg many 

^ ' unjustifiable actions, he has been held 

* Koetuswas reftited in a trea- | tise by Hippolytus, still extant. 

124. What was the state of the Chareh daring Oordian's reign ? Show 
that the Gospel had made considerable advance In Africa daring his reign. 

125. What was the nature of the heresy which disturbed the Cboreh in 
Arabia in the reign of Gordian ? Who disseminated similar errors ? Who 
confuted this heresy, and what was the consequence ? 

126. Who has been caUed the first Christian Empenn: of Rome ? Was 
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PBiLtp. . _ ^.« to have been a Christian, and consequently 
A.IM. «n. ^j^^ g^^ Christian emperor of Rome. That 

this opinion is fiiUacions is highly probable ; bat thus much 
may be deduced from it, that the clemency of the emperor 
was favourable to Christianity, and that the doctrines of 
the Gospel were embraced by many, whom the dread of 
a persecuting tyrant would have prevented ftom making 
an open profession of their faith in Christ. The only 
disturbance during this reign was occasioned by a popular 
outbreak at Alexandria, in which many lives were lost. 
. . 127. In the year 5M6, the famous Cyprian, 
^'*^^' J a teacher of rhetoric at Carthage, was con- 
verted to Christianity, in the 46th year of his 
* age. He was soon afterwards ordained pres- 
byter ; and with the exception of Novatus and four other 
dissentient presbyters, he was unanimously made Bishop 
of Carthage in 248. In the Becian persecution, a.d. 250, 
he secured his safety by a prudent retreat, contriving 
during his exile to regulate the affairs of his Church, to 
which he returned at the dose of the persecution. He 
then entered into a spirited controversy with Stephen, 
Bishop of Bome, concerning the re-baptising of heretics, 
contending, in opposition to the arrogant Stephen, that 
baptism by heretics was null. The severe edicts of 
Valerian were fatal to Cyprian. He was first banished to 
CorubiSy about 50 miles from Carthage, and in the follow- 
ing year recalled to Carthage, where he was confined to the 



he oonraatij M called? What laftrenee do you draw from the opinion that 
he was a GhriatlAn ? Was there any dlatarbancei daring his rdgn ? 

187. Qife an acoonnt of the life and writings of Cyprian, what achism 
took place in the Chnrch daring his Epieoopate? What were the principal 
controreniea in which he was engaged ? 
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narrow limits of liis own garden . Beftuing to purchase life Pniur. 
bj sacrificing to the gods, he was beheaded in the year 258. 
Naturally ardent, and attached to the works of Tertnlllan, 
he imbibed mnch of the spirit of that gloomy Montanist: 
and having high ideas of episcopal power and great in« 
trepidity of character, he was an energetic prelate and 
severe disciplinarian. His works, which are nearly all 
practical, consist of 81 Epistles and 14 Treatises. The 
Novatian schism took place daring his Episcopate. 
Amongst the chief controversies in which he was engaged 
were those upon the subject of the lapsed, baptism by 
heretics, and Novatumism. 

Decius ^^^' l^hflip fell in a mutiny of »■«»• 



thirtieth Emperor 
of Rome. 



soldiers, in the year 249, and was suc- 
ceeded by Decius Trajan. For forty 
years the Church had enjoyed com- 
parative tranquillity and made proportionate 
• **«'• advances; but prosperity had produced not 
unusual effects by introducing various corruptions and 
growing laxity of discipline. The reign of Decius brought 
with it a fiery trial of Christianity, which Cyprian regarded 
as a chastisement from Heaven for the corruptioos which 
had grown up with the Church's security. Eosebius 
ascribes this fearful persecution to the hatred of Decius for 
his predecessor Philip, whom he accounted a Christian : 
others attribute it to the triumphant increase of Christianity, 
and the consequent declension of Paganism. Decinsy it is 
said, was so enraged to see the religion of the empire 
trodden under foot, and undermined by a novel sect, that 



128. Wluit WM tlMfUteof the Cbnreh npoo the dcttb of the Mnperor Philip? 
Wbat WM tlie eondaet of Dadof towards tho Cbri«tlM8 ? Wlut tn ttie ctwraeler 
or rircnmttenff* ^ ttia ampenr DmIm ioAoMd lilt oondnct towanlt tiie Clirlit* 



124 
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Doom, he issned edicts to the govemors of provinceSy commaDding 
them to proceed against the Christians with the atmost 
severity, and to spare no kind of torments, unless they 
sacrificed to the €rods. Nothing can be imagined more 
dismal than the storm which followed in all parts of the 
empire : the' heart sickens at the recital of the ingenious 
and diversified tortures to which the Christians were ex- 
posed. Some apostatized,* but the greater part remained 
unshaken. Fabianus, Bishop of Bome, was put to death ; 
Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, and Babylas, Bishop of 
Antioch, died in prison ; Origen also underwent many cruel 
tortures. '^ There was general confusion and consterna- 
tion," says an old writer; ^* the laws of nature and humanity 
were trodden under foot ; friend betrayed his friend, brother 
his brother, and children their parents, every man being 
afraid of his nearest relations. By this means the woods 
and mountains became full ; the cities and towns empty.'' 

,, , . . 129. Hence arose monksf and hermits.! 
Monacmsm, \ ^ , ^ -,>,.. ^,^ .. . 

' The prevalence of Platonic Christianity, 

und the belief that solitude, contemplation, and abstinence 

were necessary to elevate the soul to a knowledge of Divine 

truth, had already prepared the way for monachism, which 



* Those who secured safety by 
sacrificing, u e. offering incense 
before the idols, or by certificates 
purchased with money, were dis- 
tinguished by the opprobrious 
names of "Sacrificers^ (Sacrj^ 
catoret% "Incensers" (Thuryica- 



tores), and "Certificated" {Libel' 
IcUict). Persons who delivered 
the Scriptures up to persecutors 
were called TradUores, 

t From fiovo«, toUiary* 

X From eprifUK, desert. 



Uns in different parts of his reign t In what state was the Church found in 
different parts of his reign ? What kind ofpersecutton was it ? GItb instances 
of persons who suffered under it. What effect did it produce upon the Church 
both at the time and afterwards f 

129. What was the origin of Monachism ? How was the way fiv it pra« 
pared? Who was the first Christian hermit ? 
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asstuned a definite form in the Decian persecntion, during 
which Fan] of Thebes, the first Christian hermit, fled into 
the Egyptian deserts, and led there a solitary life for ninety 
years. His example was followed by many others, and' a 
volnntary seclusion from secular afGedrs came to be incul- 
cated as the perfection of piety and virtue. 

^ , ^ 180. Commotions and contests arose in 
Jbapsed I 
^, r, . V different parts of the Church in the reign of 

Chnstians.] Seeing from the nnmber of Christians charge- 
able with defection, and called '^ lapsed'^ Christians. These 
wished to be restored to Christian fellowship, without sub- 
mitting to that severe penance which the laws of the Church 
prescribed. In Egypt and Africa many persons, to obtain 
more ready pardon of their offences, resorted to the inter- 
cession of the martyrs,* and obtained from them letters of 
peacef (libeUos pacis)^ i. e, papers in which the dying martyrs 
declared that they considered the persons worthy of their 
communion, and wished them to be received and treated as 
brethren ; in consequence of which they were taken into 
communion again sooner than the rules of the Church other- 
wise allowed. The presbyters who had opposed Cyprian's 
election to the Bishopric of Carthage were very active in 
the controversy which ensued, and were not only too ready 



Dionn. 



* By martyrs must be here 
understood persons who were 
either nnder sentence for their 
religion ; or had endured some 
suffering for it, and were uncer- 
tain what ftirther would befall 



them. 

t The Pope claims the power to 
grant spiritual indulgences from 
these letters of peaee, which 
seem to have been first used about 
the middle of the second centuiy. 



1 30 . OlTe an account of the controTeny arising ont of tbe ease of the Lapsed. 
Who took a prominent part in it ? What was the resalt ? What Synods were 
assembled upon the sntject ? What were letters of peace ? iilfote.} From 
whence does tbe bishop of Rome claim power to grant sptrttual Indnlgenoes ? 
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Dion78. themselyes to admit offenders who prodaced sach letters, 
bat urged others not to wait for the consent of the Bishop 
which had heretofore been considered necessary. Bnt 
Cyprian, though not disposed to derogate from the honour 
of the martyrs, was opposed to this excessive lenity, and 
wished to limit the effects of the letters to persons in dan- 
ger of dying, to which effect he issued directions* during 
his absence in the Decian persecution. Upon his return to 
Carthage he convened a Synod to compose the differences 
which still existed with regard to the lapsed. This Synod 
decreed that the lapsed, being of several sorts, should be 
treated according to the nature of their crimes — ^that the 
LMkUici should be soon admitted to reconciliation ; that 
the Sacnficati who had begun to do penance in health 
should be restored to communion in dangerous sickness, but 
those who deferred penance till sickness arrived should be 
refused absolution ; and that ecclesiastics who had fallen into 
idolatry should be for ev^ excluded from the ministry. 
Similar regulations were adopted by a Synod assembled 
hy Cornelias at Rome, and Novatian, Novatus, and their 
party were excommunicated. 

131. Afterthe martyrdom of Fabian, the 

'^^ I Church of Rome continued without a Bishop 

^ for more than a year, when Cornelias was 

* at this time a presbyter named Novatian in the 
Church of Rome, who rigorously maintained that the lapsed 

• Dionysius, Bishop of Alexan- I hisolergy. 
dria, issued siinilar directions to | 



ISl. GlTO an accoant of the sehlam which ensaad apon the appointment of 
Oorniliiu to the Biahoprie of Rome. What part waa taken by the Bishop of 
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ought never to be absolved by the Church. Most of the cboiob. 
other presbyters, as well as Cornelius, were of a different 
opinion. Hence, Novatian strongly opposed the election of 
Cornelius *, and when the latter was chosen, not only with- 
drew himself from communion with him, but got himself 
irregularly ordained Bishop by three Bishops from obscure 
places in Italy. This raised a great disturbance in the 
Church at Rome, and the heads of both parties sent intima- 
tion of the election to Carthage. Cyprian, after due in- 
quiry, recognized Cornelius as the Bishop of Home. Nova- 
tian thereupon founded a new sect, which had for its 
adherents many who were pleased with the severity of its 
discipline. The principal Coadjutor of Novatian* in this 
schism was Novatns, a presbyter of Carthage, who fled to 
Bome in order to escape the condemnation of Cyprian, with 
whom he had been for some time in hostility, and seems to 
have been actuated mainly by a love of opposition, for he 
contended for extreme lenity in r^-admitting the lapsed, be- 
cause Cyprian recommended caution; yet joined Novatian 
at Bome, who became a schismatic on account of the ex- 
treme rigour of his views. The Novatians do not appear to 
have corrupted the doctrines of Christianity, but by the 
severity of their discipline they produced a lamentable 
schism, assuming to themselves the distinctive appellation 
of Cathari^ from KoBapoU pure. They were excommuni- 

* Fabins, Bishop of Antioch, I mentioned as inclined to agree 
is the only Bishop of any note | with Novatian. 



Gartbice? What was the oondact of Noratni ? By what does he appear to 
hare been aetaated ? By what name were the NoTatlans known ? What 
Connells ezcommanieated them? *[iiro<«.] What Bishop was inclined to 
agree WiUiNoTattan? 
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dbcic*. oated (as stated in the preceding paragraph) by a Conncil 
at Borne ; and subsequently the first Coancil of Antioch was 
summoned against them. 

132. Decins perished in an attack 
npon the Goths, a.d. 251, and was 
succeeded in the empire by Gallas, 
who in a short time after his acces- 



GALLtJf. GdUuB^ 

thirty 'first Emperor 
of Home. 



. _. sion renewed the persecution against the Christ- 

ians, which had considerably abated. Without 
issuing new decrees, he enforced the former ones, compel- 
ling the Christians to sacrifice. A pestilence then raging 
in the empire contributed to influence the persecution, for 
visitations of this sort were charged upon the lenity shown 
to the Christians. Cyprian vindicated Christianity from 
this vulgar and popular objection, in a treatise addi*essed 
to Demetrian, the Proconsul of Carthage. In this perse- 
cution Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, was first banished and 
then beheaded, and his successor Lucius suffered a like 
fate. 

1133. After a short reign, Gallns 
was slain, A.D. 253. He was sue- 
ceededbyValerian, who began his 
reign with many kindnesses to- 
A 7^ ofiQ "^ards the Christians, entertaining them even in 
* his own family. But after about four years of 
peace, a most bitter persecution broke out. In the year 
257, Valerian, at the instigation of his prime-minister. 



132. What was the condoct of Gallas towards the Christians ? What 
opinion influenced the perseoation In this reign ? What was the conduct of 
Cyprian ? Name some eminent snfferers. 

133. How was the Emperor Valerian disposed to the Christians in the early 
part ot bis reign ? How and in what respects did his conduct to them change ? 
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Macrianus, who charged the Christians with hindering by Valerian. 
wicked charms the prosperity of the empire, issued an 
edict, commanding all persons to adopt the religions cere- 
monies of Borne, prohibiting the Christians from holding 
meetings, and ordering Bishops and other teachers into 
exile. The martyrs in this persecution were innumerable : 
among the chief of them was Stephen, Bishop of Rome, 
who was succeeded by Xystus : Cyprian also, Bishop of 
Oarthage, was banished^ and subsequently put to death. 
Next year, 258, Valerian published a still more severe 
edict, wherein he ordered that Bishops, Presbyters, and 
Deacons should be put to death without delay: that 
senators and persons of rank should forfeit their honours 
.and estates, and their lives also, if they persisted in 
Christianity : that ladies should lose their property and 
be sent into banishment : and that the imperial household 
shonld be imprisoned. At Rome, Xystus, the Bishop, and 
Lanrentins, a Deacon, were roasted before a slow fire ; and • 
in all the provinces numbers of Christians were put to 
death, or exposed to sufferings worse than death. After 
the death of Xystus, the Church at Rome continued for 
nearly a year without a Bishop ; but upon the persecution 
somewhat abating, Dionysius was appointed to that office. 

-. 134. In the year after the accession of 

P^ I Valerian, an application was made to Cyprian 

tsnppa, ) QQj^QQYniug the case of the Spanish Bishops, 

^^ Basilides and Martial, who had been deprived 

for idolatry and other crimes, and whose 



What happened to them in consequence in different parti of the empire ? Give 
instances of the treatment which indlTidnal Christians met with in the latter 
part of his reign. 

134. Qive an acconnt of the case of the Spanish Bishops, Basilides and 
JiartiaL What part did Stephen, Bishop of Rome, and Cyprian, Bishop of 
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VAtniAN. places had been supplied by Felix and Sabinos. Although 
they owned their guilty pushed on by envy and ambition 
they repaired to Borne, with the view of obtaining favourable 
letters from Stephen,* who was surprised into compliance 
with their request, so that on their return to Spain they 
were more insolent than ever. The case was laid before 
Cyprian, who summoned a council, at which it was de« 
cided that the deprivation of Basilides and Martial, and 
the ordination of Felix and Sabinus, ought to stand good, 
and that the credulity of Stephen had been imposed upon. 

}135. The peace which the Church enjoyed in 
the early part of Valerian's reign gave oppor- 
tunity to the Bishops to make several regular 
tions. Amongst others, a council was called at Carthage, 
by Cyprian, concerning the time of biq[>tisuig infants, a 
question started by Fidus, an African Bishop, who asserted 
that baptism was not to be administered until the eighth 
day, as drcumdsion was under the Jewish law^ The 
council decided that it was not necessary to defer baptism 
until the eighth day, nor was the mercy of God to he 
denied to any as soon as bom into the world. 

136. Different customs prevailed in different 
a^ ism &y \ c^Qj^jigg ag to the manner in which those who 



Heretics, 



had b6en baptised by heretics should be re- 



• If the Church of Rome did 
not recognize a Bishop of another 
place, the members of his flock 
would be excluded from com- 
munion upon visiting that city; 



and as Rome was the most influen- 
tial city in the world, it became 
important that it should recog- 
nize the appointment of a 
Bishop. 



Carthage, take respectlTely ? *iyoie.} Whj did the Spanish Bishops appeal 
to Rome ? 

135. Wben was the question of infimt baptism decided. What was the 
decision of the CooncU at Carthage upon the sal^Ject? 

136. Was there aniformity of practice in the early Church npon the saljeet 



ClerUury.'] 
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ceired into the Church. Many of the Eastern and AMcan valbeuit. 
Churches classed such persons among the catechnmens, and 
held that it was absolately necessary to rebaptize them.* 
Bat the Chnrch of Rome, and other European Churches, 
regarded the baptism administered by ening Christians as 
valid, and therefore received reclaimed heretics simply with 
imposition of hands and prayer.f This diversity long pre- 
vaiied without givmg rise to contention. But in this century 
the Asiatic and African Christians decided in 
several councils, andespecially in two atCarthage, 
in 255 and 256, that heretical baptism was null and void. 
When this came to the knowledge of Stephen, Bishop of 
Rome, he roughly excluded the Eastern Christians from 
communion with his Church. A warm controversy arose ; 
but the discord was healed partly by the moderation of 
Cyprian^ and partly by the death of the haughty Stephen. 

137. The Sabellians were so called from 

The Sabellum] ^^^^^^ ^ African Presbyter or Bishop, 

netesy, ) ^^ ptolemais, a district of Pentapolis, who 

. «^ ^... started his heretical notions about a.d. 267. He 
j^ T^ 257 

* taught that there is but one person in the God- 



* A difltmction wu made be- 
tween Apostates and Heretics, 
The former were re-admitted by 
imposition of hands ; but the 
latter, who had no baptism but 
what was conferred by heretical 
persons, were re-baptized. 



t Heresies had always risen in 
the East ; Borne had been com- 
paratiyely little vexed with them. 
This may explain the difference 
between the Churches of Rome 
and of the East upon the subject 
of heretical baptism. 



of baptUm hj heretics? Wbat was the pmetiee of the Chnrch of Rome? 
*iIfote.] Wbat was the practloe of the Bastern and African Chorches with 
regard to(l) Apoetatea and C8) Heretics? What was the decision of the 
Coancfis held at Carthafce npon the sal^ect ? State how the Bishop of Rome 
receiTed that decision. i[Note.} Can yoa account fbr the difference apon 
t£is iabjeet between the Charches of Rome and of the East ? 
137. Who was SabelUos ? When did his heresy arise ? What was the 



k2 
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Valibiav. head, reducing the three persons in the Trinity to three 
characters or relations, and maintaining that the Word and 
Holy Spirit are only emanations or functions of the Deity. 
Thus^ he compared the Divinity to the sun, of which the 
Father would be analogous to the substance, the Son to the 
light, and the Holy Ghost to the heat. This doctrine some- 
what differed from that advanced by Fraxeas, Noetns, and 
Beryllus, with which it has sometimes been identified. The 
former heretics supposed that the Father personally assumed 
the human nature of Christ ; whereas Sabellius held that 
it was only a part of the Divine nature, which was put 
forth as an emanation and became united with the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit he considered to be a similar portion of the 
supreme Father. The Sabellian heresy was checked by the 
opposition of Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, and its 
author was condemned in a council held at Rome, in the 
year 263. 

^ „. , 188. Valerian having been taken 

Galltenus, \ , , ^ iv- i.t. . 

^^"'"'•- thirty^third Emperorl Pnsoner by Sopores, Kmg of Persia, 

^ -r, (by whom he was subsequently 

of Bome. J « ^ ,. ^ ,. ^ „. 

flayed auve,) his son Gallienus 

became emperor, a.d. 260. National calai^ities 

* attended his advent to power; and recollecting 

that while his father favoured the Christians, Heaven smiled 

upon his designs, Gallienus by his edicts relaxed the 

persecution against them, and allowed them a full freedom 

in the use of their religion. Although the Church was not 



nature of It ? Distinsulsh between Sabellianlnn, and the heresies of Prazeas, 
Koetas, and Beryllus. By what Bishop was SabelUanism checked ; and hy 
what council was it condemned ? 
138. What was the condact of GalUenas towards the Christiana ? 



I J » ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ 1. 1 Ml J I. , ajj 9^^,11 W Utl^O f' ^ 1:3. ;' J ! L ' g. ? .^JLli, * ! ' 
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trhoUy without troubles and martyrs, it may be said that Qallib«u«. 

from this time it enjoyed a peace of forty years. 

... . ^, 139. In the first year of the reign of 
JLhonysius of) 
^ , T . h Gallienus great miseries were endured in 

Alexandria. } ^ ^ ^ . n i. ai a - - 

' Egypt, and especially at Alexandria, m 

consequence partly of the pretensions of Macrianus and 
his sous to the empire, and partly of the prevalence of a 
frightful famine. It was about this time, or perhaps a little 
earlier, that Dionysius, sumamed .the Great, a pupil of 
Origen, who succeeded Heraclas in the Bishopric of Alex- 
andria^ was engaged in confuting the errors of Sabellius. 
He wrote with so much zeal against the Sabellian heresy 
as to appear to fail into an opposite error, and his enemies 
charged him with asserting, not only a distinction of 
persons, but a difference of essence, in the Godhead^ t.^., 
with holding the 4octrine that the Son is not of one sub- 
stance with the Father. His reply to these charges was put 
forth in a work entitled RtjutaJdon and Defence^ wherein 
it appears that he gave a satisfactoiy account of his views 
of the IVinity, Soon afterwards he was engaged in a con- 
troversy with Nepos, an Egyptian Bishop, who in his 
He/iUation of the AUegorista maintained the doctrine of a 
sensual millenium. He confuted this doctrine both viva 
voce, and in a work On Promises ; and so successful was he 
that he converted Coracio, the leader of the millenaiians 
in the place of Neops, who was now dead. Dionysius died 
at Alexandria, about the year 264. 



139. Gtre a ahort account of Dionysius of Alexandria. Wliat heresy did he 
refute ? What effect did his zeal against Sabellianisoi produce upon his own 
opinions ? What doctrine was he charged with holding ? State what works 
be published. 
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OAumci. p^^i^yjj^^ \ 140. The Panlianists, or Fanlians, derived 

' their name from Paul of Samosata, in Syria, 
who was elected Bishop of Antioch a.d. 260. He asserted 
the simple hnmanity* of Christ ; bat maintained that the 
spirit of the Father had descended npon Him, dwelt within 
Him, and empowered Him to work miracles and instmct 
mankind. Ancient writers have accused this first heretical 
Bishop of having sought to present the doctrine concerning 
Christ in a dress acceptable to Jewish modes of thinking, 
with a view to gain the favour of Zenobia, queen of 
Palmyra, who had possession of Antioch, and is said to 
have been friendly to Judaism. A council to consider his 
opinions was held at Antioch in 265, and was attended- by 
the Bishops of aU the principal Asiatic sees. He so con-' 
cealed his real sentiments, however, under ambiguous forms 
of speech that the council, under the advice of Firmilianus, 
of Caesarea, separated without making any formal deci- 
sion. But at last, in 269, the Bishop having continued to pro- 
pagate his heretical doctrines, a second council was held, 
which began its proceedings by addressing a letter to Paul 
maintaining the essential divinity of Christ ; His eternal 
pre-existence ; His creation of the world ; His relation to 
God as a Son, not as a creature ; and His miraculous Incar- 
nation. After a long discussion, Paul was deposed and 
excommunicated, and Domnns appointed in his place; 
although under the protection of Zenobia he continued to 
enjoy the emoluments of his episcopal rank for four years. 

^ For this reason he is some- I Socinianism. 
times accounted the Father of I 



140. GIto anMconnt of Panlof SamoaaUY What was the natare of hla 
heresy ? By what coancU was he condemned ? *[iVb(e.] Why haa be teen 
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He was finally rejected by a decree of Anrelian, in the oauismim. 
year 272, and Domnns, the* Bishop elect, was thas con- 
firmed in his office.* The followers of Paul were not very 
nnmeroofl ; yet his distinguished rank, his ostentation, hifl 
opulence, and his vigorous opposition to the decrees of 
eonndls attracted general attention. 

141. Gregory, Bishop of Neocsesarea 
I in Fontns, snmamed Thanmatargns,t 



Greyory 
T^umaturgus 



flourished in this reign. His original 
name was Theodorns; he was bom of heathen parents 
about the year 200, and having become a pupil of Origen 
at Ciesarea in Falestme was converted about 231. Soon 
after his ordination in 240 he was appointed Bishop of 
Neocesarea, where he died in 270, having retired fbr a 
short time in the Dedan persecution. The miracles as- 
cribed to Gregory have bestowed upon him a degree of 
celebrity which probably he would ^ot have derived from 
his few literary productions. The Sabellians claimed him, 
though unjustly, as a favourer of their views, because in 
explaining to the heathen that the Father and the Son are 
one in essence, he seemed to say that they are two only 
metaphysically, not really. He wrote several epistles, an 
oration in praise of Origen, a paraphrase on Ecclesiastes, 
and probably a creed. 



* We have here the singular 
spectacle of the Church c^ling 
in the civil power, exercised by 



a heathen to enforce its decrees. 

t From QavfiuTovpydi, a worker 
of miracles. 



aoeoanted the father of Soefnlanism ? *lNote.} Wat there anytbiog peculiar 
la bis altimate deposition ? 

141. State what yoa know of Gregory Thaamatarffns. f[NoU.} Why was 
be MU«d Tbaamatnrgaft ? Did the Sabellians claim him J astly ? 
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Claudius. 



AUAELIAN. 



Tacitus. 

rxoBus. 

Carus. 



A.D. 270. 



Aureltan, ] ^^^' Claudius,* who was pro* 

thirty-fifth Emperor \ claimed emperor when GalUenus was 

of Rome 1 ®^*"^ ^ *^® ^^^ ^^^' reigned little 

/ more than two years, when he was 

sueceeded by Aurelian in the year 270. For 
four years the Christians enjoyed peace. But in 
the fifth year of his reign, Anrellan, prompted either by his 
own superstition, or by that of others, prepai'ed to perse- 
cute them. Before his edicts, however, had been published 
over the whole empke, he was assassinated at Thrace, 
A.D. 275. At his death an interregnum of six months 
ensued, and the succeeding emperors were Tacitus, Probus, 
and Carus, whose reigns were not unfavourable to Chris- 
tianity. 

' . . . . ^ 143. ManichsQism took its rise in the 
Manichosism, > 

-' reign of Probus. Its founder was one 

AD 276 ^*^®'^» ®^ Manichaeus, concerning- whose 
origin various stories exist. He was probably 
bom in Persia about the year 240, and was put to death by 
the Persian government about 277. His system was a com- 
pound of Gnostic, Pythagorean, and Christian doctrines. 
He gare himself out as the Paraclete who, according to our 
Saviour's promise, was to communicate to the world a 
clearer and fuller revelation ; and taught the doctrine of two 
principles, one of which was a living Light, existing from all 



• Porphyry, the noted anti- 
Christian philosopher, flourished 
in the reign of Claudius. He 
attacked Christianity in avolumi- 



notis work, which was answered 
by MethodiuSf Bishop of Tyre, 
and destroyed by imperial laws 
in the next century. 



142. What was the condition of Christianity under Anrellan ? *lNoteJ} 
Who waa Porphyry ? In what reign did he flourish ? 

143. When did ManichsiBm take its riae? Qive a short aocoont of its 
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eternity, and surrounded by hosts of pure spmts ; and the Pmo»oa. 
other an evil power called Darkness, who had resided from CA»ui. 
eternity in a remote region of. infinite space, accompanied 
by myriads of evil spirits created out of matter, of which 
his kingdom was composed. There was a time when these 
powers were imacquainted with each other's existence) 
but the spirits of Darkness, having once advanced 
beyond their own limits and beheld the delightful 
realms of Light, projected an irruption into his kingdom. 
To these turbulent spirits God opposed the first man; but 
his opposition being too feeble, the living spirit was sent to 
his aid : ^ part of the celestial substance, however, being 
seized by demons, light and darkness became blended* 
Prom the parts of this mixture uncontaminated, or con- 
taminated only in a small degree, with matter, the sun, 
moon, and planets were formed. The remainder composed 
this world, fitted for the residence of bodies endued with a 
soul composed of those parts of the celestial substance 
which the prince of Darkness seized, and whose endeavours 
to be virtuous were constantly obstructed by other beings 
containing souls formed from corrupt matter. Upon this 
absurd and fanciful foundation ManichaBUS erected a super- 
structure, asserting that, in order to obviate the power of 
these latter beings, the Supreme Being produced two 
superior emanations, the Son and the Holy Ghost, con- 
substantial with the Father, but subordinate to Him, who 
exert their benign influence upon the bodies and souls of 
men : that God sent good angels and prophets upon earth 
to instruct man, and at length his own Son, who took upon 



foander. What were tbo tenets of the MaaiclUBani? Wm any decree 
isined against tbem ? 
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pbobcts. Him the appearance^* not the nature, of man. Bat il 
cakub. ^gj.Q jjgj^ |.Q impossible to recount all the impious tenets of 
this heresiarch, Insomnch that Pope Leo said of him that 
the devil reigned in all other heresies, but had raised his 
very throne in that of the Manichaeans, who embraced all 
the errors and impieties that the spirit of man was capable 
of. They were divided into hearers and elect ; of the elect, 
twelve were called Masters, in imitation of the twelve 
Apostles ; and there was a kind of Pope amongst them. It 
would seem thatManlchseism made great progress in Egypt; 
for Diocletian Issued a sanguinary decree against the pro- 
fessors of it in the year 296, in reply to a letter from the 
proconsul of Africa. 

r^• 7.. .T.. ^ 144. Diocletian assumed the im- 

' ^ t! \ penal purple in the year 284. The 

r, n tranquillity which, after the Dedaa 

of Bam. ) j^^^tion, had with little interrup- 

A^ ^^* tion soothed and recruited the Church, con- 
' ' * tinned through several years of Diocletian's 
reign. The Christians publicly professed their religions 
sentiments : they were openly received at court, and their 
opinions were professed by the favourite domestics of the 
monarch, through whom they were exonerated from 
making their appearance at the heathen sacrifices, a test 
which had before been imposed upon all persons in places 
of power or trust. Under these circumstances Christianity 
greatly increased ; multitudes daily embraced it, and edifices 

* Hence he denied the reality of | the cracifixion and resurrection* 



144. OlTe Boxne account of the state of the Chnroh under Diocletian. [See 
also par. 147.] 



The 
HieracUes, 
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for public worship sprang up on every side. But it soon Diw»wiam. 
had to pass through the ordeal of another most bloody 
persecution. 

145. Towards the dose of the third cen- 
tury, about the year 296, the sect of the 
Hieracites was formed in Egypt by one 
-n ooft Hi®J^*^^» whose notions have sometimes been 
erroneously confounded with those of Manes, 
Believing that the great business of Christ was to promul- 
gate a new law, more perfect and more strict than that of 
Moses, he prohibited the use of wine, flesh, marriage, and 
whatever was gratefol to the senses. Yet possibly he sup« 
posed that severe injunctions of this nature were imposed 
by Christ only upon those who aspired to the highest attain- 
ments in virtue. He denied the resurrection; excluded 
children dying before years of discretion from the kingdom 
of Heaven ; distinguished the substance of the Son from 
that of the Father ; taught that Melchisedech was the Holy 
Ghost ; obscured the Sacred Volume with allegorical inter- 
pretations ; and maintained that Paradise was no sensible 
thing, but only the joy and satisfaction of the soul. 

^ , . ^ . p ^ 146. Platonic Christianity 

Doctrmej Oovemment grcA ^ .,.,,..* „ . . 
• .r .1 • J i-r . I- a^d t"© ^abit of allegorizmg 

tn the tmrd Century. Jo. „ , 

' Scripture prevailed exten-^ 

sively In the third century. And with the opinions^ 

Christian teachers assumed the manners and dress, of the 

philosophic schools. The belief that solitude and abstinence 

were necessary to elevate the soul to a knowledge of Divine 



14ft. What was the heresy of Hteraz f When did it arise? 
146. Give some occoant of the doctrine, goTeniiDent,;,aDd discipline of the 
Charch in the third century. 
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DiocLKTLur. truth gained ground, and out of it sprang monkery. Some 
new doctrines concerning the state of the soul after death 
were entertained: the undistinguished believer was con- 
signed to purification after this life, preparatory to his 
participation in the joys of Heaven ; but the martyr was 
supposed to be received into eternal glory immediately upon 
the dissolution of the body. Convenient edifices were 
erected for religious worship ; and the assumption of new 
powers by the ministers probably laid a foundation for the 
encroachments which were afterwards made upon the rights 
of the whole Christian community. The government of 
the Church by Bishops was well established, and in each 
province there was one invested with a kind of pre-eminence 
over the rest. With the growing numbers of Christians, 
new orders of ministers were appointed, whose duty it was 
to attend to the inferior offices in the Church. Grold and 
silver vessels were used in the Lord^s Supper, which was 
administered by some in the morning, by some in the after- 
noon, and by others in the evening. The sacrament of 
Baptism was publicly administered, in the presence of those 
already Initiated, after the catechumen had been publicly 
exorcised, had acknowledged himself to be under the 
influence of a malignant spirit, and had submitted to a long 
preparation. Confirmation, by anointing with holy oil and 
the imposition of hands, followed. A regular form of dis- 
cipline took place in every matter which fell within the 
cognizance of the Church : penitents were compelled to ap- 
pear in sackcloth, and the time appointed for penitence was 
contracted or extended by the Bishop, according to marks 
of contrition. Fasting grew into high esteem, and there 
was an increasing passion for austerities* 
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Th^ Diocletian 
Persecution. 



] 



147. In the year 286, Diocletian Diocletiaw. 
associated with himself in the empire maximiawus.. 
Maximianus Ilerculius, with the title Qj^LKaipg. 



of Angustns. At a later period, abont 291, the two 
emperors strengthened themselves by choosing two co- 
adjntors, Constantius Chlorus and Galerius, who ex 
ercised a somewhat inferior authority under the title of 
Caesars. Constantius ruled in Spain, Gaul, and Britain, 
and Gallerius in Illyricum. Under these four associated 
emperors the Church at first had peace: but at length 
the calm was interrupted, and a persecution more bloody 
than any which had gone before began, and lasted for 
ten years. A foretaste of what was coming was expe- 
rienced in 298, when an edict was issued to the effect 
that all persons in office about the court or in the army 
should be present at the heathen sacrifices. Constantius 
was the only one of the four heads of the empire who 
had no part in this order. But it was not until the year 
303 that the Diocletian (more correctly the Galerian) 
persecution broke out in its fury. Galerius, instigated 
partly by his own inclination and partly by pagan priests, 
obtained from his father-in-law, Diocletian, who was 
then at Nicomedia, an edict enjoining that the Churches 
and books* of the Chi*istians should be destroyed, and 
all their rights and privileges annulled. The persecution 
commenced at once by the demolition of the principal 



* Many Christians, and even 
some of the Bishops and Clergy, 
surrendered their books to save 
their lives. They were regarded 



by their more resolute brethren as 
guilty of sacrilege, and branded, 
as we have said before, with the 
name of TraditoreSt 



147. How was the government of the empire condncted under Diocletian ? 
Give an accoant o( the persecntlon at this time. la it correctly called the 
Diocletian penecation? •[,NoU,'\ What do yon mean by the tumTradi- 
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DiQOLinAv. Church in the city. Irritated -at this, a Christian tore 
maiikxamus. ^Qyifji ^hg cdict from the conspicuous position in which it 

OOMTAMTIUl* 

Qaliiioi, ^*® placed, and suffered for his temerity by being roasted 
alive. A breadful fire in the palace of Nicomedia was 
attributed to the Christians, who were put to horrible 
torments in consequence. This catastrophe was suc- 
ceeded by several edicts against the Christians, ordering 
that all Bishops should be thrown into prison, and by all 
ways Imaginable compelled to sacrifice; and subsequently 
that all Christians should sacrifice to the Gods, or be 
put to the torture. The most fiery of all the trials which 
the Church had undergone now approached, and persecu* 
tion raged with unbounded fury thronghont the empire, 
except in Gaul and Britain, where Constantius protected 
the persons of the Christians, although he allowed the 
demolition of their Churches. Human imagination was 
almost exhausted in inventing a variety of tortures. 
Some were impaled alive; some were roasted by slow 
fires; some had melted lead poured down their throats; 
some had their flesh torn off with shells ; and some had 
splinters of reeds thrust under their nails. Those who 
were not capitally punished had their limbs and features 
mutilated. It would be endless to enumerate the victims. 
The Bishops of Nicodemia, Tyre, Sidon, and Emessa; 
many matrons and virgins of the purest character; and 
a nameless multitude of plebeians arrived at immortality 
through the flames of martyrdom.* Wearied at length 

* It was thought that Chris- I emperor recorded his supposed 
tianity was extinct, and the | victory in monumental inscrip- 



tarttt What iru the natara of the edtets limeA against the Christians at 
this time? *iIfot€.} What was the hoait of the emperor? When did the 
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with contention, or moved by the excrnciating anguish contrAimiM. 

which he himself suffered from a loathsome disease, Qamw«»- 

Galerios, in the year 311, after the abdication of Diode* 

tian,* indulged his Christian subjects with a transient 

respite from their sufferings, and issued an edict permitting 

them to have buildmgs for religious worship. His sue-* 

cesser, however, continued the persecution, though with 

some intermission and mitigation, until Constantine be- coanAHniiB. 

came invested with the sole dominion of the Boman 

world. 

}148. The Meletians were so called from 
Meletius, Bishop of Lycopolls, in Egypt, 



TheMeUUan 
Schism, 



who was deposed by the Council of Alex* 
andria because he had sacrificed in the Diocletian persecu- 
tion. After his deposition, however, Meletius continued 
to assume the title and exercise the functions of his office ; 
and when Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, sought safety by 



tions. His haughty boast waa 
that ** the name of Christians, 
the destroyers of the republic, 
is abolished, and their supersti- 
tion everywhere destroyed." 

* Diocletian abdicated in 305, 
and his colleague, Maximianus, 
soon followed ms example. Years 
ci discord and confusion suc- 
ceeded, and the Boman fovem- 
ment was at one period adminis- 
tered by six emperors. The rival 
princes, however, gradualbr fell 
before the united arms of Con- 
stantine (who succeeded his 
fiither, ConstantlusChlonUfUpon 
the death of the latter at York, in 



806), and Licinius ; and the former 
at length turned his arms against 
Licinius, who was the last comr- 
petitor that opposed his great* 
ness. We may nere remark that 
about the time of Diocletian's 
abdication the firstBritish martyr, 
St. Alban, fell. He had con- 
cealed a preacher named Amph - 
belus, and, upon being brought 
before the Grovemor, confessed 
himself a Christian, and was 
thereupon tortured and beheaded 
near Yerulam, his native place. 
The present town of St. Aibans 
stands upon the spot. 



perseeation terminate? '[ilTote.] Oire an aeoonnt of the flntBrlUih martyr, 
149. Uentton the cause of the Meletiaa schism* 
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The 
Donattsts. 



CoKSTANTiiiE. flight, Meletlus took upon hio^ielf to make certain regnla- 
lions connected with Peter's office,* and ordain persons to 
the ministry. The schism distracted the Church for many 
years. Meletius himself was prohibited for ever by the 
Council of Nice, but Ms followers were admitted to com- 
munion without re-ordination. 

149. The schism of the Donatists is the 
. V most important that disturbed the Church 
' ^ in the early part of the fourth century. 
Csecilianus, the Archdeacon of Carthage, on the demise 
A T) Q11 ^^ Mensurius, Bishop of that see, in the year 
311, was consecrated to the vacant oflBce by 
some of the African Bishops, without waiting for the 
assent of the Bishops of Numidia. These Prelates, offended 
at the slight, cited Csecilianus to appear before them and 
defend himself, at Carthage: upon his refusing to submit 
to their authority, he was deposed, and his deacon, 
Marjorinus, ordained in • his room, on the following 
grounds : — (1) That he refused to appear before the 
council: (2) That Felix of Aptungus, the principal 
Bishop who assisted at his consecration, was a traditor : 
(3) That during the Diocletian persecution he had behaved 
with inhumanity to the Christians who were in prison. 
Donatus was the leader of the party who opposed Caecili- 
anus ; hence the name of Donatists. A council held at 
Aries, A.D. 314, confirmed the election of Caecilianus, who 



♦ The Bishops of Alexandria, 
Carthage, and Rome appear to 
have exercised a kind of metro- 



S[>litan anthority over the 
hurches in their aistricts. 



149. Give an account of the schism of the Donatists. Wliat eonneil was 
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was conseqaently recognized by the Catholic* Church as coihtamtin*. 

the legitimate Bishop of Carthage. But the schismatics 

refused to acquiesce in the decision of the council, 'and 

continued to elect bishops of their own, and the schism 

was not quite extinct until the seventh century. 

-, . /.v ISO. Constantius, the father of Con- 

Uonverston of) 
^ J. .' \ stantine; had shown himself favourably 

disposed to the Christian cause, and Con- 
stantino gave early indications of a desire to protect its 
professors, but at the same time he liberally enriched the 
temples of the gods and publicly worshipped at their 
shrines. The conversion of Constantino is said to have 
been miraculous, and is generally ascribed to the 
year 312, when he was master of Spain and 
Gaul, and went against Maxentius in Italy, who was 
reigning tyrannically in Rome. It is related on the testi- 
mony of Eusebius, who says he had it from the emperor 
himself, that ad the amly of Constantino approached Rome, 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, there suddenly ap- 
peared a pillar of light in the heavens, in the fashion of a 
cross, with this inscription upon it — ^'Ev roi)ri^ vUaf hy this 

m 

c&nquer. The emperor was confounded by this vision, 
and knew not what it meant ; but our Saviour appeared to 
him in a dream to confirm the prognostic of the luminous 



Aj). 312. 



* From kutA and SXov, «.e., 
general or nniversal. The term 
appears to have been used aai 
early as the middle of the second 
century, or perhaps much earlier, 



to distinguish the Church of 
Christ from heretics and schisma- 
tics, as it had before been used 
to distinguish that Church from 
the Jewish Church. 



held upon the tatjeet ? How long did the ichinn continue? *[Noee,] EzpUin 
the meaning of the term Catholic, When, and for what purpose, was it first 
used? 

150. What was the condaet of Oonstantine towards the Christians hefora 
the period of his declaring hlmseU in flif oar of Christianity ? What miraea- 
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CowwAMTiM. phenomenon, commanding him to make a standard like 
that which he had seen in the beavensy and canse it to be 
carried before him in war as an ensign of victory and 
safety. The standard was made accordingly, and Con- 
stantino soon afterwards defeated Maxentius and entered 
Rome in triumph. He caused a statue of himself to be 
erected, with a cross in his right hand, and an inscription 
which attributed the liberation of the city to that saving 
emblem ; and he ordered that for the future no man should 
suffer the death of the Cross, which {till now was looked 
upon Bs the most ignominious of all others. 

Subsequent Acts] ^^^' ^*^'°^ ®®"^®^ ^^™ ^ ^^^' 
of Constantme. \ ^o°s*»"*^°® J<>^°®^ his.coUeague Licinius 

at Milan, whence a joint edict was 
A D ^1^ issued, authorizing every subject of the empire to 
profess his own religion unmolested, especially 
securing to the Christians their places of public worship, 
and directing the restoration of whatever property they 
had been dispossessed of by the late persecution. Hostility 
subsequently broke out between the two emperors, and a 
war ensued which ended in the death of Licinius. It does 
not appear that Constantino became a true Christian from 
the time of " the vision of the Cross :^* at first he only 
tolerated Christianity, allowing it an equal footing with 
paganism. But when he was left in undisputed possession 
of the dominions of Bome by the death of Licinius he had 
arriveu at a sounder faith, and exerted his authority to 



lOM story is connected with the oonTenlOQ of Conttanttno? Upon what 
aatbority is it related ? 

151. What is the date of the edict of Constantino in faroar of Christianity ; 
and what were the chief privileges accorded by him to the Ghnrch? Did 
Constantine become a true Chrlatian firom the time of " the viiion of the 
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establish Christianity. He removed the seat of empire to cokstaktinv. 
Byzantium, which he embellished and enlarged, erecting 
there many glorious churches, honouring it with his own 
name, and prohibiting within it the performance of any 
pagan rites and ceremonies. His religious zeal augmented 
with his years ; and without having received the initiatory 
rite of baptism he performed many of the solemn ceremo* 
nies appointed by the Church. In his last illness he sum- 
moned several bishops, fervently requesting to receive 
from them the sacrament of baptism, which was adminis- 
tered to him by Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia. Con- 
stantine expired in the year 337, at the age of 64. 
^ . . , 162. About the year 319, a storm arose in 
* J Egypt, which subsequently spread its ravages 

. ^ ^.^ over the Christian world. Alexander, Bishop 
A TJ 319 

of Alexandria, in discoursing upon the subject 

of the Trinity, maintained among other things that the 
Son possesses not only the same dignity, but the same 
essence^ as the Father. Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria, 
and an unsuccessful candidate for the bishopric, influenced 
possibly by ill-will towards Alexander on that account, con- 
sidered that Alexander's position was allied to Sabellianism, 
and going into the opposite extreme maintained that the 
Son is totally and essentially^ distinct from the Father; that 
He was begotten before all worlds, but that there had been 
a time when He was not; and therefore that He is inferior 
to the Father both in nature and dignity. He defended 
his heresy by showing that *^ if the Father begat the 



Cross?** To what place did he remove the seat of empire? Wlien, and by 
whom, was he baptised ? 

152. Give an account of Arianbm. What proeeediDgi did Alexander, 
Bishop of Alexandria, take npon the snbJeet? 

L 2 
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coNgTAMTiMs. Son, Ho who wos begotten had a beginning of existence 
(dpxhv vir&pUtft) \ therefore once the Son did not exist 
(^v <$re ovK rjv)) ; therefore He is formed from what once 
was not (}K oIk ovnav Ixti TTjv vir6<rrafriv),''^ The party of 
Arins soon became considerable : it was countenanced by 
two bbhops, and by many distinguished for rank and 
abilities. Alexander, after exhorting the apostate presby- 
ter to renounce his error, assembled a council of a hundred 
bishops, by whom his opinion was publicly condemned. 
Not disconraged, Arius retired into Palestine, where he 
made considerable accessions to his cause. 

153. The Allan disputes attracted the at^ 

tention of Constantine, who endeavoured to 

compose them. But as the words of the 

emperor were not sufficiently powerful to extinguish the 

flame, in the year 325 he convened the celebrated 

* ' Council* of Nice, in Bithynia, at which were 

debated (1) the Arian controversy ; (2) the time of keeping 

Easter ; and (3) the Meletian schism. At this council it is 

supi)osed that 318 bishops were present : it sat probably 

about two months, though some say two years. The 

doctrines of Arius were condemned, and the Son declared to 

be consubstantial (o^oovrriog) with the Father; and Arius 

himself was abanished to Dlyria,t but the emperor recalled 

him at the expiration of three years. The Homoousian 



The Council 
of Nice, 



♦^This was the first general or 
(Ecumenical {oUovfieviKos:) Coun- 
cil, so called as being ecclesiastical 
assemblies from all the principal 
Christian Churches. 



t Socrates says further that the 
Arians were to be called Prophy- 
riatu, as having deserved the 
same brand of infamy that had 
been affixed on Prophyry for his 
writings against Christianity. 



163. By whom was the Conndl of Niee conroked ; and for what pnrpoee ? 
Mention its leading decrees. Who was the chief sopporter of Arias. *iNoU.'} 
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faith, or doctrine of Consubstantiality, was opposed by Coswxantisb. 
Easebius, who after three months of wavering assented to 
it. The coancil settled the Paschal controversy by deciding 
in favour of the custom of the Western Church ; and it 
condemned the Meletian schism.* 
f'f il W h ■\ ^^' Eusebiust has been called 
/ ^Euseb ' ^ } "^^® Father of Ecclesiastical History," 

and to him we are indebted for the 
chief part of the information we possess upon that subject 
with respect to the first three centuries, fie waa bom at 
Caesarea in Palestine, about the year 270: and after the 
martyrdom of his friend Pamphilus in 809 he fled to Tyre, 
and afterwards to Egypt, where he lived till the persecution 
subsided. Upon his return to Gsesarea, about the year 315, 
he was made bishop of that place. At an early period he 
was accused of favouring the Arians: and indeed when 
Arias came into Palestine he gave him a favourable i*ccep- 
tion, and there is still extant a letter of his in favour of 
Arias written to Alexander, B!sh(^ of Alexandria: we 
have also seen that he declined at first to subscribe to the 
term ^^ consubstantial,^ as applied to our Saviour, when 
Arins was condemned by the council at Nice. Afterwards 
Eusebius appeared to belong to a moderate party, which 
diacoantenanced the excesses of both sides. About the 



• The creed caQed the N'icene 
Creed is in reality the creed set 
forth by the Coonol of Constanti- 
nople, in the ^earSSL It is fuller 
than the original Nicene Creed. 



t Sumamed Pamphilns, from 
his intimacy with the martyr 
Pamphilns, a presbyter of Cssa- 
rea, who sufficed about the year 
309. 



Whfeh was the fiivt general CoancU? ^Not€,1 When wai the moene Creed 
•et forth? 

154. GiTe some aeeoant of Easeblus and his writings. What propoiltfoa 
has be pat forwurd wfaicli dimlaiidies hHantbority ? 
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ComTAHTiMs. year -830 he was offered the patriarchal see of Antioch, 
which he refused; and in the year 340 he finished his 
career as Bishop of Cassarea. Ensebios was a volaminons 
writer, and a man of great learning. He composed an 
Ecclesiastical History in ten books, being a collection of 
memorable things which happened in the Church from its 
foundation till the cessation of outward persecution in 324 > 
a Chronican, or chronicle of the principal events from the 
beginning of the world till his own time ; An Evangelical 
Preparation^ in fifteen books, intended to prepare the minds 
of pagans to embrace the true faith by showing the absurdity 
of paganism, and the superior worthiness of Christianity ; 
An Evangelical Demonstration, in twenty books, an attempt 
to demonstrate to the Jews the truth of the Chiiistian religion 
by arguments d]*awn from the Old Testament; treatises 
Against Hierocles and Against Marcelhts; a History of the 
Life of Cohstantine, which is rather a continued panegyric 
than a histoiy; various Commentaries and Expositions 'j and 
a great number of other publications. It is proper to add 
that Euseblus has advanced certain propositions which some- 
what diminish his authority as a historian. He declares, 
when speaking of the last persecution, that *'*• it does not 
agree with his plan to relate the dissensions and wickedness 
of the Christians before the persecution ;'' and subsequently 
he asserts that events most suitable to a '^ History of 
Martyrs^' are those which redound to their honour. More- 
over, Book xii., c. 31, of his Evangelical Preparation has this 
proposition for its title — *^How it may be lawful and fitting 
to use falsehood as a medicine, for the advantage of those 
who require such a method." Principles such as these, it 
must be confessed, have a tendency to shake our confidence 
in a writer who adopts them. 
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APPENDIX. 



BISHOPS IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 



1. 
2. 
s. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 



ROMK* A.D. 

Linus 68 

Anencletns 68 

Clement 93 

Evarestus 100 

Alexander 109 

SixtiiB 119 

Telesphonu 128 

Hyginus 138 

Pius 142 

AnicetuB 156 

Soter .'..... 168 

Eleutherus 173 

Victor 190 

Zepherinus 201 



Calistus* 218 

Urbanua 222 

Pontianus .,..«..'.. 280 

AQteros | ooo 

Fabianus J ^^ 

Cornelius ....» 251 

Lucius 252 

Stephen 263 

Sixtus^II 267 

Dionysins 259 

Felix 269 

Eutichianus 274 

Caius 283 

Marcellinus 296 

Marcellus 308 

Ensebius ) m/v 

Melchiades J , ^" 

Sylvester 814 



JERUSALEM. A.D. 

1. Jamest 82 

2. Symeon 62 

8. Justus 104 

ANTIOCH. 

1. Evodius 48 

2. Ignatius 70 

8. Heroa 107 

ALEXAIi^DBIA 

L Mark 68 

2. Annianus 62 

8. AbiHus 82 

4. Cerdo 97 

5. Primus 109 

6. Justus 120 

7. Eumenes 131 

8. Marcus 143 

9. Celadion 153 

10. Agrippinus 168 

11. Jmianus 181 

12. Demetrius 188 

13. Heraclas 232 

14. Dion^ius 247 

16. Maxmius 265 

16. Theanas 282 

17. Peter 300 

18. AchiUas 812 

19. Alexander 815 

ATHENS. 

1. Dionysius 

2. Publius. 

8. Quadratus. 



• "We know little concerning 
most of the early Bishops of 
Home. Of the first twelye, Lre- 
n^eus mentions only Telesphoms 
as haying suffered martyrdom. 
Fabianus suffered'alsoin the per- 
secution of Decius ; but we have 
no proofs of others having pe- 



rished violently although some 
of them no doubt were Confes- 
sors. 

t Justus died in 111. Eusebius 
merely gives a catalogue of the 
twelve succeeding Bishops^ who 
were all of the Jewish nation. 



^^ 
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EGCISSIASnCAL HI8TQBT. 



HERETICS. 



FiBST Cemtubt. 

Judedgma — ^Nazarenes, Ebio- 
nites and Nicolaitans. 

Cfnottio — Simonians, Cerin- 
tliians, and Menandrians. 

Second Centurt. 
AHaiic OnotHa — Batnzninns, 
Tatian, Bardesanes, andElaxai. 
Alexandrian OnoOica — Baai- 
Udes^ yalentimuj. Ac. 

lliere were alBO Gerdon, Mar- 



cion, Carpocrates, Theodotodi 
Praxeas, Artemon, Montanna, 

Third Centurt. 

Kovatos, SabeUina, Paul of 
Samosata, Manes, and BerrvUus. 

Th«re were also the schisms 
of Felicissunns and Kovatus, 
and controversies on the Lapsed 
and on bi^tism by heretics. 



APOLOGISTS. 

The Apologists (all of whom flourished in the second centtuy) were 
Qnadratns (126>, Aristides (125), Justin Martyr (148), Helito (166), 
Athena^oraa (lot), Miltiad^ ApoUinariits, Theophilus of Antioch, 
andTatian« 



PERSECUTIONS. 

Historians generally reckon ten Persecutions of the Christiana 
under Roman Emperors, namely, 



A.D. 

1. Under Kero 64 

2. „ Domitian 94 

8. „ Trajan 107 

4. I, Hadrian* 118 

6. „ Severus 202 



A.D. 

6. Under Maziminus ... 285 

7. „ Decius 249 

8. „ Valerian 257 

9. . „ Aurelian 272 

10. „ Diocletian 803 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 



Augustus, b.c. 80. 

B.C. 

4. JESUS CHRIST BORK. 
2. Herod the Great dies. 

A.D. 

1. The Tulg^ era commences, 

A.M. 4,004. 
8. Judaea a Roman province. 

Tiberius, a.d. 14. 
S8. John the liaptist begins to 
preach. 



A.D. 

29. 
81. 



86. 



40. 



Jesus is baptised by John. 

Death and resurrection of 
Jesus — Foundation of the 
Church— Death of Ste- 
phen — Conversion of Saul. 

Depositions of Pilate. 

Cauoula, A.D. 87. 
Baptism of Cornelius, the 
first Gentile convert. 
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A.D. 

Claudiub, A.D. 41. 

,4i. Famine in Judisar— Death 
of James the Greats the 
Apostolic Protomartyr — 
Saol and Barnabas set 
apart for the service of 
the Gentiles. 

45. Dispersion of the Apos" 

tles-Paul^s first journey. 

46. Council at Jerusalem on 

the necessity of conform- 
ing to the Mosaic law — 
Paul sets out on his 
second journey. 
50. Paul sets out on his third 
journey. 

Nero, a.d. 54. 
58. Paul's imprisonment at 

CaBsarea. 
.60. Paul is sent to Rome, and 

winters at Malta. 

61. Paul reaches Rome. 

62. Martyrdom of James, first 

Bishop of Jerusalem. 

63. Paul is released, and quits 

Rome. 

64. Burning of Rome — ^Perse- 

cution under Nero. 
66. Jewish war. 
67 or 68. Martyrdom of Peter 

and Paul at Rome. 

Qalba, A.D. 68 — Otho, Vitkl- 
LIU8 and Yespasian, a.d. 69. 
72. Jerusalem destroyed by 
Titus. 

Titus, A.b. 79— Domitian, a.d. 

81. 
. 94. Persecution by Domitian. 

Nebva, A.D. 96. 

96. Nerya rescinds the decrees 

of Domitian. 

97. Death of Timothy, Bishop 
of Ephesus — John returns 

from Patmos to Ephesus. 

Trajan, a.d. 98. 
100. John dies at Ephesus. 
104. Symeon, 2nd Bishop of 

Jerusalem, martyred. 



AD. 

107. Third Persecution^-Igna'- 
tins martyred at Rome. 

111. Pliny's letter to Trajan. 

114. Basilides and Satuminus 
broach their heresies* 

Hadrian, a.d. 117. 
118. Fourth Persecution. 
119; Jerusalem rebuilt bv Had* 
rian, and called .£Ua 
Capitolina. 

125. Apologies of Quadratus 

and Aristides presented 
to Hadrian. 

126. Hadrian's decree, addres- 

sed to Minutiua Funda- 

nus. 
180. The heresy of Carpocrate« 

begins. 
182. Revolt of the Jews, under 

Bar Cochebas. 
186. Last dispersion of the Jews. 

AirroNiNus Pius, a.d. 188. 

138. Martyrdom of Telesphoros, 
seventh Bishop of Rome. 

142. Valentinus teaches his doc- 
trines at Rome. 

144. Cerdon and Mardon teach 
their doctrines at Rome. 

148. Justin Martyr's fixst Apo- 
logy. 

152. Edict of Antoninus Pius in 
favour of the Christians. 

158. Paschal controversy at 
Rome. 

Marcus Aurelius, a.d. 161. 

165. Deaih of Justin MartyTi 

and of Polycarp. 

166. Apologies of Atnenagoras, 

Mehto, 4c. — Sect of the 
Encratites founded by 
Tatian. 

168. Montanua begins his 
' heresy. 

172. Bardesanes flourishes. 

174. The Thundering Legion. 

177. Martyrdoms at Lyons and 
Vienne-Irensua appoint- 
ed Bishop of Lyons. 
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A.D. 

178. Lucius, King of Britain, 
sends to Rome for Chris- 
tian instruction. 

COMMODUS, A.D. 180. 

185. Origen bom. 

188. Clement succeeds Pant- 
fenus in the Cathechetical 
school at Alexandria. 

PeRTINAX, A.D. 192 — JULIANUS 

and Septimus Skyerus, a.d. 

193. 
194. Heresy of Theodotus and 
Artemon. 

198. Heresy of Praxeaa— Ter- 
tullian. 

202. Fifth Persecution. 

208. Origen succeeds Clement 
in the Cathechetical 
School at Alexandria. 

210. Defence of Minutius Felix . 

Caracalla, ad 211— Macri- 

NUS, A D. 217 — Elagabalub, 

a.d. 218— Alexander Seve- 

RUSf A.D. 222. 

222. Toleration of Christians by 

Alexander Sevems. 
228. Origen ordained by Theoc- 

tistus. 
281. Council of Iconium. 

Max/minus, a.d. 235. 
285. Sixth Persecution. 

Maximus Balbinus, and Gor- 

DIAN, A.D. 238. 
288. Tranquillity under Gor- 

dian. 
242. Heresy of Beiyllua— Noe- 

tus. 

Philip, a.d. 244. 

tiL PhiUp, sometimes called 
the first Christian Em- 
peror. 

246. Conversion of Cyprian. 

Decius, a.d. 249. 
249. Dedan persecution begins 
— Origm of Monacism. 



A.D. 

260. Controversy concerning 
lapsed Christians-Schism 
of xTovatusand Novatian. 

Gallus, A.D. 251 — ^Valerian, 
A.D. 253. 

253. Valerian favours the Chris- 

tians — ^Death of Origen. 

254. C&se of lapsed Bishops. 

256. Controversy concerning 

baptism by heretics. 

257. Seventh Persecution. Sa- 

bellian heresy begins. 

258. Cyprian martyred. 



Gallienus, A.D. 260. 
260. Gallienus favours 
Christians. 



the 



Claudius, a.d. 268. 

269. Paul of Samosata excom- 

municated. 

AURELIAN, A.D. 270. 

270. Gregory Thaumaturgus 

dies. 
272. Ninth Persecution. 

Tacitus, a.d. 275 — Probus, a.d. 

276. 
277. Death of Manes, iounder 
of Manichsism. 

Carus, a.d. 282 — Diocletian, 
A.D. 284. ' 

296. Origin of the Hieracites. 

298. Diocletian*s decree requir- 
ing all persons in office to 
sacrifice. 

803. The Diocletiui persecution 
begins-Meletian Schism. 

constantius, a.d. 806 — con- 

stantine, a.d. 306. 
311. Schism of the Donatists. 
812. Conversion of ConstantiHe 

— ^Vision of the Cross. 
319. Origin of Arianism. 
325. Council of Nice. 



THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 



%* The figures attached to the questions at the foot qf each page 
indicate the paragraphs which contain the answers* 



CHAPTER I. 



BRITISH AND AKGLO-SAXON CHURCHES— PAPAL USURPA- 
TION, AND OPPOSITION THERETO. 



_, ^ . . , ; 1. The introdnction of Chnstianity into 
The British |^,. ,, ,, ^ . ^^,x« 
|- this island has been inscribed (1) to St. 

Paul, of Tfhom Clemens Romanus says 

that he preached as far as ^the ntmost bonnds of the 

west/' and Theodoret that he brought salvation to the 

^ Isles of the Ocean:" (2) to the Syrian Christians, 

^'who were scattered abroad, and went eyery where 

preaching the word'' {Acfs yL 19), after the persecntioii 

on the death of Stephen : (3) to devote Syrian soldiers, 



1. How WM Cbritttonitj Introduead fnto OfMt BrItlAii ? Sbow that the 
Bittlfh CbiRli vu laOepeDdoit of tbst of Borne. At what evlj eouaeUt 
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who were driven into the army of Claudius by the famine 
foretold by Agabus {Acts xi* 28), and might have accom- 
panied him to Britain : (4) to Jewish converts, dispersed 
over the world by ^mmand of Claudius that all Jews 
should depart from Home {Acts xviii. 2): and (5), sa 
Bede suggests, to teachers sent from Home by Pope 
EleutheruSy at the request of a British king, Lucius, about 
▲.D. 180. At whatever time and by whomsoever founded 
the British Church was independent of Rome : for the 
British Christians differed from their Komen brethren 
as to the time of keeping Easter, the clerical tonsure, 
the rite of baptism, and the celibacy of the clergy* It 
was episcopal: for we hear of British bishops at the 
councils of Aries (against the Donatists), a.d. 313 ; of 
Nice (against the Arians). a.d. 335; of Sardica, a.d* 
347 ; and of Ariminum, a.d. 360. During the first three 
centuries, the persecutions which raged in other parts of 
the Boman empire were comparatively little felt in this 
obscure island ; and probably the British Church was left 
very much to itself until the time of Diocletian; and even 
then the persocution it experienced was mitigated under 
the government of Constantius. In the course of the 
fourth century, Arianism and Pelagianism existed la 
Britain. The author of the latter error was a native of 
Wales, named Morgan, which signifies sea-horn; whence 
his Latin name Felagius. In early life he went to Bome, 
and there imbibed errors which he afterwards propagated 
in Africa and the East. His principal errors were a 



did British bisbops attend? What vu the general state of the Britieh 
Chareh daring thefint three centnries? What early heresy it ascribed to 
% native of this Island, and what was its nature? By what councils was it 



Saxon' Churches.'] the refobmation. 
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denial of the original corruption of hnman nature, and 
of the necessity of IHvine grace. The opinions of Pela- 
gins were condemned by councils at Carthage, a.d« 412; 
at Ephesus, a.d. 481; and subsequently by the council 
of Orange, a.d. 529. Agri(iola, the son of a Bishop of 
Gaul, is said to have brought his doctrines into Britain. 
The native bishops besought the aid of the Gallic Church 
to arrest the spread of Pelagianism; whereupon Ger- 
manus,* Bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, Bishop of Troye, 
came over. They held a confef'ence with the Pelagians at St* 
Albans, in which the latter were put to silence. The 
British Church was overthrown by the Saxons, when 
called in by Yortigem, a.d. 449, to assist him 
against the Plcts and Scots, apd the professors 
of Christianity were either driven to the mountains of 
Wales, or reduced to slavery.f 
7% J5' 7' h \ 2- The English, as distinguished from the 

-,, , I British, Church was founded by Augustine 
Church, I ^, , -.,.., . A .. 

^ at the dose of the sixth century. Augustme 

was a Roman monk, who, together with forty others, was 

sent over to Britain, to convert the heathen Saxons, by 



A,D. 449. 



• The foundation of monas- 
teries in this country is attributed 
to the advice of Grermanus, dur- 
ing this visit. 

f The onl^v author among the 
ancient British Christians, of 



whose works any fragment re- 
mains, is Fastidius, Bishop of 
London, about the year 420. He 
has left a short treatise De Vita 
Christiana, addressed to a pious 
widow named Fatalis. 



condemned ? Wbat Btepi were taken in England with r^ard to it ? *lJfole ] 
To what is the foandation of moDasteriee in this country attilbated ? 4[iiro<e.J 
Have the works of any anthor of the ancient Britieh Ghriatians come down 
to as? 

2. By whom was the English, as diitingnished from the British. Church 
fonnded ? Wbat is the date of the miaaion of Aogustine ? What eridenee it 
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A.D. 596. 



Pope* Gregory,! in the year 596. The saccess 



of these missionaries, who landed in the Isle of 
Thanet, was very satisfactory. They converted £thelbert,:|: 
king of Kent; whose example was soon followed by the 
kings of Essex and Northumbria, and gradually by the 
other sovereigns of the Saxon heptarchy. Kot long after 
his arrival in Britain, Augustine repaired to Aries, in 
France, where he was. consecrated Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, with the title of Legate § of the Pope. It is supposed 
that at this time there were seven bishops of the British 
Church still existing, subject to the Archbishopric of Caer- 
leon, or St. David's. Augustine proposed union with them 
on the following conditions : — (1) that they should accord 
with the Western Church in the time of keeping Easter . 
(2) that they should adopt the Roman ritual in the adminis- 
tration of baptism : and (3) that they should submit to the 



• The appellation orPope( Papa) 
was anciently ^ven to all Chris- 
tian bishops, ^ut about the end 
of the eleventh century, Gregory 
VIII., in a council held at Borne, 
ordered that the title should be 
applied exclusively to the Bishop 
01 Kome. 

t It is said that GregoiVs atten- 
tion was first called to ^Britain, in 
consequence of his being struck 
with Uie beauty of some boys from 
that island exposed for sale in the 
market-place at Rome. 

X His wife, Bertha, was a Chris- 
tian princess, who was allowed 



the practice of her rdigion, and 
had a GaUican bishop in her 
household. This may. have facili- 
tated the conversion of the Saxons. 
§ Legates were high function- 
arie8,sent by the pope as ambassa- 
dors to foreign powers. They 
were of threfe kinds : — (1) Legali 
a] latere, sent from the side, or 
immedate presence, of the pope, 
and invested with most or his 
functions: (2) Legati nati, who 
held the commission ex officio: 
and (3) Legati daiiy special legates^ 
superior, pro tempore, to the 
other two orders. 



there of the ezlstenee of a Church in this country before this period? *[iVo/0.] 
What was the original meaning of the appellation of pope, and when was it 
appUed ezclnairely to the Bishop of Rome ? fiNote ] How was Pope Oregory'H 
attantioa first called to BriUin ? What was the immediate result of 
Augustine's mission? Where was Angnstine consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury ? Upon what terms, and with what snecefls, did he propose nnioa 
with the bishops of the BriUah Charoh ? ^IfoU,} ExpUln the different kinds 
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anthority of the Bishop of Rome. These terms were re- 
jected, and the British bishops refused to acknowledge 
Angustine for their archbishop, who had ah*eady assumed 
superiority by not deigning to rise from his seat to receive 
them. It was not until the year 755 that the ancient British 
Church conformed in these points to the Anglo-Saxon and 
Eoman Churches. The whole country having been con- 
verted, dissensions sprang up in the Church, in consequence 
of which certain Anglo-Saxon kings sent a priest named 
Wighard to Rome, to be there canonically consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Wighard, however, died at 
Rome, and the pope consecrated in his stead a learned monk 
« «^ ^^^ of Tarsus, named Theodore, whom he des- 
' patched to England in the year 669. The Saxon 

kings confirmed his appointment, and granted to the see of 
Canterbmy the primacy ov er the English Church. Theodore 
healed the dissensions that existed, corrected abuses, and 
established discipline. He introduced the practice of hold- 
ing councils, and encouraged the building of Churches 
apart from monasteries which were by this time springing 
up, by allowing the founders to become patrons of them^ 
The relation in which England stood to Rome at this period 
is not very easily determined ; it was probably ill-defined 
and uncertain. The Church of England may be said to 
have owed to Rome the respect due from a mother to a 
daughter. The intercourse between the two countries was 
difficult and tedious, and that authority in ecclesiastical 
affairs which was subsequently claimed by the Bishops of 
Rome was exercised by the king and synods of the clergy. 



of legates. Under what clrcamstances was Theodore sent to England? 
Wbat was tbe result of his mission ? la what relation did England stand to 
Borne at this early period? 
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The Venera- ^' '^^ ^^^^ learned and celebrated 
hip R da \ ^^^^^^ ^^ *^® ®^^y English Church was 
^ the Venerable Bede, who lived and died an 
humble recluse in the monastery of Jarrow, in Northumber- 
land, where he was bom in the year 671. His life was 
devoted to the attainments of varied knowledge, diversified 
only by the monastic exercises of psalmody, prayer, and 
manual labour. His works, which consist of commentaries 
on Scripture, homilies, lives of Saints, an admirable history 
of the Church of England from the mission of Augustine to 
his own time, and other treatises, fill eight folio volumes. 
Bede died in the year 734, at the age of sixty-three. 

4. The two centuries which succeeded 
irrow oj \ g^ Gregory were not unfavourable to the 
Jrap rower. ) ^^^^^ ^f papal power. In the western 
Churches the influence of the Roman see made gradual pro- 
gress, from a variety of reasons which it is not our purpose 
to examine. But it was wonderfully augmented and con- 
solidated in the ninth century by the singular counterfeit of 
the False Decretals^ a collection of letters on ecclesiastical 
laws, which purported to have been written by the Bishops 
of Rome from the time of Clement down to the year 614, 
and in which the judgments of all bishops, the holding of 
all councils, and a right to hear appeals from all ecclesiasti- 
cal judgments were claimed for the Roman pontiffs. These 
decretal epistles, which are now acknowledged by the most 
learned Romanists to be mere fabrications, exaggerated to 



3. Give a short tocoont of the Venenble Bede. Of what dohiaworka 
oonslat? 

4. What was >the state oi papal power in England for the two centixiies 
which succeeded St. Gregory ? Gire an account of the means by which the 
influence of the Roman sea was greatly augmented in the 9th century. 
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the highest degree the powers and privileges of the popes. 
The ignorance which prevailed in these early times pre- 
vented any discovery of their falsehood, and they gradually 
became the groundwork of the papal canon-law. 

\ 6. The celebrated Hildebrand, or Gre- 
Hildehrand, or \ ^^^ yjj^ ^ ^^^ ^^ hxasM^ origin, but 

Uregory vii, undaunted spirit and confident zeal, as- 
cended the throne in the year 1073. He was the first to 
develope fully the idea of papal supremacy, by carrying out 
the principles of the FoUse Decretals. The whole world was 
his diocese ; and he maintained the supremacy of the Church 
over all temporal sovereignties. In not a few instances hia 
claim was allowed : over the Emperor Henry IV. of Ger- 
many he exerted his assumed authority to the utmost, 
having excommunicated and deposed him for disobedience to 
the papal mandates, obliged him to sue humbly for absolu- 
tion, and deprived him finally of his dominions, which he 
gave to another prince. For two centuries after the time of 
Hildebrand, the history of Europe is little more than the 
history of the contests of the popes with temporal princes. 

^^ ' * conrty armed with extensive authority 
for the examination and punishment of heretics. From a 
very early period it was the custom to enforce the discipline 
of the Church, not only by spiritual terrors, but by secular 
punishments ; and in the eighth century yearly rounds were 
made for the inspection of the state of the Churches. In 
1215 this power of the bishops was changed into a standing 



5. When did Hildebrand aseand tbe papal throoet Olve a ibort accoant 
of bit proceedings. 

6. Relate the origin of the Inqalsltton, and tbe moda of tti proceeding. To 
wbat did its Jarlsdiction extend ? 
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Inquisition bj the Lateran Conncll, which was still farther 
enforced by a council at Toulouse in 1229. Subsequently 
the Dominicans were appointed the chief inquisitors in the 
name of the pope. A party who was brought under cog- 
nizance of the court by secret accusation was immediately 
seized by its officers (termed officials or familiars), and his 
property put under sequestration. . The subsequent process 
of the court by imprisonment, secret examination, and tor- 
ture is well known. Penitent olTenders were subjected to 
imprisonment, scourging, confiscation, and legal infamy. 
Those convicted, who were sentenced to death, were burnt 
at the autos-da-fe^ which usually took place on some Sun- 
day between Trinity and Advent. The Inquisition was 
chiefly enforced in the south of France : in Grermany, oppo- 
sition checked its proceedings. Its jurisdiction extended to 
heresy, Judaism, Mahommedanism, and polygamy. 

7. The Church of England smarted 
The Papal Power ^ geverely under papal tyranny ; but there 
in England. J ^^^ ^^^ instances of it in England be- 
fore the Norman conquest. The pope, however, made a 
pretext of his support of William I. in his invasion of this 
country for enlarging his encroachments, and in that king's 
reign began to send legates hither. Afterwards he prevailed 
with Henry I. (1100— 11S6) to part with the right of nomi- 
nating to bishoprics,* the king only reserving to himself 
the ceremony of homage. In the reign of Stephen (1 135— 
1164) he gained the prerogative of appeals ; and as the juris- 

* In Saxon times aJlecclesiasti- I king, 
cal dignities were conferred hy the | 



7. When did fbe pope begin to enlarge his eneroachments In Uili conntry ? 
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diction of the Church extended in those ages to a great 
nnmber of temporal causes, vast sums of money wei'e in this 
way continnally draining out of England. He exempted 
all clerks from the secular power in the rdgn of Henry n. 
(1154 — 1189), who at first strenously opposed the innoya- 
tion ; but after the death of Thomas k Becket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the pope succeeded, and Henry appeased 
^e wrath of the Church of Rome by performing a severe 
penance at Becket's \omb. Kot long after this, in the 
reign of John (1199—1216), another struggle occurred 
respecting the investiture* of the bishops. Upon this 
occasion the pope laid the kingdom under an inter- 
dict ;t John was reduced to such straits that he surren- 
dered his kingdom and crown to the pope, consenting to 
hold them of him under a rent of a thousand marks, 
and gave up in effect the disposal of all bishoprics in Eng- 
land to the pope. Absentee foreigners held most of the 
richest benefices in the reign of Henry III. (1216—1272) ; 
and partly from this cause, and partly from the taxes im- 
posed by the pope, there went yearly out of this kingdom 
se?enty thousand pounds sterling, an immense sum in those 
days. During this period the discipline of the Church and 
the morals of the laity were corrupted by the sale of 
plenary indulgences^ and pardons. 



* The investitare of a bishop 
was his endowment with the fie& 
aad temporalities of the see. 

t|By uus, alniost all means of 
grace were denied to the people : 



the priests wereforhidden to exer< 
cise their functions; the dead 
remained unburied, or were de- 
posited in nnconsecrated ground. 
X An indulgence is a remission 



State the progress of the i»pal power. tiNbteJ] State the popish doetrlDe of 
'* indalgenoea," and the foundation of the system. In what did the sale of 
them originate ? What was the consequence ? 

M 2 
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Declenmn of ) ^- ^"^ ^* *=^*^ ^^ f^^*" *<> 

Papa/ 5«p«macy.l *J? P°^"J "^ *!"« ^"'^•j <>f «<""« >•» 
^ '^ thia kingdom m the early part of the 

reign of Edward I. In 1275 a statnte was passed at 

Westminster, which provided that all clerks charged with 

felony should be tried by the civil power before they were 

delivered over to their ordinary : and four years after this, 

in 1279, in *conseqaence of the impoverishment of the 

king's excheqner by the accumolation of landed property 

in the hands of ecdesiastical bodies, whereby it became 

exempt from certain taxes, the statute of Martnuun* 

made the king's consent necessary for the ratification of 

the transfer of such property to the Church. The 

number of English benefices held by foreigners induced 

Edward in., in 1851 to pass the statute of Provisars, by 



by the pope of the temporaiy 
punishment due to sin, wnich a 
sinner would otherwise be obliged 
to undergo, either in this world 
or in purgatory. Indulgences 
were commenced in the eleventh 
century, by Urban II., as a recom- 
pense to those who went in per- 
son upon the Crusades, or ex- 
Sdition for the recovery of the 
olyLaad, They were afterwards 
granted to those who hired a 
soldier for that purpose, or sent 
a sum of money, instead of ful- 
fllUnff the vow they had taken 
of gomg on that service them- 
selves. Hence originated the sale 
of them. The progress of evil 
is rapid, and it was not long be- 



fore every sin had its price. The 
popes undertook to dispense with 
the penalties imposed by the 
Church, upon the rounds that 
the Saviour's su^rings were 
more than sufficient to atone for 
human iniquity, that the Saints 
had done more than work out 
their own salvation, and that the 
superfluous merit accruing ifrom 
these sources was placed at the 
disposal of the Boman bishops. 

* From mortua nunuuj because 
lands alienated to the use of ec- 
clesiastical bodies fell^ as it were, 
into dead hands. This law gave 
another direction to pious bounty, 
which displayed itself in the erec- 
tion of seats of learning. 



8. What evidence is there of oppotition od the pert of the Eoffllah Chnreh 
to papal encroachments prior to the Befbrmatlon f Wben was the first check 
ffiren to papal snpremacy in this coantry? What was the statate of Mortmain? 
In what did it originate? •ilfote.} Derire the word** Mortmain.** When 
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which it was enacted that the Bishop of Rome shonld 
not present to any benefice in England, bnt the patrons; 
and that fine and imprisonment shonld be imposed upon 
those who distorbed a patron in the presentation of a 
living by virtue of a papal provision.* In the following 
year, 1352, parties sning in or appealing to the coarts of 
the pope, and in 1392 (Richard II.) parties procnring at 
Rome or elsewhere translations of prelates^ processes, 
excommanications, bnlls^f or instmments which effect 
the king, his crown and realm, were made liable to the 
penalties of the statutes Prcsmumre^l (the first of which 
was passed in the reign of Edward I.) namely^ loss of 
the king's protection, forfeiture of goods and lands, and 
imprisonment during the king's will. 
n 1 pi ' \ 9' ^r* Corrie, in the supplemental 

'^^ . . I- matter to his edition of BumeCa History 
to AuuiOTity* J 

of the Befomuxiion, recites the follow- 
ing as the principal claims to authority which the pope 
asserted with respect to England : — 

(1) A legislative power in ecclesiastical or spiritaal causes. 

(2) A dispensing power above and against the laws of Church or 
state. 



♦ This was an invention where- 
by the right of patronage was 
arbitrarily suspended by the 
pope, that he might present his 
own creatures, and make provi- 
sion in the Church of .England 
for foreign ecclesiastics. 

t An ordinance of the pope, 



eauivalent to the proclamations, 
edicts, letters patent, or ukases of 
secular princes: so called from 
the seal (buUa) of lead affixed to 
the parchment on which the ordi- 
nance is written. 

X In law, a name given to a 
species of offence, in the nature of 



was the statute of ProTisors passed, and for wbat purpose ? ^[Note,} What is 
a papal trail? ^[iVbte.] What do yoa mean Ij Praemunire^ aod wheoee is the 
name derived ? What were the penalties of the sutntes of PrcBtnuniref 

9 Recite the principal claims which the pope asserted with respect to 
England. 
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(8) The ezemptioii of eriminous olerks from dvil jnrisdictioiu 

(4) A right to send legates and hold legaatine courts. 

(5) The right to receive appeals from the English coorts. 

(6) The patronage of the English Chnrch ; and the investitiira 
of the bishops of England, with power to require oaths from them 
contrary to the oath of allegiance to the sovereign. 

(7) The right to the first-fruits and tenths of ecclesiastical bene* 
fices. 

(8) The right to depose the sovereign of England, and releaw 
subjects from their oath of allegiance. 

^ , 10. The monks and begging friars were 

Monks 1 ,, ^ , • , 

, ^ . > the most veaement sapporters of the papal 

anthoritj. The pope relieved them from 
the inspection of their bishops, and made them imme- 
diately subject to the papal see, which was in effect leav- 
ing them almost withont controoL For this reason they 
were advocates for the papal power in every diocese. 
Monastic life, as we have seen, [p. 124] originated in the 
Decian persecution; but it was not until the succeeding 
century that societies of monks, or monasteries, were 
formed. Originally, all monks were laymen : but in course 
of time one or more inmates of a monastery were ordained 
for the performance of divine service in the institution, and 
others were chosen by the bishops for the service of the 
Church. They were distinguished by the name of regitlareSj 



a contempt, against the king and 
his government. The name is. 
derived from the words ^''prcemo- 
neri,^ or "praawttntri jacku" 
which are us^ in the beginning 
of the writ preparatory |to the 



prosecution of the offence — 
^* Cause A. B. to be forewarned 
that he appear before us,*' Ac 
In this act there is an express as- 
sertion of the Royal Supremacy. 



10. Account for the moulu and begging friars being dsroted aOherants of 
the pope. Wben wore monasteries formed? Wbat was the original eondl- 
Uoa of monks? Distinguish between secalar and regular clergy. Derive 
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as living according to roles, regtUps; snd such of them as 
were ordained to the priesthood were csMedclendregularea^ 
in contradistinction to the derid sectUares, or parish priests, 
so called as living according to the manners of the time, 
sectUum, Friars (tcomfratres, brothers,) were monks not 
ordained to the priesthood. In the twelfth century, when 
the popular mind was growing a little jealous of the increase 
and wealth of the monasteries, which had acquired much 
property and innumerable benefices,* small bodies of 
religions persons began to arrive in this country. These 
were the mendicant friars, consisting of the four orders of 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Augnstinians, and Carmelites, 
who exhibited for a time an ardent zeal, and a spirit of 
poverty and self-denial. They soon, however, intrenched 
upon the duties of the priesthood, and created much commo- 
tion in the country. They preached out of doors, railed at 
the resident pastor and gave absolution to the black sheep 
of Mb flocky attacked the cathedral clergy, and so poisoned 
the minds of the people that Fentecostalst began to be 



* Yicanges originated in the 
poeaession of benefices hj religions 
oonses. The great tithes were 
reserved for the abbey-fhnd, and 
the small tithes left as a miserable 
stipend to the minister who was 
iropointed to fiilfil the dnties of 
the Chnxch, taking the monk's 
labouring oar nnder the title of 
vftsorutf. Town livings are, for 
this reason, generally the poorest, 
less then ^e nsnal endowment 
having been left to them by the 
mcoiks, who reckoned that a pro- 



vision for the vicar would be made 
up by fees on masses. 

t The cathedrals were generally 
built and endowed by the piety of 
the Saxon kings ; and every house- 
hold was accustomed to testify its 
love for them by the payment of 
an annual composition, called 
PentecottaU, or Easter offerings, 
because paid at Pentecost, and 
by beneuctions, oblations, and 
obits, for the purpose of keeping 
them in goodJy order. 



•> rrlsr." ■[yote.] la what did vicaraiees oriRinate ? Mention ths principal 
mandieant orden* the time of tbdr arriTal in England, and tbdr condoct 
towards tiie monks and the seenlar clergy. What was the peenllmr dianeter 
of tbamendkaate? iilhu.} What ware Penteeortato? What effBet had 
the eoodafct «f tte motkB and Iktara apoa papal aotborlty ia England ? 
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evaded, and it becama a hard matter to keep the wsklls of 
God^s temples in decent repair. They cast their stone, too, 
at the monks, contrasting their own affected poverty with 
the gallant bearing and ample retinnes of the former. It were 
useless to endeavour here to give an account of all the 
villanies practised by the friars, until at length they became 
as rottenness to the bones of the Roman Church. The 
pope, however, continued his favour to them throughout, for 
they were the men of his right hand, and maintained his 
cause against every antagonist. The dissensions between 
the seculars and regulars ; the luxury, immorality, and 
ignorance of the monastic orders ; and the malpractices of 
the friars, tended in no slight degree to the downfall of 
papal authority in England. 



CHAPTER n. 

EARLY REFORMERS — PRELIMINARIES TO THE REFORMATION. 



of Romanism, 



} 



11. From very eaiiy times there 
were numbers of Christians, no doubt, 



Early Opponents 

who did not submit to the discipline 



of Rome, and whose creed was free from many Roman 
errors, and agreed in many respects with the pure and 

11. Give an account of some of the early opponents of Popery, prior to the 



mm 
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Apostolic doctrine which the Beformers of oar own conntry 
eventaallj established. So early indeed as the year 1017,* 
the notice of zealous Romanists was attracted by a band of 
religionists at Orleans, who were charged with denying 
transabstantiationf and the utility of invoking saints, and 
with holding doctrines of a more qnesfionable character. 
As these persons did not choose to abjure their opinions, 
they were shut jap in a house, and burnt to death altogether. 
In Flanders, too, in 1025 certain persons were arrested, 
charged with having derived from Gundnlf, an Italian, a 
disbelief in transubstantiation, and other peculiarities of 
Bomanism ; as well as in the efScacy of baptism, if ad- 
ministered to infants, or impenitent adults. These were 
converted, and consented to recant. Severities, however, 
did not avail to crush the spirit of opposition to the preten- 
sions advanced by the Boman bishops; for the principles of 



♦ The Church of Home had not 
adopted very long before this 
period a large portion of her 
characteristics. She had not pro- 
nounced the apocryphal books 
canonical, forbade the reading of 
Scripture, taught the merit of 
ritual observances, or adopted 
indulgences ; she did not require 
auricular confession, enjoin the 
worship of the Eucharist, main- 
tain that in the Mass there was 
any sacrifioe for the quick and the 
dead, or encourage people to 
believe that self-inflicted flagella- 
tions had any merit or utility. 
This is the reason why Christian 
societies did not sooner begin to 



protest against the Church of 
Kome. 

t The conversion of the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine in 
the Eucharist into the natural 
body and blood of our Lord, which 
Romanists suppose to be wrought 
by the consecration of the priest. 
The doctrine of the Church of 
England on this point is con- 
tained in the 28th Article— "The 
body of Christ is given, taken, 
and eaten in the Supper, only 
after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner. And the mean whereby 
the body of Christ is received 
and eaten in the Supper is Faith.'' 



period of the Reformation . * {Note.} State some of the characteristics of the Cbnreh 
of Rome whicb had not been adopted at the commencement of the elerenth 
century. ^{Note.} What It the doctrine of tranenbetantiation ? What Is 
the doctrine of the Chnrch of England npon this point ? 
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Toj^ery, and of what was eyentiuUlj tenned Protestaatismf 
were henceforth placed in frequent collision. 

The Waldenses \ ^^' '^^' ^ *^® twelfth centnry there 
and AUngenses. J *PP®"®<1 a race of hardy monntaineers 

in the secluded valleys of the Alps, who 
held the essential articles of the reformed faith. They 
were called Yandois, Yallenses, or Waldenses;* and 
althongh their history is inyolved in mnch obscnrityy 
we obtain from an extant poem of theirs, entitled La 
Nobla Leqon^ an insight into their discipline and doc- 
trine. Their form of Church goTemment was episcopal ; 
and we leani from the above poem that the oom- 
Biandments (not excepting that against idols,) and the 
worship of the Trinity (but not of the Virgin,) were 
taught amongst them. They gave no credit to modem 
miracles; rejected extreme unction; held offerings for 
the dead as nothing worth ; and denied the doctrines of 
transubstantiation, purgatory, and invocation of saints. 
It is not difficult to account for the transmission of the 
doctrine of the Waldenses to this country. A section 



* (Vandoifl, from their settlement 
in the Pays de Vemd: Yallenses 
or Waldenses, i.e., the people of 
the valleys, probably from the 
Italian word, Valaesi, vaUies, 
Moaheim thinksthev derived their 
name from an opulent merchant 
of Lyons, named Peter Waldo, 
who about the year 1160 employed 
a French priest to translate the 
four Grospels and other portions 



of Scripture into that language. 
Perusing the sacred books, he 
perceiv^ the errors of the Soman 
Church : whereupon he became a 
public teacher, and founder of the 
Waldenses, who from Waldo's 
contempt of riches and distribu- 
tion ofms wealth among thenee<hr 
obtained also the name of Tie 
Poor Men ofL^onSt 



IS. YHien and where ild the Waldenaes arise? What otbernatMare 
they known byt From what soaree do we derlTe a knowledge of their 
epinlons? *[Not4,} Who was Peter Waldo? Oire some aceoant of the 
doctrine and discipline of the V^aldenses. In what way many their doctrines 
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of them migrated to Bohemia, between which country 
and England there was considerable intercourse about 
the time of WicklifTe: Bohemians were students at Oxford, 
and Richard n. chose a Bohemian princess for his queen. 
Moreover, some of the persecuted race repaired to Pro- 
vence and LangnedoCy where they were known by the 
name of Albigenses, or heretics of Albi, at one time 
their principal seat. They were driven by the inquisition 
and the sword into the neighbouring English territory 
of Guienne, whence probably they found a way for them- 
selves or theur tenets into Britain. But, in truth, such 
opinions as those entertained by the Waldenses, Albi- 
genses, Bohemians, and Lollards,* quietly dispersed 
themselves over a great part of Christendom, through 
the instrumentality of pilgrimages, (which promoted 
travelling to an extent scarcely credible,) fairs, minstrelsy, 
commerce carried on by personal communication, and 
the Universities which were filled with the youth of 
various nations. Thus it was that the principles of the 
Beformation were silently making their way throughout 
Europe, when perhaps their progress was little sus- 
pected ; and one of those under-currents was setting in, 
which are not in the end less powerful becaase they 
happen for a season to be unobserved. 



* A religioas sect which arose 
in Germany aboat the begimdng 
of the foorteenth centnnr. The 
name has been varioosly derired : 
—(1) from Walter LoUard, who 
was bomt at Cologne in 1822; 
(2) from lotium, taresj as being 



tares among the wheat ; (8) from 
the Grerman word luUen, to hum 
or 8ing, and the Edglish termina- 

,Lor 



tion hard, so that a Lollard is one 




hATa readied England? •[iVbte.] OIts a brief account of the Lollards, and 
the origin of their name. Can you accoant for the silent progress ot the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation so earljr as the 12th and 18(h oentaries. 
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^ , , ^., , , 13. Kobert Grosstete, Bishop of 

J « J J- ?• -Lincoln, made a bold stand against 
am Bradwardine, J ^, . . ^„ , . I . 

the papacy m 1235, hindering 

Innocent m. from placing his infant nephew in a canonry 
in Lincoln cathedral. He effected many reforms and en- 
forced discipline in the Chnrch, which he defended against 
papal encroachments. In the reign of Edward III. also 
two eminent prelates lived who were not found among the 
supporters of the multiplied abuses of the Roman Church. 
(1) Richard Fitzralph, educated at Oxford, and appointed 
Archbishop of Armagh, a.d. 1337, who delivered several 
sermons in London against the mendicant friars. They 
appealed to the pope, and the archbishop's apology is 
called the Defence of the Curates^ that is, of parish 
priests, against the friars. The mendicants, however, 
secured their cause, and Fitzralph, having endured great 
hardships, died in exile. (2) Thomas Bradwardine was 
consecrated Archbishop of Canterbury in the year 1349, 
at Avignon, and died almost immediately after he had 
entered upon his new office. His great work, The Cause 
of God pleaded against Felagius, suggested by the teach- 
ing of the friars at the Universities, and in which the 
doctrine of Divine Grace is powerfully inculcated, gained 
him the title of 'Uhe Profound Doctor." 

^ , . , Y able anonymous work, entitled The 
Complaxnt* } 

Ploughman's Complaint, appeared. 



18. Mention some early opponents of pspal abases amonRst the bishops 
in this conntry. Who was the aathor of the Defence of the Curates f What 
was the origin of it? Who wrote The Caute of Ocd pleaded affoitut Peia0VM, 
and by what was it sngRested ? 

14. Give an acconnt of The Ploughman*t Complaint. 
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This work severely censured the errors of the times. It 
condemned aaricular confession, the celibacy a,^d selfish- 
ness of the priests, the covetoasness and negligence of the 
popes, &c. 

T h W JrlW \ ^^' ^^^ *^® ™^^* terrible opponent 
•^ ' > the papacy had yet encountered in 
England was John Wickliffe, the father of our English 
Reformers, who was bom at Spreswell, near Richmond, 
Yorkshire, a.d. 1324. He probably received the rudi- 
ments of his education at one of the monasteries near 
Richmond, and at the age of sixteen was admitted com- 
moner of Queen^s College, Oxford, but soon afterwards 
removed to Merton, where he obtained a Fellowship. In 
1356 ho published his first work, The Last 
Age of the Churchy in which he inveighed 
against the covetonsness of the papal court, and the pro- 
fligacy of the clergy. Roused by the offensive preten- 
sions of the medicant friars, who had usurped the rights 
of the secular clergy, and advanced their conquests for 
the pope to an Intolerable degree, he attacked them 
with great vigour in a tract in the year 1360. In 1365, 
Islip, the Primate, made him Warden of Canterbury 
Hall;* but in the following year Archbishop Langham, 
who had succeeded Islip, expelled him, on account of his 
enmity to the friars. Wickliffe appealed to Rome. But 



A.B. 1356. 



* This opinion has been long 
entertained; bat many intelligent 
inquirers i\pw hold that the 



Warden of Canterbury Hall and 
the Reformer were two distinct 
persons. 



15. Who was the most terrible opponent of the papaoy In the foarteenth 
eentnnr ? Mention some of the leadloff events in the life of Wickliffe. What 
work did he first pabliah? What was the nature of It? What was the 
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at the time the pope, Urban Y^ was attempting to re- 
yive the homage and tribnte to which John had snbjected 
this kingdom. Edward III. resisted the pope's preten- 
sions, his Parliament supporting him» and dedaring Jolm's 
donation null and void, as being without the consent of 
Parliament and contrary to the coronation oath. Wick- 
liffe stontlj malntamed the king's canse ; for which reason 
probably his appeal against his expulsion by Langham 
failed. Having taken his doctor's degree, in 1372, he 
lectured ou theology at Oxford, and attacked the abuses 
and errors of Komanism: and in 1374 he was sent as one 
of the king's commissioners to Bruges, to discuss with 
the pope's nuncios certun grievances of the Church, the 
result of the discussion being an arrangement that the 
pope should desist from making use of reservations of 
benefices by his writ. Upon his return home, after an 
absence of two years upon this business, he was presented 
with the rectory of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, and a 
prebendal stall in the collegiate Church of Westbury, 
Worcestershire. During his stay abroad he was made 
more sensible of the corruptions of the Romish Church, 
which he therefore the more boldly denounced. His 
endeavours to reform a corrupt age, and his dissemi- 
nation of scriptural doctrines, both by his own energetic 
preaching and by that of his "poor priests," who 
went about collecting audiences in populous places, not 
only obtained him hosts of followers, but raised up 
against him many enemies. Nineteen articles, in which 



qaurel of Edward IIL with the pope, and what part did WiekUfle take in 
it? What effect upon hia opinion of papal cormpttons bad hia raaidenes 
abroad, and what waa hia oondact in oonaeqnenoe? Qire an acoonnfe of 
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A.D. 1337. 



he was charged with broaching doctrines that were here- 
tical and sabversive of the Christian faith, were conse- 
quently exhibited against him to the pope, Gregory XI., 
who issued bulls to Simon Sudbury, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and William Courtney, Bishop of London, 
and also to the University of Oxford, directing proceed- 
ings against him, 4..i>. 1377.* The University 
suffered the buU to be neglected ; and Sud- 
bury likewise let several months elapse before he took 
any steps in the matter. But at length a mandate was 
issued by him in the joint names of himself and Courtney, 
addressed to the University of Oxford, requiring them 
to cite Wickliffe to appear before the prelates of St. Paul's. 
He appeared before this ecclesiastical court, and subse- 
quently before another at Lambeth ; but in neither case 
was any decision come to,t owing perhaps to the conduct 
of Wickliffe's friends, John of Gaunt and Henry Lord 
Percy. The death of Gregory put an end to the com- 
mission, and that of Edward III. also tended to divert the 



* In order to gaard against 
difficulties, the pope suspended 
all exemptions and privileges 
granted to Mars and colleges 
and chapters of priests and monks, 
as well as the law which directed 
that no 'person should be tried by 
an ecclesiastical court of his own 
diocese. And in case of Wick- 
liffe'sooncealment, *^ that the fiiith 
might suffer no detriment," he 
was directed to be cited to appear 
within three months, and notice 
was to be given that whether he 



should appear or not the pope 
would proceed upon Uie artides 
exhibited. 

t This "poor-spirited conduct 
of the bishops," as papal histo- 
rians have called it, may be ac- 
counted for by the moderation of 
Sudbury's temper, and the non- 
confirmation of the pope's bull 
by the king's warrant, without 
which to acknowledge a mandate 
from Rome subjectea the parties 
to the statute mprwmnnire. 



tbe proee«diogs taken against him by Rome. What were the casNS which 
contributed to WieUiffe's comparatiTe freedom trouh persecution? What 
caused his supporters to desert him ? What was the ooDdnct of the Univer- 
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thoughts of Wickllffe's enemies to other topics. On the 
accession of Richard II., the demand for the papal tri- 
bate was renewed, and Wickliffe once more ronsed the 
ire of the adherents of Bome by his opposition to the 
claim. Having translated the Bible into English, he con- 
tinned by lectures, sermons, and writings, to oppose the 
papal court and the vices of the clergy, in which he was 
doubtless encouraged both by the government and the 
people, and kept thereby comparatively free from perseca- 
tion. But at length he openly attacked the great doctrine 
of transubstantiation, affirming that '*' the consecrated host 
which we see upon the altar is neither Christ nor any part 
of Him, but an efiEectual sign of Him." Upon this his sup- 
porters deserted him. The University of Oxford prohi- 
bited his teaching, upon 'pain, of imprisonment, and the 
king in Parliament rejected his appeal* against the decision 
of the University. Courtney had now succeeded Sudbury, 
who was killed in Wat Tyler's insurrection, in the primacy, 
and he convened a synod at the house of the Black, Friars, 
in London, a.d. 1382, which condemned Wickliffe's doc- 
trines as heretical. For some time he withstood the tide 
of opposition and fury which now burst upon him ; but he 
was eventually forced to quit the University and retire to 
his living at Lutterworth. Here he continued to promote 
the reformation of corruptions and to labour zealously as a 
parish priest until he received the final summons of his 

* This appeal was regarded as I the king over the authorities of 
an assertion of the supremacy of | the Church. 



■itjr of Oxford towwdi him? Wow diA the chaith of Rome tettlfy lu 
opiolon of bis tenets? 
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Heavenly Master in the year 1384, in the 
sixty-first year of his age, at a time when 
his enemies were designing to have him conveyed to Bome. 
The Boman see was bitterly opposed to the views of 
Wickliffe; and the conndi of Constance* [1414->1418] 
condemned him with this sentence :—^^That John Wick- 
liffe, being a notorious heretic, and obstinate, and dying in 
his heresy, his body and bones, > if they may be discerned 
from the bodies of other faithful people, shall be taken out 
ef the ground, and thrown away from the burial of the 
Church." The Bishop of Lincoln executed this sentence 
in 1426, causing Wickliffe's bones to be exhumed and 
burnt, and cast into a neighbouring brook called the 
Swift. 

Opimonsof ] ^«' "Wickliife," says the kte Pro- 
Wickliffe r ^^'^^ Blunt, ^^ as a sincere believer, was 

naturally vexed at the scandals by which 
ho saw Christ's religion brought into contempt ; as a secular 
Churchman and champion of the seculars, he hated the 
friars with a cordial hatred, and took pleasure in exposing, 
if not exaggerating, their oovetousness and frauds ; as an 
academician, he could not tolerate their encroachments on 
the rights and privileges of the Universities, and their sur- 
reptitious abduction of four-fifths of the students ; as a 
man of learning, the first of his day, he would give no 
quarter to monastic ignorance ; as a subject of the king of 
England, he would not allow of a divided allegiance in a 



* The council of Constance was 
convened hy John XXIII., to 
heal the papal schism and reform 



the Church. It continued sitting 
three years and a half. 



M. Qlve a summary of Uie opinioa of WicUiib ; and state the points in 

N 
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Church of England : but whilst he stood np the advocate 
of these principles, the impetaosity of his temper drove him 
to extravagant lengths, and now exhibits him not so mnch 
in the light of a religions reformer as a religious revolu- 
tionist.'^ In many of his opinions he coincided with the 
immediate authors of the Heformation ; but in others he 
differed from them materially. In opposing the doctrine 
of transnbstantiation ; in denying the superiority of the 
Church of Rome over other Churches, and the power of 
the keys as pertaining to the pope rather than to any other 
priest ; in maintaining that Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation, and ought to be in the vulgar 
tongue; in exclaiming against pilgrimages, indulgencesr 
the worship of saints, forced vows of celibacy, and auricular' 
confession, as necessary to salvation ; and, above all, in. 
affirming that justification comes by faith in Christ alone, 
he tended to purify the word of Ood from additions which 
had made it of less effect, and advanced the doctrines of 
our Reformed Church. But in arguing, in contradiction 
to the inference of Scripture (1 Samuel, ii. 17, 24), and 
the express command of our Lord (Matthew, xxiii. 2, 3), 
that the wickedness of the priest vitiates the acts of hia 
ministry; in maintaining tithes to be mere ahns, which 
the parishioners have a right to withhold from a wicked 
priest, themselves being the judges of his wickedness; in 
teaching that Church endowments in perpetuity may be 
resumed under similar circumstances by the patron or 
king ; in upholding purgatory and prayers for the dead ; 
and in rejecting episcopacy as a distinct order in the 



which he differed from (1) the doctrine, and (2) the discipline of the Chardi 
of BnglADd. i 
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Translation 

of 
thi Bible. 



Ciinrch, he diffi^red from the Reformers of the sixteenth 
centorj. 

17. The great glory of WicklifFe was 
this, that he gave to the people the pore 
word of Grod. Before his time, the Scrip- 
tures were little known, and the people 
had no entire version of them in their own language. 
Anglo-Saxon translations of, and paraphrases npon, parts 
of the Bible were in existence ; bat after the Norman 
conqaest these wonld be imperfectly understood, in conse* 
qnence of the change in the langtiage of the country. 
Wicklife, however, assisted by Dr. Nicholas Hereford and 
others, wrote a translation of the whole Bible* from the 
Latin Vulgate, which was first put forth in 
1380t About four years after its appearance 
an attempt was made to suppress it by Act of Parliament, 
which failed, John of Gaunt declaring ^Hhat all other 
nations had the Bible in their own language, and the Eng- 
lish, should not be the dregs of all men.'* In the year 
1408, it was condemned by the influence of Archbishop 
Arundel in convocation,:^ and by Parliament in 1418. This 



A.B. 1380. 



* It is a reproach upon the 
divines and philblogists of Eng- 
land that of this translation the 
Neiw Testament only has ever 
beenprinted. 

t Fismting was not yet in nse, 
and copies tonld only'be multi- 
{Jied at a great cost by means 
of amanuenses. In 1429, the 
price of a copy was £2 16s. 8d., 
equal to ten or twelve times that 



amount in the present day. 

X Aa assembly of the bishops 
and other clergy of the Churcn, 
to consult on matters eccle- 
siasticaL The ground of objee- 
tion to Wickliflfe's translation in 
convocation was, that it was 
wrong for unauthorized persons 
to put out a version of the 
Bible. 



IT. What WM the state of the tmntlation of the Blhle. before Wickllffe's 
time? When, and by whom, was the whole Bible flrst translated into 
EagUih ? How was the translation recei?ed ? What was the feeling of the 
people eoncemlng it ? 

V 2 
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translation awakened among the people an eager desire for 

Scriptnral knowledge. They purchased a few favoarite 

chapters, according to their means, and read them at night 

with barred doors or in the soUtnde of the woods, jn order 

to escape severe penalties for the possession of perverted 

translations and heretical writings. 

, „ ^ 18. Wickliffe's principles, as we have seen, 

*^ had already spread in Bohemia, when his 

opposition to papal Rome began, by means of a Waldensian 

colony, and they were strengthened and extended by 

Qsford stndents, who came over with the Bohemian qneen 

of Richard n., upon their retnm home, 'i he information 

thus received from England sank deep into the heart of 

John Hnss, who maintained them with wonderful zeal In 

the University of Prague, In which he was a teacher, and 

soon laid the fonndation of a party extending throngh 

every gradation of society. This new and vigorous attack 

upon their tenets became a principal object of attention 

with the Divines assembled at tiie council of Constance^ 

before whom Huss appeared. He was condemned as a 

heretic, and burnt alive in 1418, contrary to a safe-conduct 

granted to him by the Emperor Sigismund, which the 

council said it was not necessary to keep with a heretic. 

His friend and associate, Jerome of Prague, shared the 

same fate. 

^-. f fL ^ 1^- Papal supremacy received a gfievous 
^ o/tAe| ^j^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ g^j^j^^ ^^ ^^^ Popes." 

^ ' ^ Philip the Fair, king of France, harassed 



18. Who was Jolm Hnis? Before what eoondl did he appear? What 
was his fate? 

19. QiTO an account of ** The Schism of the Popes,*' and of Wickliffe^s tract 
npon tt. 
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by contentions with the Roman see, contrived to obtain the 
election of a Frenchman to the popedom, and to fix his 
residence at Avignon, in France. Dnring seventy years 
Rome was deprived of her bishop^s presence ; bat the 
Roman dtizens at leng:th intimidated the cardinals, most of 
whom were Frenchmen, into the election of an Italian 
pope, Urban YI., a morose prelate, who soon gave universal 
disgust. This feeling induced the cardinals to elect another 
pope, Clement VII, under the plea that their former 
suffrages had not been free. It was, however, found im- 
possible to dislodge Urban from Rome, and Clement, after 
the defeat of his party in a pitched battle, was obliged to 
reside at Avignon. England, Germany* and Italy adhered 
to Urban ; and France, Spain, and Scotland supported 
Clement. The two pretenders to the papal chair were no 
sooner established in their respective abodes, than each of 
them laboured by every art to extiagnish his opponent's 
power : intrigues and outrages, exdted by men who called 
themselves vicars of the Prince of Peace, rapidly succeeded^ 
each other, and the disgraceful contest was kept up for 
more than thirty years. At one time the Roman Church, 
the boasted model of unity, was exhibited to the world, 
like the fabled Cerberus, as a monster with three heads, for 
a third party arose, which would not be content without a 
pope of its own. At last the Constantino fathers delivered 
their Church from the reproach of this inconsistency, by 
lopping off all these unseemly excresoences, and electing 
Martin V. to the pontificate in the year 1417. This dispute 
gave rise to Wickliffe^s spirited tract, The Schism of the 
Fopes^ in which he declared that Christ had '* cloven the 
head of antichrist, and made the one part to fight against 
the other.^ It was argued by the Wickliffites, that even if 
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Burning of 
Heretics. 



<the Church ever had been confided to the governance of & 
chief pastor, his office was evidently then in abeyance. 

20. It was a common thing in other parts 
of Earope to punish heresy with death, for 
nearly two centuries before a similar per- 
secuting spirit showed itself in England. But Henry IVJ 
ascended the throne with a defective title, and found it con- 
venient to strengthen his position by conciliating the clergy. 
Accordingly, he encouraged the persecution of the Lollards, 
or Wickliffites, whose numbers had greatly increased ; and 

A r\ lAAA ^^ ***® ^^^ ^^^ passed a law forbidding any 
one to teach anything contrary to the Sacra- 
ments or the authority of the Church, under the penalty of 
being bmmt before the people, the diocesan beiug appointed 
sole judge. The first victim of the law for burning heretics, 
and^the first martyr iu the cause of the Refoimation, was 
William Sautre, or Sawtrey, rector of St. Osyth*s, London, 
formerly of Lynn, Norfolk. He was convened before 
Archbishop Arundel, and having refused to worship the 
cross of Christ, and denied the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, he was condemned as a heretic, and delivered over ta 
the civil power for execution. The fatal notoriety of Smith- 
field commenced with the burning of Sautre, on the 26th of 

A "n idOl ^®^''"*'7> l^^. Thomas Badby, a tailor; 
was the second victim. He was burnt in 
jSmithfield for refusing to abjure the Lollard opinion of the 
Eucharist, and denying the authority of the priesthood. 
This statute survived the Reformation nearly 150 years, 



20. How long was the pnntshment of heresy by death prtctlfied on the con- 
tinent before it was pnictisecl in EnsrUind? What was the condnet ot Henry 
lY. upon asceodinff the throne? When was the law for bnrning heretics 
'flrat puied ? Mention soma of its early Tictinui. When was it repealed! 
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'Und was not repealed till the year 1677^ in the reign of 
Charles 11. . 

Lord Cobham. \ ^^' ^°^^°^ ^^^ principal supporters of 

* the Lollards were John of Gannt, Dake 
of Lancaster, and Lord Percy, the Earl Marshall, who had 
befriended Wickliffe when he appeared before Sndbnrj and 
Conrtney at St. PanPs. In the reign of Henry V. Sir 
John Oldcastte, Lord Cobham, was regarded 
* as their leader. In the year 1413 he was com- 
plained of in convocation as having maintained in his house 
persons who had been convicted or snspected of heresy, and 
sent them aboat to preach. The king, who regarded him 
with friendship on account of his military achievements, 
having tried and failed to convert him, Arundel proceeded 
against him. Cobham defied the authority of the ecclesias- 
tic ; upon which he was seized and committed to the Tower, 
from whence he was brought before the primate and several 
bishops. In reply to an offer of absolution if he would 
eonform to the doctrine of the Church, he put in a written 
paper, in which he denied the necessity of a belief in tran- 
Bubstantiation, penance, confession, image-worship, and 
pilgrimages. He was convicted of heresy, and sent back 
to the Tower to await his execution by the secular arm. 
But he effected his escape into Wales, where be remained 
four years, and was taken at length after a desperate resis- 

tance in December, 1417. He was burnt in 
A.D. 1417. g^ ^jj^g, ggj^g^ ^^ ^ j^^ gallows, on which 

his body was fastened horizontally with chains. Numbers 



21. Oi?e a toief Aceonnt of the principal tapportera of the Lollardi. State 
some partlcnian concerning Lord Cobham. What was hie fate ? What waa 
the condition of the Lollards about this time ? 
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of Lollards soffered about this time : thirty-nine of them, 
after the escape of Cobham from the Tower, were hanged 
as traitors for an insurrectionary movement, and their bodies 
afterwards burned as heretics. Sir Boger Acton^ a friend 
of Cobham^s, was among them. 

ArMshcp Chichele^rs \ f\^*T°*^f ^™'^^l!" 
^ "^.^ . h extended themselves grealiy 

Constitutions, J . ., . . tt tr 

m the reign of Henry v., so 

much so indeed that in the year 1414 the University 
of Oxford, in certain ''Articles concerning the Reforma- 
tion of the Church," proposed "that any bishop who 
should be remiss in purging his diocese of heretics should 
be deposed." A bishop was therefore reduced to the 
alternative of either persecuting to the death, or being 
himself denounced. In accordance with the spirit of the 
A "n 1A1A *^<>ve proposal the constitutions which bear 
the name of Archbishop Chicheley were 
framed in the year 1416. By these, bishops were re- 
quired to make enquiry for heretics twice a-year in every 
rural deanery ; and it was ordered that in parishes sus- 
pected of heresy, certain persons should be sworn to 
denounce those who read suspicious books or held private 
meetings, those denounced being liable to perpetual im- 
prisonmenty or a choice between recantation and the 
stake. 

-^ . , - „ , X 23. A hateful system of private 

^ > information was the consequence ; but 

there were not wanting instances of persons in high 



S3. What wu the oondnet of the UntTenity of Oiford In the reign of 
Henry V. ? Olve an aoeoant of Archbishop Chichelcj'f GonititntiODa. 
23. When did Reginald Peacock Ute? Qire an aoeoant of hie writings? 
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places who were opposed to the persecating spirit that 
preYuled. Of these perhaps Reginald Peacock, or Pococke, 
is the most remarkable. He was bom in 1890, and 
throagh the influence of his friend, Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester, obtained the bishopric of St. Asaph in 1444, 
from which he was translated to Chichester in 1450. 
Acting upon his expressed opinion, that 'Hhe clergy 
would be condemned at the last day, if they did not 
draw men into consent to the true faith, otherwise than 
by fire and sword or hanging,'' he exerted himself in 
various ways, by tracts, and sermons, especially by a 
book called The Bepressor of over^mttch blaming the 
Church, to win the Lollards, to many of whose tenets 
he was decidedly opposed, by argument rather than by 
persecution. In a work entitled A Treatise of Faith, he 
admitted that neither pope nor council can add to or 
change an article of the creed, inasmuch as Holy Scrip<? 
ture is the only ground of faith. This called down upon 
him the vengeance of the ruling party in the Church. 
A i\ i±f{^ ^® ^^ expelled from the House of Lords 
* in the year 1457, and cited to appear be- 
fore the primate at Lambeth Palace, where he was ac- 
cused of maintaining that a belief in our Lord^s descent 
into Hell, in the Holy Spirit, in the Catholic Church, in 
the infallibility of the universal Church, in the authority 
of councils, &c.« is not required of Christians. He was 
deposed from his bishopric, and compelled to recant at 
St. Paul's Cross, a.d. 1457. Having afterwards applied 
to the pope for a bull of restitution to his see, the 



What aoenaations were broagbt agftinat bim ; aod what waa the reaolt of 
them? 
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The Pragmatic ' 
Sanction^ and 
the Concordat, 



A.D. 1431. 



iBtatate of prcBtnuntre was put in force against him, and 
lie was confined for the rest of his life in Thomey Abbey, 
Oambridgeshire. 

24. The attempts that were made 
about this time to emancipate Christen- 
dom from the spiritual tyranny of the 
popes were not confined to one nation ; 
and as a transaction which occurred in France probably 
had some influence upon the minds of the English, we 
may briefly advert to it here. The council of Basle met 
in the year 1431, pursuant to a decree of 
the council of Constance that perpetual 
general councils should meet every ten years, whether the 
pope summoned them or not. This council abolished 
annates or first-fruits;* wrested from the pope elections 
to vacant bishoprics and benefices, and restored them to 
chapters and local bishops, 'v^ith confirmation by the me- 
tropolitan^ condemned immediate appeals to the pope; 
and, chief of all, declared the council to be above the 
pope, that he was bound to submit to it, and that ap- 
peals lay to it from him. A contest arose with the pope, 
Engenius IV., who summoned a council at Ferrara, in 
the year 1438, and excommunicated the members of the 
council of Basle, they in their turn deposing Eugenius 
from the popedom, and reviving the election of Amadeus, 



• The profits of one year of 
every vacant bishopric, claimed 
by the pope upon a pretence of 
defending the Christians from 
the infidels, and paid by every 



bishop at his accession, before he 
could receive his investiture from 
Rome. First-fruits subsequently 
became payable by the clergy iu 
general. 



94. What is the date of the Council of Basle? What were its decrees? 
*i^ote.} What were flrst-frnits? Qlve an accoant of the occarrreaote' 



Period.^ 
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A.D. 1439. 



Dake of Savoy, under the title of Felix V., 



ia the year 1439. The conncil of Baste 
addressed themselves for aid to Charles VII., king of 
France, who called a great assembly of nobility and 
bishops at Boarges, who disapproved of the deposing of 
the pope, bat redaced the decrees of the conncil of Baste 
into an edict, which was called The Pragmatic Sanction,* 
For many years this law was observed in France, but 
it was occasionally suspended, and persevering efforts were 
made to get it repealed. At length, in the year 1516, 
Francis I. entered into an agi*eement called the Concordatj 
with Pope Leo X., whereby the king was to nominate t9 
bishoprics within six months after a vacancy; if the pope 
disapproved, the king had three months more ; if the 
king failed again, the pope was to provide one to the 
see ; and all vacancies in the Court of Rome, the pope 
was to fill up. Several attempts were made to recover 
the Pragmatic Sanction; but both the popes and the kings 
of France felt the advantages of the Concordat too sensi- 
bly to part with it. 

,, , . ^. ,x 26. A knowledge of the ecclesiastical 
jLcclesiastical | 

. Y abuses which tended to bring about the 

Keformation in England may have been 



• In Europead history several 
important treaties are called by 
this name, which si^ifies a 
public and solemn constitution or 
decree pronounced by a prince. 
In 1268, Louis IX, of France 



resisted papal encroachments by 
a famous edict known as toe 
Pragmatic SaneHon^ forbidding 
the collection of money in France 
merely to aid the ambitious 
designs of the papacy. 



which resnlted from the decrees of the cooDcil of Basle. What was " The 
FragniBtlc Sanction ?" • ZNolt,] Glre the name, date,'and provfstons of tb£ 
Act by which Louis IX. resisted papal encroachments. What was the nature 
of " The Concordat" between Francis I. and Leo X ? Gire tbe date of It. 
25. State some of tbe caases which tended to bring about the Ueformatlon 
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gathered from the foregoing pages; bat we will give a 
summary of them here. They are chiefly as follows : — 
The claims of the papacy to exclnsive jurisdiction, inter- 
ference with the affairs of the kingdom, supremacy over the 
king, appointment to bishoprics and livings, annates, and 
the right of taxing the clergy : appeals to Rome : the 
prerogative of Sanctuary :* the luxury, covetousness, pro- 
fligacy, and ignorance of the monks and clergy : the artifices 
and impudence of the mendicant friars : the abused doc- 
trine of transubstantiation : the sale of indulgences : the 
worship of images : pilgrimages : dispensations : and papal 
interdicts and excommunications. 



CHAPTER ni. 



THE REIGN OF HENRY Yin. 



Hbvbt VIII. 



Warham. 
JuUut 



. . - ^ 26. Henry Yin ascended the throne 

'"' H VIII I ^^ ^^® ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^' ^* ^" 

period, to a careless observer, few events 

^ seemed more remote than the violent dis- 
ruption of those bonds which for ages had 



• The freedom from arrest and 
punishmeiit, except ecclesiastical 
discipline, enjoyed by criminals 
who fled to certain sacred places. 



This protection was extended to 
those who had committed the 
most heinous offences. 



to England. •[Note.} What wai the pnrogatiTe of Sanctaary. 
26. Oife the date of the aoeeasion of Henry Vlll. Olfe a snimnaiyor 
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held England in connexion with the Roman see. The bxmbt viii. 
papacy was nndistnrbed by internal dissensions ; heresy, ^•'*>«n' 
real or supposed, was almost everywhere so far repressed 
that it did not venture to show itself by open hostility ; 
St. Peter's was rising in unexampled splendour at Rome ; 
nor had the scandalous arts employed to aid its reno- 
vation as yet awakened the tones of indignant protest which 
were destined soon to startle Europe and make Rome 
tremble. Yet in the religious atmosphere might have been 
discerned tokens of dubious portent to the ecclesiastical 
hierai'chy. Direct opponents might be comparatively few 
and despicable ; but a change was gradually coming over the 
spirit of many among the most effective supporters of the 
papacy. Religious knowledge was daily improving by the 
wider diffasion of the Scriptures in the mother-tongue, to 
which the art of printing effectually contributed ; and a 
party, (the Lollards) neither few in number nor wanting in. 
courage, existed in the heart of the kingdom, ready to profit 
by any occasion which might offer of the opening the eyes 
of their countrymen. Moreover, learning began to be cul- 
tivated more extensively, and the Greek text of the New 
Testament was especially a subject upon which much atten- 
tion was bestowed. Herein was manifest the influence of 
Erasmus, a distinguished scholar, who gained and imparted 
benefit by frequent residence in the Univejsity of Gam- 
bridge. To the enlightened Dean of St. Paul's, Dr. John 
Golet,* the founder of St. Paul's school, the cause of sacred 

* He complained in a sermon of I thirst for secolar offices manifested 
the haughtmess, avarice, and | by the bishops ana clergy ; and v 



the r«liKloas state of En«Uind at that time. B7 whom was the eaose of sacred 
literatare advanced at Oxford and at Cambridge ? *[N<a€J\ State what was 
the condact of Dean Colet towards the clergy at this ttme. 
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Ueiikt VIII. litei'atare was indebted for a powerfal impulse, for he it was 
warbam. ^jjq revived at Oxford the practice of reading lectures 
npon Scripture, instead of Scotas and Aquinas. At Cam- 
bridge, too, a similar course was even more effectuaUj 
pursued bj George Stafford, Divinity lecturer and Fellow 
ef Pembroke Hall, among whose hearers was the martyr, 
Hugh Latimer. Such were the circumstances connected 
with religion under which Henry VIII., with aU the ele- 
' meats of popularity and power about him, inherited the 
English throne. Success attended the early years of his 
reign, in consequence probably of the guidance of his great 
minister, Cardinal Wolsey. 

27. Henry was firmly attached to the 

Church of Rome, and had indeed acquired a 

considerable taste for school divinity, his 

favourite author being Thomas Aquinas. Yet 

he soon undertook to restrict the privileges of the clergy ; 

for in the yeai* 1515, he put an end for one year 

A'U* lOlO* ^ ^^ exemption of the inferior orders from 

being tried in the king's courts in cases of murder and burr 

glary, which had existed for two centuries. This denial of 

the immunity of Churchmen created violent sensation, 

being looked upon as an encroachment upon the privileges 

<of the Church. The Abbot of Winchelcomb preached 

ieverely against it ; and Burnet adds that he followed up 



Immtmities 
the Clergy.) 



dedahned against their i^orance, 
irreliffion, and hankering after 
rich Uvings, calling upon convo- 



cation to effect some reformation 
in them. 



Jt^M 



17. Sf ate the eondaet of Henry VIII. npon the tnivlleffes of the c\wgy, and 
the result of it. What was the ot jtset of the Abbot of Wincheicomb'a book on 
the immnnltles of the clerfey ? Qi re a brtef aoeoant of the proceedioca whieh 
immediately foliowed its publication. What remarkable declaration in con- 
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his sermon by a book to prove that all clerks, even of the Hmat viii. 
lower orders, were sacred, and could not be judged by the ^•'^***'"* 
temporal courts f bat there is no good authority for Bur- 
net's statement. The abbot^s proceedings, however, gavei 
rise to a petition to the king to repress the insolence of the. 
clergy^ and the subject was debated by the abbot in favoni: 
of, and Dr. Standish, a Franciscan, against the immunities 
of the clergy. Whichever side had the bettev argument, 
the clergy appear to have prevailed, for the law which put 
an end to the immunity for one year was not renewed. Con-< 
tests between the ecclesiastical and secular courts ensued^ 
and were embittered by the death of Richard Hunne, a citi- 
zen of London, who, having been sued in the legatees court 
for a mortuary* by his parish priest, took out a writ of 
prcsmunire against the prosecutor: This, incensed the 
dergy, and Hunne was imprisoned on a charge of heresj^f 
in the Lollard's tower, at St. Paul's. Shortly afterwards 
he was found suspended from the ceiling, with marks o£ 
violence upon his person, and a coroner's jury brought in a 
yerdict of murder against Dr. Horsleyr the Bishop o£ 
London's Chancellor. Popular feeling was farther exas- 
perated by a sentence of heresy passed against the dead 



* A fee paid to the priest upon 
the death of a parishioner. 

t LoUardism was bitterly per- 
secated about this time. Speak- 
ing against some popular super- 
stition, or reading the Bible in 
English, was sufficient to consign 
a man to prison. A brief exam- 
ination followed, sometimes 
ending^ in recantation, sometimes 



in the flames. In aggravated cases, 
penitents were branded on th^ 
check with a hot iron; and in, 
every case compelled to bear a 
:got in the Chuxch on some 



fagg 
holii 



daj procession, or at the. 
burning of the first heretic, and a 
representation of it ever after on 
a conspicuous part of the dress. 



neetion with It was pronounced by 'Heniy Till ? •[JVbr«.] \^liat is a mor.. 
tnarj f f^yote.] Detail tbe nature of the j>roeeediDgs agatnat LoDardlsm in' 
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HsHBT vui. man, and the burning of his body in Smitfafiddy and the 
warhani. commencement by conyocation of an action against Dr. 
Standish, to whose arguments against their immunities 
the clergy attributed the step of the coroner's jury. Upon 
an appeal to the king, it was determined that the con- 
yocation had incurred the penalty of a prcemuntn/* and 
the members, with Wolsey at their head, went and begged 
the king^s pardon on their knees. In answer to the suit 
of the clergy, the king made this memorable declaration: 
— '< By the permission of God we are king of England ; 
and the kings of England in times passed had neyer any 
superior but God only. Therefore, know you weU that 
we will maintain the right of our crowu.^' 

28. In the early part of the reign of Henry 
P I Vm., " the manner of promotion to bishop- 

^^ * ' rics and abbeys," says Burnet, (Corrie's 
edition, pp. 20, 21,) ^' was the same that had taken place 
eyer since the inyestiture by the ring and staff were taken 
out of the hands of princes. Upon a yacancy, the king 
seized on aU the temporalities, and granted a license for 
an election, with a special recommendation of the person ; 
which being returned, the royal assent was £^yen, and it 
was sent to Rome that bulls might be expedited, and then 
the bishop elect was consecrated ; after that he came to 
the king, and reiiounccd eyeiy clause in his bulls that was 



* This law was passed to rfr- 
gtrict suits and appeals in the 
courts of the pope, and the con- 



yocation was regarded as a papal 
court, because it was convened 
by Wolsey, the papal legate. 



the reign of Henry vni. •iJfote,'} For what pnrpoM was Uie itainta of 
Pnamaoire enacted ? 

28. What was the eoatom with regard to the eleeUoo of Uahops befon the 
time of Henry VIII. 



Warbam. i 

LeoX, I 
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contrary to the king's prerogative, or to the law, and hbnbt viii. 
swore fealty; and then were the temporalities restored. 
Nor could bulls be sued out at Home without a license 
under the great seal ; so that the kings of England had 
reserved the power to themselves of promoting to eccle- 
siastical benefices, notwithstanding all the invasions the 
popes had made on the temporal power of princes." In 
practice, however, the pope generally overruled the choice 
pf the chapter ; and even if he did not change the name 
recommended by the king, he appointed by his own 

-p r X \ ^' ^^ unwonted diffusion of know- 

^ , * * I ledge, unsettled opinions, and papal 
Indulgences, \ „. , . ^ xv ^ 

^ ^ profligacy having prepared the way for 

signal defection from the Roman see, that event waa 
hastened by the infatuation of those most interested in 
the permanence of existing ecclesiastical establishments. 
Julius n., who was on the papal throne when Henry VIII. 
ijjK^ended that of England, disturbed Europe by scandalous 
wars. In the year 1513, he was succeeded by 
A.D. 1513. j^^^ ^^ Medici, under the title of Leo X., Sr 

mim of accomplishments and refinement, but also of uncon- 
querable indolence and inordinate love of parade. The in- 
dnlgence of his taste for luxury and magnificence, and the 
expense incurred in the erection of St. Peter's, drained the 
papal treasury; and in order to recruit it, he extended 
the scandalous traffic in indulgences. Tetzel; a Dominican 



I 



29. Kame the pope at the acceselon of Henry vni. By whom was he 
saoceeded ? What was the pobltc as well as the private character of Leo X ? 
And what were those acts of his poetlflcate which did most, either directly or 
indirectly, to set forward the Reformation ? What was the great mission of 
Tetzel In Qermany ? How was be receiTed? Where, from whom, and how 



Martin LfjAher — 

The Befornuxtion 

in GeiTnamf, 
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HiKBTvnt. friar, was the principal agent for the disposal of these 
warham. draughts upon the fund of supererogatory merit. The 
^^ ^' indalgences were fanned; they were sold in the gross to 
the best bidders, and dispersed among the retail pedlars 
of pardons, who might be seen gambling in ale-houses, 
and staking the documents which professed to contain snch 
mysterious powers. It was extravagance like this which 
first roused the indignation of the great Grerman Beformer, 
whose labours made themselves felt throughout Europe, 
and of whom we now have to speak. 

"^ 80. Martin Luther was bom of 

humble parents, at Eisleben, in Saxony, 

on the lOth of November, 1483. In 

early life he took upon himself the 

vows of an Augustinian friar, and was a devoted son of 

the Roman Gburch. A journey to Rome upon the busi-* 

ness of his monastery, at the age of three-and-twenty, 

is said to have awakened strong suspicions in his mind 

with respect to the purity of the faith and practice of the 

communion to which he belonged. Upon his return he 

betook himself to the study of the Scriptures, with the 

help of Erasmus, and soon laid the foundation of that 

which has been called the distinctive doctrine of the 

Reformation— justification by faith in Christ only. His 

talents and learning obtained for him the chair of the 

Divinity Professor in the University of Wittemberg. 

While he was here discharging the duties of 

his office in the year 1517, he was roused 



wM opporition nuuilfested ; and to wbat iiiocMdliig erents dtd thia ahortly 
letd? 

80. Gire a flight tkateh of Latber'a life and progrest. What first nmaed 
hli feeliogi afaliut the papacy, and what waa tha atep whicli be took in con- 
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Leo X» 



to declaim against the infamons sale of indnlgences con- hsnet viii 
ducted by Tetzel, the papal agent. It does not appear 
that at this time he had any intention to throw off his 
allegiance to the pope, bnt he drew np ninety-five pro- 
positions upon the abuse of indnlgences, which he was 
prepared to maintain against all opponents in pnblic dis- 
cussion at Wittemberg.* He was now speedily engaged 
in controversy on every side, and upon further investiga- 
tion he called in question the supremacy of the Roman 
Church and the authority of the pope. * In the year 1620 
he published a Trcust cigainst the Popedom^ and soon 
afterwards fiis BabyUmiah Captivity.^ Open war was 
thus proclaimed, and on the 15th of June, 
in the same year, Leo excommunicated 
Luther, and condemned his books to be burnt. Luther 
returned measure for measure: he appealed from the 
pope to a general council, and on the 10th of December 
made a bonfire without the walls of Wittemberg^ and 
threw into it decretals, canon-law, and bull, with his 
own hands. The news of what was passing in Ger- 
many soon made its way to England, and a hot per* 



A.I). 1520. 



* By some the Reformation is 
dated from this event ; by others, 
from the excommunication of 
Luther m 1520. 

f In this work he said that 
his original veneration for the 
papacy had been gradually over- 
thrown by his inquiries respect- 
ing indulgences; and that he 



now recognized in Rome another 
Babvlon, the seat of a mighty 
rebel power against the majesty 
of Heaven. He then discussed 
the papal doctrines, and deter*- 
mined that there are onlv three 
Sacraments — Baptism, the Eu- 
charist, and Penance. 



•eqiMnce ? Name some of his publications. t[iiro^«.] What was the nature 
of his BabploniMh Captwitpt Oire the date of his ezcommanication by Leo. 
What was bis conduct tberenpon? In what way was the newa of these 
things reoeivad In England? What side did Henry VllI take when Luther 

O 2 
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HiiTBTVin. secation against the favonrers of the doctrines of Lather 

Warhftm. ^^g gg^ ^j^ f^^f^^ Many were brought to the stake, among 

whom were six men and a woman, burnt at Coventry, 

for teaching their children the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, 

and the Ten Commandments in the volgar tongae. The 

. ^ -«*- king himself undertook, in the year 1621, 
A^D 152L » ^ » 

to refute Luther's opinions in a book dedi- 
cated to the pope, and entitled AsserHo s^piem Sacra- 
mmtOTwn adversus Martin Luther. This work was in 
truth no contemptible performance ; and the i>ope expressed 
his opinion of it by bestowing upon its royal author the 
title of Defender of the Faith/** which English sovereigna 
have ever since assumed. Frederick the Wise, elector of 
Saxony, and other princes in Grermany, favoured Luther, 
and prevailed upon the new emperor, Charles Y., to 
have his cause publicly heard before the Dietf of Worms 
▲.D. 1521. Luther appeared, and was declared to be an ^ 
enemy of the Roman see, and thereupon was put under 
the ban of the empire as a heretic and schismatic; bat 
Frederick concealed him in the castle of Wartbnrg for 
three quarters of a year, until the tyranny of the Diet 
was overpast. He worked hard in his retirement, employ- 
ing himself in translating the Saiptures, labouring his 

* The title was not new. Richard HI. and Henry 17. 



n. had adopted it in his procla- 
mations against the followers of 
Wickliflfe; and an equivalent title 
had been bestowed upon Henry 



t The principal national as- 
sembly of the German empire 
was so called. 



flrat attacked the paiwey? Give the title of Henry*! work. In what light 
did the pope regard it? When was the title of ** I>efeiuler of the Faith " 
flrat used hy the Engllth aoTereigni? •[Note.} Was this title giTen to any 
English king before the time of Henry VII 1? Before what tribanal was 
Luther's cause publicly heard, and what was the .result of the bearing ? 
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Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, and writing Hbkbtviii. 
tsacts against anricolar confession, private masses,* mo- ^"^°>- 

Jteo X., 

nastic yows, and celibacy of the clergy. Upon his release, 
he vigoroosly pnrsaed the same career, and his doctrines 
spread rapidly. Hadrian VI. and Clement YII. demanded 
the punishment of himself and adherents, but could not 
prevail upon the German princes to proceed against them 
without the sanction of a general council. About the year 
1525 a long controversy was entered into by the German 
Reformers on the subject of the Eucharist: Luther main* 
tained the doctrine of cimevhatantiaUon^ namely, that in the 
Lord's supper the body and blood of Christ are really pre- 
sent invisibly combined with the bread and wine, but only 
in the act of receiving the Sacrament; but Zuingliusf as- 
serted that there is nothing more than bread and wine, which 
elements are the figure and representation only of Christ's 
body and blood. A conference was held upon the subject 
at Marburg, which^ however, broke up without coming to 
any accommodation. Meanwhile, opposition to the papacy 
gained ground, and two Diets were held at Spires to settle 



* The name by which Boman- 
ists designate the celebration of 
the Lord's Supper. The term 
is derived from the phrase Ue^ 
vUata est condo, (^^go, the assem- 
bl;jr is dissolved,") by which the 

Sriest in the primitive ages signi- 
ed to the catechumens that all 
ihat part of the service was con- 
dnded which it was allowed to 
all believers indiscriminately to 
attend. The communion of the 



Eucharist was extended only to 
those who had completed the 
period of initiation and instruc- 
tion. 

t While Lather was shaking to 
the centre the fabric of papal 
despotism in Grermany, Ulric 
Zwmgle, or Zuingle, was similarly 
eng^ed in Switzerland. He was 
bom at Wildhausen, in the year 
1484. 



How did be employ hfmSelf fn his retireinent? *lIfote] Derive the word 
** mMS.** Give an aoeoant of tbe eontroTersy amongst the German Reformers 
upon tbe snliileet of tbe £aobari«t. Qire an account of tbe Diets held at 
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hbhbt Via the religions dispntes which prevailed. At the former, in 



Warbam. 



AD. 1526. 



the year 1526, the conflicting parties came to 

an arrangement which left the Lutheran States 
free to regulate their own ecclesiastical afifairs, until the 
assembling of a general council. 3Qt this arrangement 
was set aside by the second Diet in 1529, in which all 
A T) ^t%OQ alterations and innovations in religion were 

prohibited by a majority of votes, until the 
promised general council should have met and promulgated 
its decrees. The Lutheran princes and states entered a 
protest against this edict, on account of which the name of 
Froiestanta was given to them. The- term Protestant^ 
therefore^ originally signified one who protested against the 
edict of the Diet of Spires in the year 1529 : it came, how- 
ever, in a short time to be applied to all who renounced the 
superstitions of the Church of Rome. In the following 

year (1680) the emperor Charles V. convened 
AJ). 1630. ^ j^.^^ ^^ Augsburg, with the intent of ter- 
minating the prevaiUng differences. The Lutheran party 
here presented their confession of faith, which has since 
been called The Confession of Augsburg, It was drawn up 
by Melancthon* from ITie Confession ofTorgau^f and con- 
sisted of 28 chapters, of which 21 contained a brief summary 
of the opinions of the Reformers, and the rest pointed ont 
the errors of Romanism. After an opposition to the Con- 



. * Lnther^s fellow-labonrer in 
the Reformation, bom at Bretten, 
in the palatinate of the Bhine, 
A.D. 1497. 



. t l^bis was presented to the 
Elector of Torgau, and consisted 
of 17 articles, drawn up by Luther. 



Spires to settle the relfglous dispntes wblcH prevailed. Upon what oceailoa 
WM the name of Protestsnts first used? Wlien was tbe Confession of 
AofTsburg drawn up, and from wliat source was it derived ? Wbat was the 
Origin of the League of Smalcald ? What effect bad the opening of the 
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fessian by Faber, Eckios, and otfaerSy which was answered HBMBtYQi. 
by Melancthon, several conferences were hefd to reconcile )'^""^*"» 
the contending parties ; bat the Diet, in the absence of 
^[Bany Saxon and Hessian princes, condemned the Protest- 
ants, and ordered them to submit themselves to the pope ; 
whereupon they confederated in their own defence in The 
League of Smalccdd, and so obtained toleration from the 
emperor till the differences should be settled by a council. 
Various conferences and controversies afterwards took place, 
especially at Batisbon, in 1541, when some points of 
difference were removed, and the edicts against the 
Lutherans were suspended. Luther lived to see the opening 
of the famous council of Trent,* which put him upon acting 
with more vigour and warmth against the church of Borne, 
as foreseeing that measures were about to be taken for con* 
demnlng his opinions. Li short, he left no stone unturned 
to engage the Protestant princes to act against the council, 
continuing his exertions to that end until his death, which 
happened at Wittemberg, in February, 1546. 
* After Luther's death, a formulary of faith and 
discipline, called I^ Interim^\ (because it was only to be 



♦ Assembled by Paul III., in 
1645, and coBtinued by twen^- 
$ve sessions till 1663, under 
Jnlins m. and Pius IV., fbr the 
purpose of correcting, explaining, 
and firmly estaMishing the 
doctrines of the Roman Church, 
reforming the lives of its members, 
and restoring the vigour of its 
discipline. The decrees of this 
council, the most important of 
which have reference to the 
points on which the controversies 



of the Reformation turned, e.^., 
transubstantiation, image-wor- 
ship, and the authority of the 
pope, together with the creed of 
I*ope Pius rV., contain a sum- 
mary of the doctrines of the 
Roman Church. . 

t The chief points permitted to 
the Lutherans were tne marriage- 
of the clergy, and the use of the 
cup in the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. 



coundl of Trent upon Luther ? *[NoU.1 Give an accoant of the eonnoU of 
Treot and of its decrees. Oi?e an aoooont of The Xntarlm. MNoU.} What. 
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HxittT vm. in force in the interim till the decision of a general coimcil,) 
Warbam. y^^ obtruded upon the Protestants by the emperor, Charles 

V. In the year 1652, Maurice, Elector of 
* Saxony, obtained advantages oyer the emperor^ 
and concluded a peace with him at Passau, by which the 
religion and liberties of the Protestants were secured from 
further molestation. Thus Protestantism was settled in 
Germany. 

The Kina's \ ^^' ^^^"7 VIIL of England was affi- 
Marriaae \ *^^®^ ^^®^ ^^^ twelve years <Ad to Cath- 
^ arine of Arragon, daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, and widow of his elder brother 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, who had dropped childless into 
an early tomb, about five months after his marriage. In 
spite of the remonstrance of Archbishop Warham against 
a marriage held to be prohibited by the Leyitical law 
{Levit xYiii. 16), Henry's father, unwilling to part with 
Catharine's rich dowry of 200,000 ducats, applied for fmd- 
obtained a dispensation from the pope, Julius n., although 
he afterwards repented of the step, and on his death-bed 
conjured Henry not to venture upon the marriage. The 
father's dying injunctions were, however, forgotten by 
the youthful sovereign, who made Catharine his bride 
A T) iftno '^'^^^^^ ^^ weeks of his accession, on thedrd 
'of June, 1509, being at that time only eigh- 
teen years old. She bore him three sons and two daugh- 
ters ; but at the end of eighteen years he found himself with 
only one child surviving, the princess Mary,' and no hope 



were the chief pointi permitted to the Latbenns ? When wts Proteetantltm 
lettled In Germany ? 

81. What were the clroamstances under which Henry VIII. wm married 
to Catharine of Amson? Giro a short aoeoant of the oircnmstaneo whidi 
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Lto jr. 



AdHanVl 



of further issue by the queen. Time, too, had cooled the hbnkt viri 
ardour of his affection for a lady some years his senior ; warham. 
the death of his male issue began to be interpreted as a 
judgment of Providence on a union which ought not to 
have been contracted (Levit. xx. 21) ; exception had been 
taken against the legitimacy of his daughter by the French 
ambassador, when the marriage between her and the Duk« 
of Orleans came under discussion; and he was already 
fascinated by the charms of Anne Boleyn. For these 
reasons, entertaining, or affecting to entertain, scruples as 
to the marrying of his brother's widow, he was bent upon 
procuring a divorce, and soon afterwards entered upon that 
conflict with Rome, which, commencing from questionable 
motives, was over-ruled by an all- wise Providence to the 

A -n li>27 lasting benefit of our country. In 1627 cumefU viL 
A.D. 1027. application was made to the pope, Clement 
YII., to declare the king's marriage void, all the bishopa 
in England, except Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, having 
first judged it to be unlawful. The pope, who was at this 
time little better than a prisoner of the emperor, in the 
castle of St. Angelo, unwUling to disoblige the king, and 
still more unwilling to offend the emperor, (Catharine's 
nephew) who was resolved to uphold the marriage, ap- 
pointed Wolsey* and Cardinal Campegio to try the cause 



• "Wolsev at first strongly 
favoured tne divorce, from enmity 
to the emperor, who had trans- 
ferred his interest to another in 
an election to the popedom ; and 
likewise, probably, from a remon- 
strance made by the queen against 



the levity and luxuriousness of 
his conduct. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he became lukewarm, when 
he found he could not succeed in 
his project of tracing a French 
princess upon the throne. 



wai the immediate caoia of the breach between Henry VTII. and the See of 
Borne* *[NoU''\ What was the coadaet of Wolaey upon tbesabijeet? 
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HtMBT vni. in England, and apparently delegated to them foil power 
warbam. ^ pronounce a definite sentence. The legates cited the 

Omtnt TIL ., -, . J « ., . 

A "n i»50Q ^^ * qneen to appear before them m 
Jane, 1529^ and having pronounced the 
qneen contnmacions, becanse when her name was called, 
instead of answering, she made a touching appeal to the 
king and left the court, proceeded with the cause, and it 
was supposed they were about to pronounce sentence* 
But Campegio, in obedience to private instructions from 
the pope, under some pretext adjourned the proceedings 
till October. Meanwhile the pope evoked the cause to 
Rome, and cited the king and queen to appear there 
either in person or by proxy. Henry's spirit was roused 
by this insult : he would not allow the citations to be for- 
mally served, and declared that he would not compromise 
the rights of the crown by obeying an order for his appear- 
ance out of his own dominions. His temper became chafed 
by procrastination, the whole blame of which he laid upon 
Wolsey ; for Campegio is said to have shown him a bull 
from the pope annulling the marriage, which, however, 
was subsequently destroyed. The sight of this caused 
him to conclude that the pope was certainly, and Campegio 
probably, favourable to his views, and that therefore his 
extended suspense was owing to the bad faith of Wolsey, 
who fell into disgrace, and died soon after, a signal instance 
of the instability of human greatness. 

}32. It will be convenient, before we pro- 
ceed farther, to take a retrospective glance 
at the events of the life of this famous 



32. Gbre a short sketQh ofihallfeof Wols^. What first brongUtUm 
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person. Thomas Wolsey, the son of a butcher at Ipswich, H»iimT vni 



A.D. 1471. 



was born in the year 1471. He was educated 



A.D. 1514. 



at Magdalene College, Oxford, where be 
obtained a fellowship. Haying by ability, energy, and 
good fortune, secured an introduction at court, he discharged 
a commission to the Emperor of Germany with such 
despatch and success that the old king, Henry YII., 
rewarded him with the deanery of Lincoln, a preferment 
which, together with that of royal almoner, he held on the 
accession of Henry VIII. Wolsey ingratiated himself witb 
the young monarch by ministering to his pleasures, while 
he relieved him of the cares of business. In 1614 Henry 
made him fiishop of Toumay, his recent con-f 
quest in Flanders, then of Lincoln, and then 
Archbishop of York, all in one year. He also held the sees 
of Bath and Wells, Durham, and Winchester, successively, 
m cmnmrndmn^ together with the valuable abbacy of St. 
Alban's, and the Lord Chancellorship, in succession to 
Archbishop Warham ; besides which he had pensions from 
the courts of Austria and France, and the surplus proceeds 
of the diocese of Worcester, after paying a moderate fixed 
income to its Italian incumbent. His opulence then became 
immense, and found vent in splendid buildings, a princely 
retinue, public magnificence, and private luxury. Having 
in 1515 been created Cardinal of St. Cecilia* 
and subsequently, a.d. 1519, legate a 



Wulitm. 



A.D. 1519. 



♦ A person to whom the cus- 
tody of a void benefice was com- 
mitted, without the profits aper- 
taining to it, was said to hold it 
in comnsendom, L e., minuted to 



Jus care. The restriction on the 
receipt of profits was evaded, 
and the holding benefices in com- 
mendam became a mode of enjoy- 
ing pluralities* 



into faTonr with Henry VII? •[JITofe.] Explain the term in eommtndam; 
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HsN&T vin. latere,* there was scarcely anythmg of professional rank or 
^[***"* political power which was left him to desire. One object, to 
* which his eyes had been long directed, still elnded his grasp 
--^he popedom. After having maintained his unexampled 
elevation for fifteen years, the tide of fortune torned, as we 
have seen, when Wolsey was associated with Gampegio in 
the legatine commission upon the subject of the king's 
divorce. He was ordered to deliver up the great seal,t and 
to exchange the splendours of Whitehall and Hampton 
Court for the wretched accommodation of an unfurnished 
mansion at Esher. A prcemwnire^ for having exercised 
legatine functions without license from the crown, placed his 
person and property at the king's mercy ; but he was 
saved from the consequences of a parliamentary impreach- 
inent instigated by the lords, to whom his haughty bearing 
had been uniformly offensive, through the zeal of an attached 
retainer, Thomas Cromwell, who ably advocated his cause 
in the commons, and whose affectionate adherence to his 
fallen patron procured for him the favourable notice of the 
king. Wolsey having pleaded guilty to the indictment 
under the statute of prcBmumrey the king pardoned him ; 
but this gleam of favour was of short duration. He was 
ordered to repair to his neglected archbishopric ; and as be 



♦ This gave him precedence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
In virtue of his office he annulled 
a convocation summoned by the 
primate, and called another in his 
own name. 



t Ancient usage was infringed 
by the appointment of a layman, 
Sir Thomas More, to the chan- 
cellorship, in succession to 
Wolsey. 



^[Ifote.] lUastrate Wolsey's precedence of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and state by what right he claimed it. Upon what ground was he indicted 
under the statute !of prcemuniret Gire the date of his death, and bis testi- 
mony to the coniparati?e merits of hearenly and secaUr serTica. 
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was about to enter York, arojral messenger summoned him ?""*^ ^^* 

WftrbuD* 

once more to the metropolis on a charge of high treason. ^^^^ yjj^ 
He commenced his joomey, bat expired on the way, at 
-n iKQft *^® abbey of Leicester, Nov. 29, a.d. 1630, 
leaving behind him a well-known testimony 
to the comparative rewards of heavenly and secular service 
—"Had I but served my God as faithfully as I have 
served my prince. He had not forsaken me in my grey 
hairs." 

Submission of ) ^' ^^^^^^ *^®^ Wolsey's death the 
the Clergy, i ^^^^® ^^^J ^^ *^® clergy were placed 
^ under a prcemunire for having ac« 
knowledged his legatine authority. An action was brought 
against them in the King's fiench, and the clergy of the 
southern province were glad to extricate themselves from 
their predicament by the payment of an enormous sum, 
£118,000, granted to the king under the name of bene- 
volence, in acknowledgment of his services to the Church 
and zeal against heresy. This payment was accompanied 
by a convocational recognition of his ecclesiastical supre- 
macy. He was styled the protector and supreme head of 
the Church and clergy of England, with the saving clause, 
moved by Warham, " so far as is allowed by the law of 
Christ." The clergy of the northern province also voted a 
subsidy of £18,000; but manifested considerable reluctance 
to acknowledge Henry supreme head of the Church. At 
length, however, the admission was made, Tonstall, Bishop 
of Durham, protesting against it. Thus, the Church's 



33. What WM the eonaeqnence to the clersy of their Mknowledgnvnt of 
Wolsey's legAtine aathority ? What reeerration was made by the convocation 
when comi^ea to a partial recognltioa of tbeUn-'- ~ 4 of the 
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HiNtT viiT. decision restored to the crown those powers which in Saxon 
warham. times it had enjoyed, bat which had long fallen into abey* 
' ance. These acts of conyocation have since been known 
as the '' submission of the clergy/' that is, their snbmis- 
sion to the prosecntion nnder the prcBmunire, and not, as 
subsequently understood, to the acknowledgment of the 
royal supremacy as a new thing. The results of this sub- 
A Tk 1 ftQO mission were soon felt in an act of Parliament, 
AJJ. 103/. ^^ j^2^ which abolished the payment of 

annates to the pope for bulls of consecration, and provided 

also that, should the pope refuse to consecrate in conse- 

quence, the ceremony should proceed under the authority 

of a royal mandate. And yet it does not appear that 

anythkig like religious innoyation was contemplated, for a 

fierce persecution was begun against those who held what 

were oppiobrionsly termed the ^^ new opinions." The most 

remarkable victim was Thomas Bilney, of Trinity Hall, 

Cambridge, who was consigned to the flames at Norwich. 

Bayfieldt a benedictine monk; Tewkesbury, a London 

tradesman ; and Bainham, a member of the Temple, also 

suffered in Smithfield: and the body of William Tracy, 

of Toddington, Gloucestershire, was exhumed and burnt, 

for expressions in his will against testamentary bequests for 

soul masses. 

. 34. Opinions were divided upon 

Argument on the"\ ^, ,.. ^ i. xt. i • , j. ^ 

■p.. f the subject of the king's divorce. On 

the one hand it was argued that the 

prohibition of a marriage with a brother's widow was 



Charab? Name the bishop who proteeted against the acknowledgmeot of 
Henry as supreme head of the Church. State what followed opon ** the sab- 
mlMoo of the clergy.** 
34. What argamentfl were naed 1^ each partjr on the qaeition of tbt 
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clear in the Leyitical law (Lemi, xviii. 16), and was of hehbt viir. 
universal obligation; for snch a marriage is ranked among Durham. 
the "abominations that defile the land,'' for which the ^^^^"^ ^"' 
Ganaanites were cast out (Levit xviii. 24): that John 
the Baptist held the law of Moses to be still binding 
on this point; for he declared of Herod that it was 
*^not lawful for him to have his brother's wife'' (Matt. 
xiv. 4): and that St. Paul also pronounced the Mosaical 
law still to stand good ; for he condemned the Corinthian 
convert *'in that he had his father's wife" (Cor. vi. 1), 
one of the degrees forbidden in the same chapter of 
LemUctta as the relation in question {Levit. xviii. 8). — 
On the other side, it was replied that the law in Leviticua 
applied only to the taking of a brother's wife whilst he 
was living ; for Moses enjoined the brother to marry the 
brother's widow when he died without issue {Deiui. xxv. 
5) : that Herod was guilty, not of incest, but of adultery; 
for his brother Philip was alive when he took Herodias : 
that the like must be said of the Corinthian delinquent ; 
for the "fornication not to be named among the Gentiles" 
with which he was charged was otherwise not unknown 
among the Persians. — ^To this it was rejoined, that the 
exception in the general law proved only that Grod might 
dispense with his own ordinances for his own ends, and 
that the end in this case was the preservation of a family 
in Israel, and care for the protection of the genealogy 
of the future Messiah, objects now accomplished: that 
it cannot with certainty be affirmed that Philip was liv- 
ing when Herod married Herodias : that the case of the 



dlrorce of Henry, ym ? Was tba qaeiUoo debated lolely upon icriptural 
groands? 
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HENiTVin. Corinthian does not admit of the interpretation that he 
wwhim. ^^^ jj.g father's wife before his father's death ; for the 
seventh eommandment was provision enough against such 
an abuse, and the 18th chapter of LemUcus mnst con- 
template incestnoos alliance, as distinct from adultery. — 
Much more was said. But the question was not debated 
upon scriptural grounds only. The fathers, the school- 
men, and the pope's decretals were all brought into the 
controversy, and a case under no circumstances very 
simple became immeasurably complicated.* 

_ , „ J. V 35. Nearly two years had elapsed 
Further Proceedings) . - .^, . .. .^, ^ 

. y ^. ^ ^ in frmtless negociation with Pope 

in the Divorce. I _, . __-. , , - 

^ Clement vH., when by one of 

those accidents which a Christian mind is ever disposed 
to view nnder a superior light, the king became ac- 
quainted with the eminent person to whom the English 
Reformation is so much indebted, a.d. 1529. The king, 
being upon a journey, passed a night at 
• Waltham Cross, where two of his attendants, 

Gardiner and Fox, fell in with Dr. Thomas Cranmer, a 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, who having been, 
driven from Cambridge by the plague, or having lost his 
fellowship by marriage, was at that time tutor in the house 
where the king's attendants were lodged. His regard for 
the sacred volume had gained him at Cambridge the 
appellation of ^Hhe Scripturist;" and in a conversation 

. * Blnnt's Sketch of the Reformation in England, 



8.S. Nforate tbe clrcnmstsncM connected with the introdaetioo of Cranmer 
to Henry. What opinion of Cranmer at this time recommended him to the 
IkTonrable notice of the king t What was the coarse adopted by Cranmer 
with regard to the dirorce between Henry VIII. nad Catharine? What 
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with Gardiner and Fox upon the divorce, he held that the ^"""^ ^^"^ 

Warhom. 

question was one concerning the meaning of Scripture, (j|^^ 7//, 
and nothing else, and that if the marriage was unlawful 
by Scripture, *Hhe Bishop of Rome had no such authority 
as whereby he might dispense with the word of God." 
Hence, he suggested that the Uniyersities and men of 
learning were the fittest judges of the legality of the king's 
marriage. Great principles were here involved : Scripture 
was set up as the rule of action, and the interpretation of 
it declared to be open to learned investigation. Some steps 
had, indeed, before been taken to consult the Universities, 
on the recommendation of Wolsey : but so long as the last 
appeal was to the pope, this was of little consequence. 
Cranmer's suggestion was reported to the king, who sent for 
him and received him with great favour. He was domesti- 
cated, by the king's desii*e, in the family of the Earl of 
Wiltshire, Anne Boleyn's father, and wrote a treatise on the 
divorce, which entirely demolished any supposed power of 
the pope to dispense with what is recorded in God's word* 
Next year, 1530, the Universities of Europe 
were consulted on the question <' whether the 
papal dispensation for the king's marriage with his brother's 
widow was yalid." The question, after some difficulty, was 
d^ided in the negative by the English* and various foreign 
Uniyersities, and by a multitude of theologians and canon- 



A.I). 1530. 



* On the one hand, the popish 
party believed both Cranmer and 
Anne Boleyn to be favourers of 



the doctrines of Luther ; and on 
the other hand, the influence of 
the Court was not without weight. 



question was submitted to the Unltersitles of Ban>pe, and whr* 
reply ? Mention the positions which Cranmer offered to maintain 
of Rome. Was his challenge accepted? When and where 
marry? What was the condact of Cranmer upon Henry's 
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Hbnet viii. ists, as well as the conyocation of the clergy.* The 
warhaiD. protestant divines of Germany, for the most part, concurred 
* in viewing marriage with a brother's widow as contrary to 
God's will ; but they do not seem to have been satisfied of 
the necessity of a divorce, after so many years of cohabita- 
tioui or the legality of another connection. At length 
Crf^umer appeared at the Court of Home, where he offered 
publicly to maintain these positions — (1) that the marriage 
was contrary to the law of God: and (2) that no papal 
dispensation can sanction such a marriage. The challenge 
was nominally accepted, but the disputation was sedulously 
avoided. Whereupon Cranmer transferred his residence to 
Germany, to consult the Lutheran clergy, and there he 
maiTied, though the laws of the Church enjoined celibacy 
on the clergy. t Meanwhile, Henry became sick of fruitless 
negotiation, and, setting the pope at defiance, married Anne 
A "n 1W9 Boleyn, probably in November, 15324 Soon 

Cranmer. ' * * afterwards, Cranmer, who had been elevated 

to the primacy on the death of Warham, foreseeing the 
scandal that would arise if the king's first marriage was not 
formally annulled, summoned Catharine before his ecclesias- 
tical court. Upon her refusal to obey, Cranmer pronounced 



*The compliance of the clerey I ever, did not marry until the 
has been accounted for by the | legislature of his native country 

had virtually denied the pope s 
right to interfere in English 
afiairs ; and the restraint upon 
clerical marriages, it will be re- 
membered, was a mere act of 
papal tyranny. 

f Others say on the 25th of 
January, 1533. 



dread of a prcBmunire for admit- 
ting the legatine of authority of 
Wolsey. See par. 33. 

t Luther had thus evinced his 
contempt for papal Rome several 
years before ; and many other 
ministers of religion had taken 
the same step. Cranmer, how- 



Anne Boleyn ? And what was the condactof the pope ? Why was the year 
1533 remarkable ? 
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her marriage with Henry nail and void from the beginning, hewbt viii. 
which was in accordance with the decision of convocation. C"""^*"^- 
The pope first threatened, and subsequently, 1533, excom- 
A.D 1633 °«"''«'*«dHeni7for adultery; his marriage 
* with Catharine was pronounced valid and 
indissoluble ; and he was ordered to live with her as his 
wife, under pain of ecclesiastical censures. This remarkable 
decision determined Heniy at once to shake off the papal 
yoke. 

^ • . 36. Archbishop Warham died in the 

Cranmer made ] . «^ , , , . 

A hh' h f ^^^ ' whereupon the king sent for 

'' Cranmer, who was then in Grermany, to 
promote him to the vacant primacy, a post whicli he appears 
to have accepted not without reluctance ; for by his 
marriage he had to a certain extent identified himself with 
the Reformation, and the consecration oaths of a bishop 
implied a dependence of the Church of England upon that 
of Rome. Bishops took two oaths, one to the pope, the 
other to the king. In the former they swore to maintain the 
papacy and the regalities of St. Peter against all men, 
together with the rights and authorities of the Church of 
Rome ; and that they would honourably entreat the pope's 
legates, and observe all his provisions and decrees. In the 
latter they renounced all clauses in their bulls contrary to 
the king's royal dignity, and swore to be faithful to him 
against all others, acknowledging that they held their 
bishoprics only of him. The inconsistency of these 
professions embarrassed Cranmer ; but, the pope having, 
for the better furnishing of his coffers, encumbered the pri- 



36. What is the date of Cranmer 's promotion to the see of Canterbary? 
P 2 
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AD. 1533. 



HmiT vin. muti^jal appointment with eleyen bnUa, he got out of his 
cifngfti irj/. difScnlty with regard to his oath to the pope by a protest, 
three times made, that he did not admit the pope's aatho- 
rit7 any farther than it agreed with the express word of 
€rod, and that he did not debar himself from discassing, 
advising, and approving whatever might seem condacive 
to the reformation of religion. The papal instmment con- 
finning his appointment* was received on the 
21st of Febmary, 1588, and on the 30th March, 
in the same year, he was consecrated by the Bishops of 
Lincoln, Exeter, and St. Asaph. The bulls in the case of 
Cranmer's appointment to the primacy were the last bnlls 
obtained, and probably the last instance of the exercise of 
papal authority, in this reign. 

. . ^ 37. Early in the year 1584 Parlia- 

Eenunctation of ) ^ jjx..i_ 

/ [• ment proceeded to take measures 

*^ ^' ' which foimally terminated the na- 

tional connection with Home. The law of 
Henry IV, for burning heretics was modified, 
and the power of bishops in convicting heretics was 
restrained. An act of the legislature confirmed the 
"submission of the clergy." Feter's-pencef and all 



A.D. 1534. 



* The pope was no willing in- 
stmment in Cranmer's promo- 
tion; but in his critical position 
with the emperor it was impor- 
tant to conciliate Henry, nor 
could he afford to sacrifice even 
an appearance of ecclesiastical 



supremacy in England. His 
confirmation, howeyer, was un- 
necessary, by the decrees of the 
council of Ephesus, a.d. 431. 

t An annual tribute of one 
penny, paid to the pope by every 
family on the feast of St reter. 



•[NoU.] With what olject did the pope conflnn It ? What oaths wwe taken 
by bl»liop« at this period ? How did Cranmer act with rvference to the oath 
of obedience to the pope ? W hat was the last instance of the eaurdae of papal 
supremacy in the reign of Henry VIIL 
37. When was papal authority In this klogdom loraally renonaced? Hen 
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other pecuniary exactions of the court of Rome were Hmit vni. 
abolished; and first-fruits, already taken from the pope, ^*"°»«''* 
were given to the king. All dispensations and indul- 
gences, not contrary to the divine law, were henceforth 
to be granted by the archbishops. The sees of Worcester 
and Salisbury were declared vacant, because held by non- 
resident Italian incumbents. The marriage of Catharine 
was pronounced void and the offspring illegitimate; and 
the succession of the crown was secured to the king's 
issue by the present queen.* To that succession all were 
required to swear under the penalties of treason ; and to 
their refusal and its consequences were Sir Thomas More 
(who had succeeded Wolsey as Chancellor,) and Bishop 
Fisher t indebted for their posthumous reputation as 
martyrs to the papacy. Parliament also enacted a law 
(still in force) regulating the election and consecration 
of bishops. By this law all bulls from Borne were con- 
demned, and it was appointed that upon a vacancy the 
king should grant a license to elect, (conge d^elire,) and 
should by a missive letter to the dean and chapter signify 
the name of the person he would have chosen. Within 
twelve days the dean and chapter were required to return 
an election of the person named by the king, under 
their seals. The bishop-elect was upon that to swear 

* She wasdeliveredofadaugh- I declared the marriage of Catha- 
ter, afterwards Queen Elizabeth, ! rine void fVom the beginning, but 



on the 7th of September, 1533. 

t They refUsed their assent to 
the preamble of the oath, which 



did not object to the succession of 
the issue of the second marriage. 



tlon some of the roeasares having rrtiBrence to the termination of the national 
connection with Rome. What waa the offence for which More and F* * 
became martyrs to the papacy ? What change was made in the law regp ' 
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Henry viil fealty, and a writ was to be issued out for his consecration 
cranmer. ^ ^^q nsual manner. If the chapter refused to elect the 

Clement VII, _ ,, , . , , . , 

person named, or the bishops to consecrate him when 
elected, they incurred the penalties of a prcemunire,^ 
Towards the close of the year an act was passed, declar- 
ing the king to be the '^Supreme head on earth of the 
Church of England,"! which was appointed to be added to 
his other titles. By another act twenty-six suffragan or 
coadjutor bishops were appointed. The various branches of 
papal jurisdiction were by these measures removed. Convo- 
cation acquiesced in the proceedings, and pronounced that 
" the Bishop of Rome has, in the word of God, no greater 
jurisdiction in the realm of England than any other foreign 



♦ The primates used to appoint 
bishops in very early times ; and 
the bishops sometimes appointed 
their own primate after the Con- 
quest. Subsequently the crown 
interfered in a dispute between 
the bishops and the cathedral 
clergy as to the right of appoint- 
ment, and frequently exercised 
that right, imtil it was usurped 
by the pope. The act of Henrv 
VlII., therefore, abolished both 
the ancient usage of the Church, 
and the usurped authority of the 
papacy. 

t Cranmer explained this to 
mean, " Head of all the people of 
England, as well ecclesiastical ais 
temporal; head and governor x>f 
the people, which are the visible 
Church." The following year 



the king directed that orders 
should be sent to all the clergy to 
bid prayers before the sermon for 
the king as " supreme head of the 
Church," and to preach against 
the abuses of the papacy. Subse- 
quently, A.D. 1537, Gardiner 
wrote a book, De Vera Obedientiay 
to which Bonner prefixed a vio- 
lent preface in favour of the king^s 
supremacy. Tonstall also, one of 
the most Romishly-inclined pre- 
lateSy preached a sermon to the 
same effect before the king. This 
title "Head of the Church" was 
afterwards rejected by Queen 
Elizabeth, and has never since 
been borne by any sovereign. 
The monarch is '^Supreme Go- 
vernor" of the English Church. 



the election ^of bishops in the reign of Henry VIII ? •[Note.} Show that the 
act of Henry aboliithed both the ancient nsage of the Church and the uaarped 
authority of the papacy. When was Henry declared to be ^' Supreme head 
on earth of the Church of England?" UNote.l How did Cranmer explain 
this ? What was the conduct of Gardiner, Bonner, and Tonstall upon this 
matter ? When and by whom was the title of ** Head of the Church** re> 
jected? What was the decision of eonyocatioa upon the question of papal 
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FersecuHon, \ 



bishop."* One bishop only, the aged Fisher, refused to HnnTYm. 
unite in this general decision of the Church : and thus the ^'^■^'^' 

Qemaa VJL 

ordinary jurisdiction of the pope over England was regu- 
larly and lawfully suppressed. 

38. Persecuting principles were of too pata iii. 
long standing in the Church to admit, at 
once of the full benefits of emancipation. Accordingly we 
find instances of religious intolerance in the conduct of 
those who had just thrown off the papal supremacy, which 
agreed better with the practice of Bome than with the 
principles of the party of which Cranmer was now the 
head. A young man of character and learning, named 
John Frith, was burnt for professing the very doctrine 
which Cranmer afterwards embraced, the denial of the 
change of the bread and wine in the Eucharist into any 
other substance. Many monks of the Charter-house 
suffered in the pope's cause, a party of them having been 
hanged at Tyburn. At the same time fourteen Anabaptists 
from abroad were burnt as heretics. Amid executions of 
less remarkable persons. Bishop Fisher was beheaded in 
June, 1535, t aJid Sir Thomas More followed 



A.D. 1535. 



him to the scaffold a fortnight later, for deny- 



♦ A still more important reso- 
lution was passed, on Cranmer's 
motion, in convocation, namely, 
a petition to the king for an au- 
thorised translation of the Bible. 
The king, under the influence of 
the queen, who favoured the re- 
formed doctrines, assented. 

t A humorous attack on the 



vices of the clergy and the abuses 
of the pope, entitled the Suppli- 
cation of the Beggars, and written 
by one Simon Fish, of Gray's Inn, 
made a great stir about tms time. 
A similar contemporary produc- 
tion,entitled The Practice of Pa- 
pistical Prelates, was written by 
William Tyndale, or Tindall. 



supremacy? *iifote,] When was the translatioa of the Bible flrat 
authorised ? 

38. Did persecatlon cease when papal lapremacy was first thrown off? 
Name some of the safferera at this period. What proceedings did tlia pope 
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CnmoMT. 



OnfETYiiLlngthekiDg's supremacy. Upon the news of their death 
reaching Borne, the pope cited Henry to answer for it, 
and in case of refasal pronounced him excommnnicate, 
placed his kingdom under an interdict, absolved his sub- 
jects fmm their allegiance, and commanded the bishops 
and clergy to quit the country.* Cardinal Pole, also, the 
king's near relative, at this tune resident in Italy, published 
a book on the death of his friend More, entitled a Defence 
of the Unity of the Churchy addressed to Henry's avowed 
enemy, the emperor Charles V., urging that monarch to 
invade England. Subsequently one John Lambert, having 
appealed to the king in a charge of having strongly opposed 
the doctrine of the " real presence,*' was heard at West- 
minster, condemned as a heretic, and burnt at Smithfield 
under circumstances of peculiar barbarity. 

89. Queen Anne Boleyn had uniformly 
A -D J \ exerted her influence with the king in 
^ favour of the Beformation, which ex- 
cited the enmity of the popish party, although she grew in 
favour with the nation. But it was felt, that as Catharine 
was now dead,t all controversy might be set aside ( by 
'the king's marriage with another, the legality of which 
marriage could not be questioned, nor the legitimacy of 



♦ This wfld sentence was pro- 
nounced, but suspended till after 
the dissolution of the monaste- 
ries. 



t She died at KimbolUm, on 
the 8th of January, 1536. 

% Possibly Henry contemplated 
a reconciliation with the pope. 



take upon the death of Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher ? 01? e the title 
of Cardinal Pole's book. To whom was It addressed, and with what object? 

89. OItb an account of the fall of Qaeen Anne Bolejn. When did Henry 
marry the Ladj Jane Seymour ? What issue had he bj her ? What proceed- 
ings did FarUament take upon the king 1i manlage with Lady Jaoe Seymour ? 
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its Issue. These reasons of state tallied with the king's hbmbtViii. 

affections, which were now transferred to Lady Jane ^'**'™'* 
^ ^ - , Paul///. 

Seydiour. Qneen Anne was accused of adultery, and 

^ after a mockery of a trial condemned and 

executed, a.d. 1636. Next day Henry was 
married to Lady Jane, who died towards the close of 1638, 
two days after giving birth to a son, who was afberwards 
King Edward YI. Immediately upon the king's marriage 
with Lady Jane, a bill of succession was passed by Parlia- 
ment, which confirmed sentences of divorce upon the two 
former marriages, and declared the issue by both to be 
illegitimate. 

140. The monastic orders were the 
king's most persevering opponents in 
this rupture with Rome. Theyhadever 
been the creatures of the papacy ; and 
now that the king's supremacy was established, their bulls 
from Ex)me were disregarded, and their trade in indulgences 
rained. So they thought it necessary for their own pre- 
servation to infuse into the people a dislike of the king's 
proceedings, and to embroil his affairs as much as possible. 
Henry, therefore, resolved to break the power of his ene- 
mies, and avail himself of their wealth to defend his king- 
dom without increased taxation. Thomas Cromwell was 
made the king's vice-gerent in ecclesiastical matters, his 
authority being similar to that of a papal legate; and as a 
preliminary measure, it was determined that a visitation 
should be made of conventual establishments. Accordingly, 



40. Account for Henry's opposition to the monutio 
principal agent in the matter? When was a visitati 
lisbments made ? What instroctions were gi?en to it 



Paul III. 
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Hewrt viiL commissioners were appointed and the visita- 

cranmer. A.D. 1535. ^.^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ October, 1636, and was com- 
pleted in about ten weeks. The visitors were directed to 
inquire whether the houses had the full number according 
to thch' foundation, and if they performed divine worship 
at the appointed hours ? How their heads were chosen ? 
How their vows were observed? Whether they lived 
according to the severities of their orders ? How the mas- 
ter and other officers did their duties ? How their lands 
and revenues were managed ? What hospitality was kept ? 
How the inclosures of the nunneries were kept? Whether 
the nuns went abroad, or if men were permitted to come to 
them? How they employed their time, and what priests 
they had for their confessors ?• 

41. It is not improbable that the visita- 
tion was conducted with a view to make 
out a case against the monasteries. Yet 
an unfriendly scrutiny into a great number 
of conventual establishments, at a time when grossness of 
manner prevailed, would easily paint a very revolting pic- 
ture, without any ingredient positively untrue. Such a 
picture undoubtedly was di*awn by Henry's visitors. Ac- 
cording to their report, not only was property to a large 
amount discovered to have been embezzled and misapplied, 
and rules to be systematically violated, but the supposed 
abodes of contemplative piety were found to be the scenes 
of violent passions and gross immoralities. Moreover, 

• Corrie's edition of Burnet, p. 116. 



41. Wbat report of the monasteries did Henry's Tisitors icive? Mention 
some of tlie impositions wliicli were practised. Give reasons wbj the king 



Dissolution 

of the Lesser 

Monasteries* 
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many disgraceful impostures about relics and wondeiful hbhbtViii. 
images were laid bare. The Rood* of Grace, for instance, 
at Bexley, Kent, which hung its lip when a pilgrim offered 
silver, but shook its beard merrily at an offering of gold, 
motions which the multitude attributed to divine power, 
was shown to be worked by wires. And at Hales, in 
Gloncestershii-e, the blood of Christ, which none in mortal 
sin could see, was a coloured substance in a cunningly 
contrived vial, visible in one position and invisible in 
another. The smaller foundations were found to harbour 
the greatest amount of vice and fraud. Besides which, 
they were the houses of the friars, the most devoted of 
the pope's adherents and the busiest opponents of the 
king's supremacy ; and the destruction of them would not 
greatly affect the powerful classes of society, for younger 
brothers were provided for in the wealthy abbey, and not 
in the friar's hostel. Accordingly, in the 
year 1536, an act was passed, under which 
376 monasteries, with incomes not exceeding £200. a-year, 
were suppressed, and their revenues, amounting tp about 
^2,000 a-year, together with their plate and jewels, 
granted to the king, who secured the support of the nobility 
by bribing them with grants and sales at easy prices of the 
sequestered lands. f 



A.D. 1536. 



* The crucifix, and sometimes 
the image of a saint, was so 
called in old English Churches. 



t The lay impropriator origi- 
nated from this practice. 



■was more anxious to snppreas the smaUer foundations than the larger. When 
■were the lesser monasteries suppressed ? How did the king secure the ac* 
quiosoence of the nobility in their suppression? MNoU.] What was the 
origin of lay impropriation ? 
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m 

Hbnet vni. 42. By the dissolution of the lesser monas- 

cnnmer. The ] teries, it is said that about 10,000 persons be- 



Pairf///. Pilgrimage 
of Grace. 



came (rather from choice than necessity, for 
they had the option of being transferred to 
the larger houses,) appellants to public bounty. These 
persons, traversing the kingdom, excited^ by their detail of 
suffering, extensive dissatisfaction, and public feeling took 
part with them. The people also sympathised with the 
inmates of nunneries, some of them ladies of gentle lives 
and kind deeds, whose charities were necessarily suspended 
when they were turned adrift in an unfriendly world. A 
Tain attempt to appease the growing discontent was made 
by an offer to restore thirty of the suppressed houses, the 
greater part being nunneries. But the storm broke out first 
in Lincolnshire, and subsequently in Yorkshire, where 
forty thousand men marched with a crucifix before them, 
calling their expedition ^^The Pilgrimage of Grace,*' and 
avowing their object to be '* the removal of low-bom coun- 
sellors,* the suppression of heresy, and the restitution of 
the Church." The rebel forces, however, overcome by the 
temporizing policy of the king^s commanders, melted away 
without a collision ; and their leader, Aske, upon a repeti- 
tion of the outbreak, was beheaded for treason. Some of 
the abbots and friars were supposed to have been implicated 
in the Pilgrimage of Grace, which enabled the king so to 
work upon their fears that many monastic houses were 

* Cromwell was the son of a blacksmith at Putney. 



43. What «ra8 the immediate retalt of the dtasoiation of the lesser monae- 
teries? What iiMQrreetion wm caused thereby? Give an account of the 
origin, progress, and resalt of ** The Pilgrimage of Grace." Name aoma 
eminent peraons who were executed for ha?iDg taken part in it. 
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surrendered — among them the abbeys of Wobnm and Hinbt viii, 
Burlington, whose abbots were executed for having joined cranmer. 

., V IT Paul III. 

the rebellion. 

;• • X ^^' ^® shrine* of Thomas Becket, who 
was slain by some of the officious servants of 



of BecheVs 
Shrine, ) 



Henry n., in the cathedral at Canterbury, 
was the richest and most famous in England. 
In 1537 Henry seized upon its treasures; and 
' ' the remains of the prelate were disinterred, 

arraigned of treason, and dispersed or burnt. This vengeance 
upon the remains of one so mixed up with papal triumph 
may possibly be accounted for by the fact, that at this period 
the pope was openly encouraging the rebellion of Henry's 
subjects, having published his bulls of excommunication and 
deposition, which had been suspended since the death of 
Fisher and More.t He also endeavoured to inflame the 
kings of Scotland and France against Henry ; and Cardinal 
Pole was despatched to the Netherlands with invitations to 
the continental sovereigns to aid the rebellion in England. 
Pole^s conduct so enraged Henry, that the Countess of Salis- 
bury, the Cardinal^s venerable mother, was ordered to the 
scaffold, the victim for her son's offence. 

44. Not long after the faU of the lesser 
monasteries, a visitation of the larger houses 
was set on foot, to inquire into the purity, 
sincerity, and what was more questionable 



Dissolution of 

the larger 
Monasteries, 



*Theplace where a sacred relic | t See par. 88. 
ia deposited. | 



43. When was Becket's ihrlne demolished ? Accoont for Henry*B feiiimuice 
upon Becket's remains. What was the oondQCt of Henry to the mother of 
Cardinal Pole? 

44. What was the otjeet and reealt of the Tisltatlon of tf"* '•* 
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Paul IIL 



A.D. 1539. 



HENat VIII. still, the loyalty of the inmates. The royal designs being 
very evident, not a few conventual superiors bowed to the 
coming storm, and made a voluntary cession as the best way 
of escaping difficulties and securing comfortable annuities. 
The abbots of Tewkesbury and Bury St. Edmund's were of 
this dass ; but the abbots of Reading, Colchester, and 
Glastonbury, having refused to surrender, paid the forfeit 
with their lives. Other resignations were obtained by pro- 
mises of pensions or threats of exposure.* The number of 
monasteries suppressed was 555 ; and in the 
year 1539, an act was passed which gave the 
king the control of their revenues, amounting to nearly 
£160,000 a-year. In the following year, a statute, dis- 
solving that half-military, half-monastic fraternity, the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, extinguished 
the last remnant of English monachism. The Parliament 
was compliant in the matter of giving the king control over 
the monastic revenues, in consequence of his expressed inten- 
tion to consult the public interests in their future application. 
But six new bishoprics, namely, Westminster, Oxford, i 
Bristol, Gloucester, Chester, and Peterborough, with some ' 
aid in the foundation of Trinity College and the building of 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge, and the establishment 
of a few grammar schools, completed the list of compensa* 



* It is said that the visitors 
oonld bring no charges of vice or 
immorality against the nunneries 



of Polesworth and Grodstow, and 
the abbeys of St. Edmondsbury, 
Tewkesbury, and St. Alban's. 



monasterieB ? Name some of the abbots who bowed to the coming storm, and 
some wbo resisted it. ^ilfote."] What were the principal hoases against whidi 
it is recorded that the visitors could bring no charges? How xnaojf 
monasteries were suppressed ? What were the ostensible otjects for which tbi 
rsligiousboases were granted to the Crown, and how far were those objects 
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tory benefaction. Had Cranmer's* advice been followed, H«»»»vni. 
foorteen bishoprics, in addition to the six akeady recorded, 
would have been erected. 

Papal precedmt for the \ 45. Rome itself had for- 

Dissolution of Monasteries. \ ^^^^^^ * precedent for 

Henry's attack upon mo' 

nastic institutions. About the year 1517, Wolsey designed 
some reformation of the clergy, and was desii*ous of build- 
ing and endowing two splendid colleges, one at Ipswich, 
the place of his birth, and the other at Oxford, the place of 
his academical education. For this purpose Pope Clement 
YIL granted him a bull, which empowered him to dis- 
pense for a certain time with the laws of the Church, and 
to visit and suppress various monasteries. A number of 
these, variously stated from 19 to 40, were consequently 
dissolved, and their revenues applied by Wolsey to the 
purpose contemplated. Thus Rome herself had been led 
into the indiscretion of treating monastic propei*ty as liable 
to alienation, when public interest required: and such a 
requirement was the plea set up when Parliament laid its 
hands oh conveutual property. 



* Cranmer agreed in the disso- 
lution of the monasteries, bnt Aid 
not share in the unwsr thy motives 
of the agents by which it was 
effected. His obj ect was to anni- 
hilate abases of which these in- 
stitutions were the incorrigible 
patrons ; but he considered their 



revenues a sacred treasure, to be 
applied to sacred ends. Latimer, 
also raised his voice against the 
purposes ' to which some of the 
ruined monasteries were applied, 
as, for instance, when the king 
converted one of them into a 
stable. 



' realised? ^[Note.l What were Cranmer's plans for the appropriation of the 
.. property derived from the monasterifls ? W hat was the conduct of Latimer ? 
": 45. Had Henry VIIL any precedent for his attack npon the monasterip 
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Hembt vra. iQ^f^^fixs of \ 46. It is very likely, as we have inti- 

^""; Monasteries. } "«*^' *»*• e^ggeration marked the 

reports of the visitors as to the state of 
the monasteries ; and there is no doubt that unfair arts 
were occasionally adopted to procure evidence hostile to 
t*liem. But monastic institutions, amid all the profligacy 
that no doubt existed in connection with them, had their 
benefits. (1) They were the refuge for the destitute, and 
the effect of their suppression was much the same in that 
respect as would now follow from the sudden abolition of 
the poor laws : (2) they were the alms-houses, where aged 
servants and decayed artificers retired to a home : (3) they 
were the county infirmaries and dispensaries, a knowledge 
of medicine and of the virtues of herbs being a department 
of monkish learning : (4) they were foundling asylums, 
relieving the state of many orphan and outcast children : 
(6) they were inns for the way-faring man : and (6) they 
filled up the gap in which public libraries have since stood.* 
But, '* on the whole, the country has, doubtless, been a 
gainer by the dissolution of the monasteries. So much 
land in the hands of such corporations was calculated to 
cripple the energies and suppress the efforts of the people. 
Nor did it seem likely that these societies could be so 
reformed as to efface the memory of the superstitions they 
had cherished, and to promote the interests of true 

religion."t 

• BlxmVsShetchof the Reform-] f Massmgberd's EtiffH^ JU- 
atiim in England. \ formation. 



46. State what baneflts yon oonodre monasteries to have eonilBmd opoa 
tha oonntiy. Has tba conntry been a gainer by tbelr dlsiolntlon ? 
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The Sic ^^' '^^ sapremacy and the sappression of HcnT viii. 
Articles \ *^® monasteries having been carried, the king Crtnmer. 

almost deserted the cause in which he had been 
so actively engaged, and for the rest of his reign surrendered 
himself for the most part into the hands of Romanist 
advisers. Cromwell, the political agent of the Reform- 
ation, fell into disgrace, for the part he had taken in pro- 
moting the king's marriage with a German princess, Anne 
of Cleves, and subsequently suffered as a traitor. Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, the most astute politician of his 
time, succeeded him in the king's favour ; and against such 
a man as Gardiner, the single-hearted primate could exert 
but little influence over the conduct of Henry. Under the 

influence of the new advisers of the crown, 
A.D. 1539. .j^ j^^y^ jggg^ ^^^ g^^g Parliament which 

confirmed the dissolution of the larger monasteries decreed 
that royal proclamations should have the force of law, and 
proceeded to pass, on the motion of the Duke of Norfolk, 
an act to establish the following '^ Six Articles " of faith : — 

(1) The doctrine of transubstantiatioii. 

(2) Communion in one kind.* 

(3) The celibacy of clergy. 

(4) The observation of vows of chastity, 

(5) The efficacy of private masses. 

(6) The necessity of aturicular confession. 

The penalty for the breach of the first of these articles 
was burning as a heretic ; and of any of the others, hang- 

* This was to establish the I laity, 
custom of denying the cup to the | 



47. What was the eonduct of Henry after the aapremtcy and the tnpp es- 
■ion of the monastriet had been carried ? Who locceeded the political attent 
of the Reformation in the king'a fltroar? When was the Act of the 9'- 
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HmT viTi. ing as a felon. Against five* lashes of this "whip with 
cranmer. gj^ etpings,'* Cranmer argaed with so much temper and 
Pavi jji. j^^ju^y ^jjj^^ jjg ^Qn the applause even of his opponents. 
But the king supported the sanguinary bill in person, 
and the enemies of the Reformation succeeded in getting 
it passed. The effect of the act of "Six Articles" was 
soon visible. Latimer, now Bishop of Worcester, and 
Shaxton, now Bishop of Salisbury, were driven from 
their bishoprics ; and Cranmer himself was only rescued 
from its full operation by the interference of the king. 
Many of the clergy were forced to separate from their 
wives: Cranmer was amongst the number, and he sent 
his wife and children into Germany. The commissioners 
appointed to carry the act into execution erected them* 
selves into a kind of inquisition -general, and brought 
within the compass of it every thing that savoured of 
what they called heresy. The prisons of London were 
therefore gorged with culprits, and Smithfield witnessed 
many of those dreadful scenes which have made its name 
so infamous. Among the victims were Barnes, a divine 
of some character, (whose real offence was an attack 
upon a sermon by Gardiner, and his Lutheran views of 
justification,) and two other clergymen, Garratt and 
Jerome.t Soon after their execution) a boy of fifteen, 
named Mekin, was burnt for heresy, altibongh he recanted 



* Cranmer at that time was 
in favour of the doctrine of tran-' 
substantiation ; but his opinions 
underwent a change. 



t Featherstone, Abel, and Pow- 
ell were tied to the same stake 
for denying the royal supremacy. 



Articles passed ? Who was its propomr ? State briefly its contents ; and the 
penalties attacbed to a breach of it. Wbat was Cmnmar's condnct daring the 
dlscosdonoftba Act? Give an account of the persecution which followed 
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at the stakej throagh the iaflaence of the infamons Bon- Hcnbt viii. 
ner, Bishop of London. At a sabseqaent period, a young Cranmer. 
gentlewoman of distinction, named Ann Askew, or Ays- 
cough, heroically endured the rack without a groan ; and 
declining to retra^ her denial of the doctrine of transHb- 
stantiation, was carried, while yet sa£fering from the cruel- 
ties inflicted on her frame, and burnt in Smithfield, together 
with several others animated by a like spirit* Indeed, 
the executions were so numerous that it has been said 
more men were put to death in this reign, than after- 
wards suffered in that of Mary. In the years 1540 and 
1544 the severities of the act of the ''Six Articles" were 
Biitigated through the instrumentality of Cranmer ; and 
the penalties in some cases were commuted into confisca- 
tion of property; and no accusation was to be made 
npon a sermon after forty days, nor upon words spoken 
after a year. In 1547 the act itself was revoked. (See 
par. 56.) 

^ ^ , . - ^« After his divorce from Anne of 
Qaem Catharine 

Parr, 



} 



Oleves, the king married Catharine 



Howard, a niece of the Duke of 
Norfolk, who was condemned and executed for treason. 
In July, 1543, he married his sixth and last wife, Catha- 
rine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer. This event was 



* Shaxton, Bishop of- Salis- 
bury, who was condemned to be 
burnt for words spoken against 
transubstantation, but saved his 



life by recantation, was forced to 
preach the condemned sermon 
upon the occasion. 



the passing rf the Act What Act was passed through Cranmsr's ezerHoos 

for mftlgatlDg the severity of this staiate? When, and by whom, was the Act 

repealed. 

' 48. When did Henry marry his sixth and last wife? Show that tb' 

riage was encoursging to the ueformers. 



q2 
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"■"" v^^^* looked upon with pleasure by the Reformers; for Catha- 
ranmer. ^^ favoured their doctrines, and was a woman of some 

Paul III. 

learning and a religions frame of mind* She was her- 
self the writer of a religious treatise, The Lammtatkm 0/ 
a Sinfier, and procured the translation into English of 
Erasmus' Commentary on the New Testament, which 
was afterwards set up in Churches together with the 

Bible. 

_ . ,^ , ^. , 49. It was in Henry's reign that 

Prmted Translations] *v • ^ * i\- % *i, 

... ^ an authorized translation of the 

•^ ' ' Bible into English was made, and 

ordered to be set up in the Churches. (1) WiDiam 
Tyndale was the first person who printed any part of 
the Bible in the English tongue. Having been driven 
to Antwerp by persecution, he there, in conjunction with 
Joy and Constantine, published a translation of the 
New Testament from the Greek, a.d. 1626. 
A.ii. . i^^gj ^£ ^lj^ copies were bought up by 

Bishop Tonstall and Sir Thomas More, and burnt in 
Cheapside. This afforded Tyndale an opportunity of 
enlarging and improving his translation in another edi* 

an iRQH ^^^"' ^^ \&^^ which was prohibited by the 
Court of Star Chamber, and many copies of 
it were burnt. (2) Miles Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, 
has the glory of having put forth the first printed Eng- 
kT% iftQfS lish translation of the whole Bible in the 
year 1535. This was a special translation, 
dedicated to the king, in consequence of his assent to 
the petition of convocation for an authorised translation. 



49. In what relffn was the first anthorised translation of the Bible Into 
Snglish made? When, wbere« and by whom wm the first Engltsh Bihla 
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(8) Matthew's Bible, partly printed in Paris, was pnb- HEKiiTViir, 

. ^ ^ ir«« lislied in 1637. It was edited by John ?™""f,'; 
A D 1537 ^^^ ^^^' 

Rogers, the first Protestant martyr in Mary's 

reign, who assumed the name of Matthew, probably to 
escape persecation. The translation is taken partly from 
Tyndale and partly from Coyerdale. This Bible was re- 
vised and reprinted next year, and soon after many of the 
copies were bought up and burnt. (4) Cranmer's Great 
A Tl Ifidn ^^^^® appeared in 1540. It was a corrected 
edition of Matthew's Bible, and obtained 
Cranmer's name because he wrote a preface to it. This 
BUde had the royal sanction, and every parish was bound, 
under heavy penalties, to provide a copy to be set up in 
the Church, so that all might come and read. The 
Bomanist party subsequently prevailed upon the king to 
prohibit the reading of the Bible, except by the higher 
classes, on the plea of the inaccuracies of the translation ; 
and accordingly in 1543 it was suppressed. But the in- 
terdict was too late. The people had already read enough 
to know that the true reason why the Scriptures were to 
be locked up was their testimony against the errors of 
popery. The ** authorised English version " of the Bible 
at present m use was published in the year 1611. 
^ . . 50. Besides the setting up in Churches of 

I- the Bible and the commentary of Erasmus, 



of Faith, 
A.D. 1536. 



other books of religious instruction were 
put forth on authority in Henry's reign. In 
the year 1536, convocation impressed its 



printed? What reTUions luu the translation since undergone? What is 
the date of the ** aathorlied English version ** of the Bible now in use ? 

AO. Oive the substance of the Articles of rellKion set forth by the convoca- 
tlon, Willi the king's authority, in 15ac> Mention the principal works that 
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Hbitbt vui. sanction upon the ^* Tea Artides,'^ entited Articka devised 
cranmer. ^ ^^^ King's Highness Majesttf to stablish Christian quietness 
and unity amongst us. These were probably compiled by 
Cranmer, though ostensibly emanating from the crc^m. 
Five of the Articles related to doctrines, and five to 
ceremonies. The former were-^ 

(1) That Holy Scriptures and the three creeda are the haaia and 
summary of a true Christian faith. 

(2) That baptism is absolutely necessary, as well to children as 
adults. 

(3) That penance consists of contrition, confession, and reformation, 
and is necessary to salvation. 

(4) That the body and blood oi Christ are really present in the 
elements at the Bncharist. 

(6) That justification is remission of sin and recondliatioa td God, 
by the merits of Christ ; but good works are necessary. 

The latter were — 

(1) That images are useful as remembrancers, but are not objects 
of worship. 

(2) That saints are to be honoured as examples of life, and as 
furthering our prayers. 

(3) That saints maybe invoked as intercessors, and their holydays 
observed. 

(4) That ceremonies are to be observed for the sake ef their 
mystical signification, and as conducive to devotion, 

( 5 ) That prayers for the dead are good and useful ; but the efficacy 
of papal pardon, and of soul masses offered at particular localities, is 
negatived. 

Upon the preceding Articles was founded the Institution 
of a Christian Man^ commonly known as The Bishops* 
Book, from its having come foi*th with the sanction of all 



were pabliohed by anthnrity ander Henry VIIT. Give a short account of 
** The Bishops' Botik." Shov from U that the principles of the Reformation 
bad made some progress. Did *' Tha King's Book" Indicate progress or re- 
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the prelates, which was published a.i>. 1537. Hbtotviii. 
A.D. 1537. It consisted of an exposition of the Apostles' cranmer. 
creed, the seven sacraments, (matrimony, baptism, con- '^ '''' 
firmation, penance, the Lord's sapper, holy orders, and 
extreme unetion,) the Paternoster^ and the Ave Maria ; in 
addition to this the Articles on jastification and pnrgatory 
were set forth at the end, the others having been inserted in 
the body of the work under their respective heads. The 
doctrinal errors of Rome were for the most part retained in 
the Bishops' Book, and yet it was clear that the Reformers 
had done something. The corruption of man was strongly 
asserted ; consequently the virtues of a redemption were 
vindicated, and placed in a position from which the dogma 
of merit had depressed them : and superstitious attention to 
trifles of ceremonial, and the dishonest spbstitution in ser- 
mons of fl&bles and inventions of men for the Scriptures, 
were rebnked. This may be regarded as the culminating 
point of the Reformation during Henry's reign ; for the next 
work on authority, the Necessary Erudition of a Christian 

Ma% commonly called the King's Book, 
A.D. 1543. p^ijiiaijQ^ ^ 1643, Indicated a retrograde 

movement. It was a revised edition of the Btshops^ Book, 
with additional articles touching free-will, good works, justi- 
fication, predestination, purgatory, &c. Upon the reading 
of Scripture, the depravity of our nature, the propitiatory 
snfferlngs of Christ, the celibacy of the clergy, and the use 
of images, there is evidently a declension in the principles 
of the Reformation. This is accounted for by the fact that 
Gardiner was now in power, and the ^^ Six Articles" in 
operation. Besides the foregoing publications, several 

tr ARraMion ? How do yoa aceoqnt for Uita ? What was ' * The King's Priiqei?' 
When did the latest edition appear, and what was there remarlcable in it ? 
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Hmbt vm. editions of The King's Primer were issaed in this reign. 
Cranmer. j^. y^^ ^ collection of prayers and devotions, with expository 
and instmctive matter, intended for all ages, but more 
especially for the yonng. The latest edition appeared in 
A Ti 1 KAK 1^^> And was remarkable for several omis- 
sions which showed jealousy on the king's 
part of the doctrines of the Reformation. For instance, m 
the latest edition, the Roman mode of uniting the first 
and second commandments, and omitting the greater part 
of the second, was restored ; whereas in a former editi(»i 
the second commandment was distinguished from the first 
and redted at length. 

JDeath of \ ^^* ^®^^ Vm. died on the 28th o 
Henrv VIII I «^*°^*''y» ^^^^ ^^ *^® ^^^^ y®*^ of his age, 

and the SSth year of his reign. On his 

• «<. *^M^ death- bed, at his own request, hereoeiyed 
*** •**'•• tjiQ consolations of religicm from Cranmer. 
During the whole of his rei^n the Church remained in ap- 
pearance Romish. Excepting the litany in English,* be 
left the ritual very much as he found it, as he did nearly the 
whole framework of religious belief. He, however, was, 
humanly speaking, the instrument whereby the three great 
barriers to improvement, the papacy, monastidsm, and 

* The translation was made in I and Saints to pray for us, and in 



the year 154^ by Cranmer, at 
the King's desire, and ordered to 
be said or sun^ in the Churches. 
It very mucn resembled that 
now in use, except that it con- 
tained an invocation to the Virgin 



the prayer for ddiverance from 
conspiracry were these words — 
" From the tvrany of the Bishop 
of Rome and all hisabominabfe 
enormities.*' (See par. 59.) 



51 . OlTe the date of the death of H anrj VI II. From whom did be recel?e 
the coDMlatlons of religion opon nis death-bed f *[llf9U.^ Wtwn.and by 
whom, was the litany translated iato English ? In what did it diflisr from 
that now in ua ? Gi?« a aliort aotMint of the progress of the principles of 
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splritnal ignorance, were broken down. To say nothing of himbt vni. 
anti-Romish works by nnanthorized polemics, the coarse ^'•""■•'* 

FtuAUI. 

of national events, daring' Henry^s latter years, prepared 
the country for that Reformation which it sabseqnently folly 
embraced. Even the ^' Six Articles/* and other eballitions 
of papal intolerance, had this tendency, By irritating the 
reforming party, and rendering its opponents additionaUy 
odious. Henry himself, however, was only an unin- 
tentional pioneer of the Reformation. The dissemination 
of the Bible in the vnlgar tongae, aided by the passions 
and arlMtrary character of the king, may in some measure 
account for the facility with which the pope's authority was 
overthrown. But at Henry's death, there was not unani- 
mity even among the Reformers themselves. The seven 
sacraments, transnbstantiation, communion in one kind, 
auricular confession, the celibacy of the clergy, and other 
ancient forms, which were still retained in the church, 
formed subjects of controversy among the advocates of the 
Reformation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE REIGK OF BDWARl> YI. 



Accession of i ^^* ^^'^^^^ ^-^ Henry's son by his edwaid vi. 
ICdward VI \ ^^^^ ^^®' ^*^^ '^*°® Seymour, was born 

on the 12th of October, 1547, and sac* 



the Befonnatlon daring Henry's niffo. What were the chief inbjacts of contra* 

ytnf among thOMfaronrabte to the Relbmation at the death of Henry VIII. f 

5S. Qlre the date of the accession el £dward VI. Aocoaot fi>r hi* 
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Edwass VI. 
Cninm«r. 
Paul ///. 



AD. 1547. 



ceeded bis father before he had completed his 



tenth year. He was a child of mure than 
usual promise ; and as his tutors, Coxe* and Cheke^t had 
imbibed Protestant principles, all the personal weight which 
one so young could have was given to the cause of the 
Reformation. It was a favourable circumstance for that 
cause, that Gardiner, its greatest enemy, had so fallen ia 
the late king's favour, that he was omitted from the list, of 
sixteen executors nominated to act as a council to the 
young prince, and maintain the succession to the crown as 
devised,]: in the event of his decease without issue. The 
chief power at the outset of Edward's reign fell into the 
hands of his maternal uncle, Edward Seymour, soon after 
created Duke of Somerset, who was nominated Protector 
of the realm, and governor of the king's pei*sontill he should 
attain the age of eighteen years. This nobleman identified 
himself with the Reformation, and Cranmer's became the 
leading mind in the nation's religious affairs. Within a 
few days of the choice of a Protector, all the bishops took 
out new commissions, by which they acknowledged their 
absolute dependence upon the civil power, retaining their 
offices at the king's pleasure, like officers of 8tate.§ Edward 



* Dean of Chrutchurch, Ox- 
ford. 

t Professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge. 

J Henry devised the crown 
first to Prince Edward, then to 
the lady Mary, and next to the 
lady Euzabetn. 



§ It has been charged against 
Cranmer, by whose adyice this 
course was adopted, that he meant 
to acknowledge the king's power 
to make a bishop, regardless of 
succession from the Apostles. 
But it should be remembered that 
the appointment and the conse- 



Protestant predilflctlons. Upon whom did the chief power devolve at the ont* 
■et of bi8 reiirn ? What cooraa did the Bishops adopt, and by whose idvice ? 
Who was exoepted from the. ganerai amiuMty proclaimed at £dward*a 
corooatioo t 
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Cranmer. 
Paia III, 



was erowned on the 20th February, by Cramner, upon edwaid vi. 

which a genersd amnesty was proclaimed, the Duke of 

Norfolk and Cadinal Pole being excepted from it. 

. . 53. Although the work of reformation 

, ^ . . \ oow proceeded freely, it had some ob- 

the Reformation, \ , , ^ • ^v i _x 

^ stacles to overcome in the early part 

of this reign. At the dissolution of the monasteries, many 
of the ejected monks were peosioned upon the Court of 
Augmentations* until they should be provided with bene- 
fices, and the obligations of the Court were transfen^ed to 
the nobility and gentry who purchased or received grants 
of abbey lands. Hence, it became the interest of these 
parties to adv^ince the monks to vacant livings ; and the 
monks, as we know, w^^ most adverse to late proceedings, 
and their hostility retarded the progress of the Reformalaon. 
Moreover, the poverty of the Church deterred men of edu- 
cation and station from entering into holy orders ; and the 
emoluments of the clergy arising mainly from soul-masses 
and absolution fees, created an interest conservative of 
established superstitions. To these obstacles maybe added 
the opposition of the princess Mary, and of the popish 
prelacy, headed by Gardiner, Bonner, and Tonstall. 

Images^Visita^ \ ^^- ^ ^^"^ ""^^^^ *^' Edward's 
tion of the CkrgyJ ^^^^'""''^ ^'^""^^ afterwards Bishop 

of Rochester, and then Bishop of Lon- 



cration of a bishop are two dis- 
tinct things ; and no doubt Cran- 
mer believed the power of conse- 
cration to reside in the bishops 
alone. 



• Appointed for the manage- 
ment of the monastic property 
which fell into the hands of the 
crown. 



68. Mention some circa mstances in tb« relcrn of Edward VI. which were 
unfavoarable to the interests of the Iteformed Church. 
64. Mention what happened with respect to thebubject of images soon after 
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Edwau> VI. don, preached in the Chapel Royal against the nse of 
Cranmer. jmages as helps to devotion, and the Instral water of pagan- 
ism, naturalized among Romanists under the name of holy 
water. About the same time the cause of images received 
a further blow in the failure of a memorial against the 
curat« and churchwardens of St. Martinis, London, for hav- 
ing supplied their places with texts of Scripture. Gardiner 
defended the use of images, which he distinguished from 
idols, arguing that the latter only were condemned, as the 
representations of a false Qod, whereas the former were 
representations of a true God ; and that as words, by 
means of the ear, begat devotion, so might images by means 
of the eye. The Protector, probably under Cranmer^s 
diraction, replied that the bishops made a pretended abuse 
of the Scriptures the ground for taking them away from 
the people, although they were commanded to be offered to 
all; which argument held much more strongly against 
images, that were forbidden by God^s law. Yet the Pro- 
tector complained of the intemperate zeal of certain persons, 
who had broken down images without authority. This 
WaB the first step in this reign towards a reformation ; and 
it was speedily followed by a royal mandate, directing 
curates to dissuade their flocks from pilgrimages and 
image-worship, and to take down such images, pictures, 
&c.y as had been used for superstitious purposes. Com- 
missioners were also appointed, at the instance of Cranmer, 
by an order in council, to visit all England, and inquire 
into the discipline and religious practices of both clergy and 



Edward's aoceMion. By whom was tbeir use defended and bj vbon eon- 
demned ? What was the flrst step towards a Reformation taken in tbe reign 
of Edward VI ? Oire an accoant of tbe Tislution of tbe clergy whicb was 
undertaken in tbis reign. 



Pavl III, 
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people. The instractiens to the visitors were very precise edwabd vi. 
about the preaching of the kiog's sapreinacy, the abnse of c«nnBer. 
excommnnication, the abrogation of saperflaous holydays, 
and the removal, of varions idle ceremonies. While the 
visitation lasted, episcopal jurisdiction was suspended; 
and bishops were required to preach only in their cathe- 
drals and to be very circumspect in their ordinations. 

^. , n , . ^ 55. One of the first measures taken 
First Book of \ 
rr •». » \ "^7 Cranmer to lay the foundation of 

' a scriptural theology m men^s mmds 
was the publication of a ^* Book of Homilies,'* or plain 
discourses adapted to the capacities of the people. There 
was a necessity for this step in consequence of the 
lack of educated preachers, and the Homilies were com- 
posed with a view to being read to their congregations 
by incumbents who were unable to write discourses of 
tiieir own: The ^* First book of Homilies"* was set forth 
. .^ *^^- in the first year of Edward's reign. It con* 
* sisted of twelve discourses, composed, it is 
thought, by Cranmer and his associates, among whom 
Ridley and Latimer probably rendered most valuable 
service. Its object seems to have been the general im- 
provement of the people in religious knowledge, and a 
confirmation of them against some of the less promi- 
nent, but vital prejudices derived from a popish educa- 
tion. Commencing (Horn. I. — A fruitjul Exhortation 

• The Second Book of Homi- I pared by Jewell, appeared in 
lies, supposed to have been pre- | Elizabeth's reign, a.d. 1662. 



. 55. StaU what was one of Cranmer*8 first measares to lay the foandation 
of a tcriptDnil theoloffy. 1% hat pecaliar necessity was there for this ? Give 
the dates of poblicatlon and some partlcalars respecting the first and second 
Books of Uomilies. Who were the authors of the UomUies? What Infsr- 
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EswASD VL to the Heading of the Holy Scripture) with a clear re- 
Cranmer. cognition of the paramount authority of the Holy Scrip- 
Paui HI. ^^^^^ .^ proceeds (Horn. II, — The Misery of Mankind) 
to lay a solid foundation for piety in a deep conviction of 
the wretchedness wrought by sin, and then enunciated 
(Horn. III. — The Salvation of Mankind, by only Christ 
our Savioury from sm and death everlasting) the ancient 
and scriptural doctrine of salvation by faith alone, no 
longer conjoined, as in the institution and Erudition, with 
the concurrent Christian graces of hope and charity, 
which are careMly excluded from the office of justifymg. 
The fourth Homily treats of futh ; and the fifth, on good 
works, contains strictures on that ** counterfBit religion'' 
which substituted human traditional observances for the 
commandments of God and the practice of holiness. The 
remaining seven treat only of practical subjects. The 
whole volume proves that at this period, whatever was 
thought of ti*ansubstantiation and the oommunion, the 
doctrine of justification through the merits of Christ, 
by faith, was clearly apprehended. We cannot with 
certainty assign all the Homilies to their respective 
authors: but those on salvation, Mth, and good works 
were probably written by Cranmer; from certain homely 
expressions in that against brawling and contention, it 
has been attributed to Latimer; and that against adul- 
tery may be safely given to Thomas Bccon, on^ of C i- 
mer*s chaplains, in whose published works it L "'to 
be found. In addition to the publication of the Uomi- 



ence do yon draw from the Drat Book of Homilies as to the doctrine which 
wa9 beginning topreraU? What other book was ordered to be mt up in 
Charcbes? Who opposed ttaeae proceedings, and what was the mnit of 
their oppositioaf 



Repeal of the 

Six Articles J 

and other acts,, 
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lies, Erasmus' Paraphrase^ already translated into Eng- eowakd vi. 
llsh, was ordered to be set up in every Church, and the Cranmer. 
Lord's day to be religiously observed. Gardiner and 
Bonner interposed obstacles to these proceedings, (the 
former objecting especially to the Homily on salvation, 
as excluding charity from the work of justification,) and 
were imprisoned for their refractoriness in the Fleet. 

66. The close of the year 1647 wit- 
nessed the repeal of the '*Six Articles," 
and of all statutes that made anything 
ti*eason or felony in the late reign which 

A-. -i.-- was not so before, as well as of the acts 
D 1547 
* against the Lollards, and that which gave 

the king's proclamation the authority of law. At the 
same time an act was passed making the denial of the 
king^s supremacy punishable by forfeiture of goods for the 
first o£fence, and the penalties of a prcemunire for the 
second: those who offended a third time were to be 
attainted of treason. Communion in both kinds was esta- 
blished by another act, and it was required that the 
people should always communicate wit^ the priest, an 
irreverential discussion of the sacrament being forbidden 
under severe penalties. Another act passed which changed 
the election of bishops by the dean and chapter on a 
conge d'eHre into a nomination by the king's letters 
patent, the bishops thereupon to be consecrated, and to 
hold their courts in the king's name, and not in their o^n. 
This was followed by a measure placing at the disposal 



.56. When wag the act of the "Six Articles" repealed? Mention some 
other statntes that were repealed at the name time, and also the »tepa taken 
ia fartlierance of the principles of the Reformation. To which of these steps 
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edwabd VI. sion of twelve divines, with Cranmer at their head, was 
Cranmar. appointed to accomplish this important work. Gardiner 
was exclnded from the commission ; hat Bonner was one of 
the consulting bishops. Being, however, opposed to all 
change, his opinion had probably very little weight.* 
Bidley, Rowland Taylor, Dr. Cox, and the Bishops of 
Lincoln (Holbeach), Ely (Goodiich), and St. David^s 
(Farrar), were probably Cranmer's most efficient associates. 
They met at Windsor, and the sources from which they 
drew the matter of the " First Book of Common Prayer" 
were the existing service-books, correcting what was objec- 
tionable in doctrine, removing what was offensive in taste, 
and improving all by happiness of expression. The reformed 
liturgy was first used on the festival of Whit- 
A.D. 1549. g^jj^ay^ jQ^e jq^ ^^^ j^ differed from that 

now in use in various particulars : — 

(1) The Daily Service begaoi not with the aentencos, ezhortatioiit 
confession, and absolution, but irtih tba Lord's prayer: and the 
Litany (which was not ordered to be used on Sundays) contained a 
petition for deliverance *^from the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome." 

(2) The Communion Service hegaxi "With an introit'jf special men- 
tion was made of the Virgin in the prai^ given for the saints ; in 
the consecration of the elements the sign of the cross was used, with 
a prayer that they might be sanctified by the Word and Holy Ghost; 
water was ordered to be mixed with the wine; the words used at the 



* Soon after this Bonner was 
required to prove his adhesion to 
the new order of things by a ser- 
mon at Paul's Cross. Failing to 
do sOf and moreover acting "with 
peculiar effrontery, he was im- 
prisoned in the Tower, where he 



remained till the accession of 
Maiy. Ridley succeeded him in 
the see of London. 

t A psalm sung or chanted 
while tne priest was entering 
thechanceL 



When was the first BooX of Common Prayer pnblished ? From ivhat Bonrres 
was it chiefly taken ? What were the principal points in uhlch it differed from 
our present Utargy, and when were the alterations introduced ? 
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presentation of the elements were only the first clause of those now edwabd VI. 
pronounced, those which bid it to be done in remembrance not hay- Craoiner. 
ing been introduced ; and the ten commandments were not recited. Po^ J^^- 

(3) In the Baptismal Service there was a form of exorcism ; the 
child was anointed, invested with a white robe or chrisom in token 
of baptismal purity, and dipped thrice in the font if strong enough 
to bear it. 

(4) In the Office for Con/irmaium the sign of the cross was used, 
and the catechism (excepting the questions and answers concerning 
the sacraments, which were added in the reign of James I.,) formed 
part of it. 

(5) In the Matrimonial Service the sign of the cross was used, and 
money was given to the bride with the ring : it was also imperative 
that the married persons should receive the holy communion on the 
day of their marriage. 

(6) In the Visitation of the Sich, if the sick person desired to be 
anointed, there was a prayer for that purpose, and he was to be 
signed with a cross ; and it was enjoined that the same form of 
absolution be used in all private oon^Msions. 

(7) The Burial Service had prayeis for the dead, and a particular 
form for the celebration of the Eucharist at funerals. 

(8) In respect of JDresa^ priests were to wear the surplice in parish 
Churches, and to add the hood in Cathedrals: in the communion 
service, the bishop was to wear, besides his rochet, a surplice or albe, 
with a cope or vestment, and to have a pastoral staff; the officiating 
priest to wear a white albe, plain, with a vestment or cope ; and 
the assisting ministers albes and tunicles. 

(9) In respect of Cer&nonies and Gestures used by the people, such 
as kneeling, crossing, holding up of hands, &c., each person was left 
ito his own discretion. 

. f .y . 60. The new service-book was ill 

*» T T> F !■ received by the Romish party. Bv 

New Prayer-Book. \ . ^, \ «***!,, 

' far the greater part of the clergy out- 



60. Id what vay was the new Prayer-Book receiTed ? Wliat injanctions 
R 2 
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ebwaed VI. wardly laid aside the Romish liturgy, bnt manj contrived 
Cmnnier. Yirtnallv to retain it; so that it was found necessary to 

PQUl 111, 

issue further injunctions ^' that no minister do counterfeit 
the popish mass ;" that attitudes, gesticulations, praying 
upon beads, &c., be laid aside ; that the ministers '^ use uo 
other ceremonies than are appointed in the King's Book of 
Common Prayer, or kneel otherwise than as in the said 
book." The Lady Mary, too, forbade the introduction of 
the Prayer-book into her establishment, and continued the 
use of the old Latin mass, alleging that during the king's 
minority no alteration could legally be made in the arrange- 
ments left by her father. About this time England was 
convulsed by turbulence among the peasantry, especially in 

A Tk 1KAQ ^'^ ^®®** -^^^ *^ ^^ *^® Reformation was 
one of great change in the social condition 
and habits of the people, in consequence of the multiplica- 
tion of small freeholds by Henry yn.'s law of entail, and 
the abridgement of common-rights. Designing Romanists 
successfully connected this curtailment of civil privileges 
with recent ritualistic changes. Hence arose a clamour for 
the restoration of the Latin service, the suppression of the 
English Bible, and the retention of religious ceremonials 
until the majority of the king. The disaffected were quelled 
by decisive military proceedings ; but it was evident that 
they looked up to leaders in high station in the Church. 
Bonner, the focus of ecclesiastical discontent, was im-* 
prisoned :* the more cautions Gardiner was deprived ; and 

* See note, par. 59. 



irere iasaed respecting It? Give an acoonnt of the disturbance amonjcat the 
peasantry that arose at this time, and of certain heterodox opinions Imported 
from Germeny. What part did Cranmer take in tlie marljnloin of Joan of 
Keat ? 
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Tonstall, Bishop of Durham, Day, Bishop of Chichester, Ed^takd vi. 
and Heath, Bishop of Worcester, completed the list of ^^*JJ").^]^' 
confessors in the cause of anti-reformation. Heterodox 
opinions of an opposite character were introduced this year 
by cei'tain persons from Germany, who denied infant 
baptism and the personal deity of the Saviour and the 
Holy Spirit; advocated community of goods, polygamy, 
and divorce ; rejected oaths and magistracy ; and professed 
other dangerous opinions, for which the Reformation was 
held responsible by its enemies. But its friends rebutted 
this charge by the questionable course of persecuting thd 
holders of the above opinions ; and Joan Bocher, or Joan 
of Kent, and a Dutchman named George Van Farre, were 
consigned to the flames on a charge of heresy. It has been 
said that Cranmer was answerable for the cruelty practised 
against Joan of Kent, for that it was he who prevailed upon 
the reluctant king to sign a writ for her execution, which 
was rendered necessary by the repeal or modification of the 
law for burning heretics. But if would appear that the writ 
was in fact issued from Chancery upon a warrant from the 
council, ordered at a time when Cranmer was absent. 
The New ^ ^^' '^^ Protector's disgraee and fall inter- 
O dmal \ P^^^ ^^ check to the progress of the Reform- 
ation, although the Romish party hoped 
much from the appointment of the Earl of Warwick and 
Lord Southampton (the former a man of no religion, and 
the latter a Romanist,) to succeed him in the government. 
The king continued to take a deep interest in the Reform- 



61 . state tome particalars eoneerninK the new form of ordination pat forth 
in the reign of Kdwurd VI. What Muhop refused hU aweot to it, and what 
WnB the conve^oence of bis refusul ? 



Paul III. 
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edwaadVI. ation, and in the year 1650 a law was passed 

«'*T.!',* * ' ^^^ *^® appointment of a commission to revise 

the ecclesiastical laws. About the same time six bishops 
and six other divines were empowered to prepare a new 
form of ordination, in harmony with the principles npon 
which the liturgy had been reconstructed. The new ordinal, 
while it expunged minor grades, distinctly recognised the 
three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, as having 
subsisted from Apostolic times. Imposition of hands was 
retained ; but a number of rites, as the anointing, the giving 
of sacred vessels, and various minntiie of no very great 
antiquity, were discarded, and replaced by the delivery of 
a Bible. Heath, Bishop of Worcester, refused his assent 
fo the alterations, and was consequently sent to prison, so 
ill understood in those days were the principles of tole- 
ration. 

62. The introduction of the new office 
was rendered memorable by the manifes- 
tation of a schismatical spirit on the part 
of Hooper, who was advanced to the see 
of Gloucester. Having fled from the operation of the 
^* Six Articles,'' he resided for some years among the foreign 
Protestants of Grermany and Switzerland, and in contro- 
versies concerning the use of things indifPerent took the 
side of the more rigorous casuists* He entertained an in- 
vincible repugnance to sacerdotal vestments, identified, 
in his opinion, with exploded superstitions, and positively 
refused to wear the episcopal dress, which still continued to 
be of scarlet, as having been invented with the object of 



Sacerdotal 

Vestments. — 

Altars, 



63. By what was the introdnetion of the erdination office In the reisa 
of Edward VI. rendered memorable? GiTe a ibort accoant of Hooper. 
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investing the celebration of mass with a character of mag- ebvabd vi. 
nificence far from accordant iivith the restored simplicity of ^'""!1* 

'^ '' Foul JIT. 

worship. Cranmer and Ridley, as well as Bncer and 
Martyr, tried in yain to indace Hooper to forego, for the 
sake of unity and peace, his determination to dispense with 
the cnstomary habits at his consecration. Hecontinned 
inflexible, and it was not till after an imprisonment in the 
Fleet that a compromise was effected, Hooper stipulating 
that he should wear the disliked habits only on important 
public occasions. In the same year Hooper was probably 
instrumental in procuring the removal of 
* altars, and the substitution of tables. In 
preaching before the Court, he said, ** it would be well to 
change altars into tables, according to Christ^s first insti- 
tution ; for, 80 long as altars remain, both ignorant people, 
4ind ignorant or ill-disposed priests, will ever be dreaming 
of sacrifice." The word '^ altar *' had been retained in the 
revised liturgy ; and as its meeting was doubtful, it was 
resolved according to the feelings of parties with regard to 
transubstantiation and the mass. Thus Ridley ordered the 
removal of altars in his diocese of London, whUe Day 
enforced their preservation in that of Chichester. An order 
in council put an end to this disagreement, by directing 
that altars should be removed, and a table set up instead in 
some convenient part of the chancel. 
77ie Eucharistic\ ^^' ^® doctrine of transubstantiation 
Ouextum. \ *®*^^®^ *^** *^® words of Eucharistic 
^ consecration having been pronounced by 



Against what waa his oppotltlon prineiiwlly directed ? What iras his opinion 
«pon the snlileet of altars ? What order in coancU was lisned with regard to 
altars? 
6$, state the doetrine of tramnhstantiation. 
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£]>wA»i> VI. a priest doly ordained, and intending to prodnce the efiTect 
^^'*"*^* anticipated, the sensible qualities only of bread and wine 
remain, tbeii* substances being changed into those of Christ's 
natural body and blood. Romish ecclesiastics, therefore, 
claim the power of presenting at all times to the senses of 
their congregation an incarnation of the Deity.* This 
dogma, unsupported by Scripture and tradition, is of com- 
paratively modem origin, for we have proof that it was 
opposed to the Churches teaching in the ninth century. In 
the early part of that century attention was attracted to 
the subject by a work offered to the world by Fascbasius 
Badbertus, abbot of Corbey, in Picardy, who maintained 
a doctrine almost identical with that of the Chmxh of 
Rome at the present day. Charles the Bald thereupon 
applied to Ratram, or Bertram, a monk of the same 
abbey of Corbey, who as a divine had attained the 
highest reputation, for an elucidation of the doctrine under 
dispute. In obedience to this application, Ratram com- 
posed a small work, De Corpore et Sanguine Domini, 
still extant, which shows incontrovertlbly that in the ninth 
centuiy an eminent and honoured member of the Romish 
communion inculcated, without exciting suspicion, opi- 
nions utterly irreconcileable with modem popery. But 



* It is also held by Romanists 
that the celebration of mass, that 
is, the reception of the Lord's 
Supper by the priest alone, while 
the congregation look on in silent 
adoration, benefits the'absentas 
weU as the present, that it is, in 



fact, a sacrifice of Christ's body 
ofiered for the quick and the dead. 
Hence, priests are hired by lega- 
cies or otherwise to receive the 
Sacrament, in the belief that their 
doing so will benefit the souls of 
their hirers. 



*lNote.'] Upon what gronnd are priests of the Roman Gbnrch hired to re- 
ceive the Sacrament ? Give an accoant of Ratram 'a book on transnlxitan- 
tiation. Show that the doctrine of trananhatantiation is of modem origin. At 
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Radbert^s Eacharistic notion of the carnal presence, strong edwabd vi. 
in its power to fascinate the heart of fallen man, gained cranmfr. 
npon public opinion during the intellectnal eclipse of the 
tenth century, and at length became the established tenet 
of the Romish Church. When the work of Reformation 
began, there was, as we have seen,* a controversy upon 
the subject between Luther and Zuingle. In England 
Wickliffe had opposed the Romish doctrine of transnb- 
stantiation; but the leaders of the Reformation here for 
the most part long adhered to it as an article of faith. 
At length, however, Ratram's treatise found its way 
amongst them; and Ridley, induced to study that author 
in consequence of the controversy then going on between 
Luther and the Swiss Reformers, became convinced that 
transubstantiation was as novel as baseless. He com- 
municated his condnsions to Cranmer, who applied his 
own powerful mind and extensive patristic knowledge 
-. _^^ ta the question, and sometime in the year 
.' 1547 satisfied himself that transubstantia- 
tion, as held by the Church of Rome, is a doctrine un'> 
known to Scripture and the ancient Church, and no 
ecclesiastical authority had ventured to interpose a belief 
in it as an article of faith before the eleventh century. 
He does not appear, however, to have yet advanced 
beyond the Lutheran doctrine of consubstantiation ; but 
about two years after this time he published a work in 
five books embodying truer views, entitled A Defence of 
the true and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament of the 

• See Par. 30. 

what per'uxl did it gain npon public opinion? When was it controverted 
In England ? What were Cranmer'i opinions npoq it at rarioai periods ? 
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ebwabd vl Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ: 

ctanmw. A.II. 1569. ^^ ^ Confutation of Sundry Errors con- 

cemmg the same. Gardiner and Dr. Smyth replied, and 

a controversy ensned, which was cat short by Oranmer's 

martyrdom. 

r> . . ^ .X 7> 7 s 64. The Prayer-Book of 1548 
Revision of the Book \ "^ 

r ,. Tfr J* ri n \ ^^ constructed upon the can- 

juhiu UL of Common Fraver, 

' tiouspnnciple of rejectmg nothing 
from the ancient forms of devotion unless repugnant to 
the sacred volume. But this principal of non-repugnance 
to Scripture was deemed insufficient to exclude error: 
nothing but what was immediately derived therefrom, it 
was thought, had any right to appear in a directory of 
public devotion. A careful re?iew was therefore made of 
the whole, for the purpose of getting rid of objectionable 
Romish usages, by Cranmer, and two leamidd foreigners, 
Peter Martyr and Martin Bucer, who had been installed, 
through Cranmer's influence, in the chairs of theology 
at Oxford and Cambridge. The revised liturgy was first 
used by Bishop Ridley on the festival of All 
Saints, 1552. Among the principal altera- 
tions were the following : — 

(1) To the beginning of the DmXy Service were added the een- 
tencee, exhortation, confession, a&d absolution. 

(2) In the Commtmion Service the Decalogue was introduced, 
with a supplication for pardon and grace after each commandment: 
but the introit, all notice of the faithful departed, the Sign of the 
cross in consecration of the elements, the invocation of the Word 



64. Upon nhat principle was the Prayer-Book of I f 48 constructed ^ When, 
and by whom, was tbe Prayer-Book revised ? Wben, and by whom, was the 
revised liturgy flrsi used ? Giye a short account of tbe alterations that were 
made in it. \% ith what declaratioD did Parliament confirm it? 
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and Holy Spirit,* and the rubric that ordered water to be mixed ^j^^j^^j) yi 
with the wine, were omitted. Kneeling was enjoined as a reTeren- Craomev. 
tial posture for the receiver ; and to negative all idea of a carnal j^obiu III. 
presence, the anci^t form with which the delivery was accom- 
panied was exchanged for that which forms the second clause of 
our present formulary, indicative simply <^ believing and thankfUl 
remembrance. 

(3) The BapHtmal Service was stripped of exorcism, anointing, the 
chrism, and trine immersion ; and the water was consecrated as now. 

(4) In Coi^irmaikm the sign of the cross was omitted. 

(5) From the Matrimonial Service the sign of the cross and the 
giving of money were excluded. 

(6) In the VisitiUion of the Sick the anointing, and the instruc* 
tions about all private confessions were omitted. 

(7) In the Burial Service -prayen for the dead, and the office for 
the Eucharist at funerals were omitted. 

(8) With regard to Drees, a rubric directed that the minister 
should use neither albe, vestment nor cope; but being an archbishop 
or bishop, should wear a rochet; if a priest or deacon, a surplice 
only. 

The Prayer-Book, thus purged of what had caused objec- 
tions in many quarters, was reduced very nearly to the 
form in which It has come down to us. It was confirmed 
by parliament, with this declaration, that the alterations, 
proceeded from "curiosity, rather than any other worthy 
cause;" and before the end of the year 1552 the new 
service was in general use. 

7? f fi \ ^^' ^^ Henry's reign a commission had 

'L I been appointed to digest the ecclesiastical 

^ * '' laws into one code. The design had been 

* This has been restored in the American Prayer-book. 



65. What tteps were taken in the retRo of Henry VIII. to digest the eeele- 
slMtical laws into one code ^ When was the design renewed? State what 
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Edwaid VI. 
Cranmer. A.D. IDOZ. 



laid aside, bat was renewed about this 
period, and a sub-committee of eight, of 
whom Cranmer was chief, drew up the materials, and 
their draught was translated into noble Latin by Haddon, 
the Public Orator at Cambridge, and Cheke, one of the 
king's tutors. The work was cast into fifty-one titles, 
but was not completed until the king's health began to 
decline, so that it was not sanctioned by authority.* By 
this work it was Intended, among other things, (1) to 
make the denial of Christianity punishable with death : 
(2) to punish idolatry or witchcraft summarily, or by 
excommunication: (3) to cause corrupters of virgins to 
marry them, or to impose upon such offenders a fine of 
a third part of their goods, or corporal punishment ; and 
to require mothers to suckle their children : (4) to pre- 
vent simoniacal contracts, pluralities, and non-residence, 
and to enforce strictness in the examination for holy 
orders : (5) to make various regulations with regard to 
changing of benefices, the divine offices. Church oflicers, 
universities, titles, wills, visitations, censures, depriva- 
tion, absolution, &c. 

66. Although the attention of Reformers 



Arlicles of ] 
„ ,. . }. had been chiefly directed to the reformation 

* of the offices of the Church, the importance 

of framing Articles of Religion, which should speak with 



• It was printed in Elizabeth's 
reign, under the title of Refor- 
matio Legum Ecclesicuticarwn, 



The preface says of Cranmer, 
"summxB negotii prtefuit/' 



proceedin((8 were taken upon the anhject ; and give an Acconnt of the work 
which wan sabtteqaeotly printed ander the title of Rtformatio Legum Eeele- 
tiastiearwn. 

66 With what view did the BncrHfih Reformers chiefly frame their article* 
of religion ? Whom did Cranmer tlmt consalt npon Uiis laltject, and with 
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Cranmer. 
JuUu* III. 



anthority the opinions of the Chnrch, and secure anifor- Eowako vi. 
mity amongst her teachers, had not been overlooked. 
Cranmer had desired that a conference of Protestant 
divines might agree npon a united confession of faith, and 
had consulted Melancthon and Calvin on the subject. 
Bat perceiving little prospect that his object would be 
accomplished, he felt it imperative that England should 
no longer remain unprovided with a formal exposition of 
her Church's tenets. In obedience, therefore, to his 
sovereign's command, Cranmer began in 1551 to draw 
up Articles *^for preserving and maintaining peace and 
nnity of doctrine in the Church." They were forty-two 
in number, and were printed in Latin and 
English in the year 1553, under the title 
of *' The Articles agreed upon by the Bishops and other 
godly men, in the last Convocation at London, in the 
year of our Lord 1552, for to root out the discord of 
opinions, and stablish the agreement of true religion: 
likewise published by the king's majesty's authority, 
1553.'' During his labours, Cranmer appears to have 
consulted Bidley and other divines; and it is evident 
that they had before them the Confession of Augsburg,* 
from the identity of expression, especially on the subjects 
of free-will, original sin, and justification.t This was 
Cranmer's last public work in the English Reformation. 



A.D. 1553. 



* See par 80. The spirit in 
which our Articles wore framed 
was therefore Lutheran, not 
Calvinistic. 



t After the accession of Eliza- 
beth the Articles were reduced to 
thirty-nine, under Archbishop 
Parker. See par. 81. 



what resalt? 67 whom were the fbirtjr-nine artteles framed ? State their 
original number. When, and under what title, were they first printed? 
Who aided Cranmer in drawing up the articles, and what document do they 
appear to have consulted ? 
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Kdwaud VI. 67. Scarcely was the finishing stroke put to 

cranmer. { I the doctrinal fabric of our Reformed Chnrch by 

juHutUl. Edward,] ^, i • . v *u i- i, i. j 

^ the royal signature, when the king who had 

taken so deep an interest in its progress was called away. 
Edward's constitation began to decline towards the .close of 
1652. During his last illness Eidley preached before him 
on charity and good deeds ; and in accordance with that 
prelate's recommendation he endowed St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital for the sick, Christ's Hospital for the education of 
the poor, and Bridewell for the punishment of the idle. 
Having completed the political arrangements which pro- 
posed to supersede the Lady Mary by his cousin Lady Jane 
Grey, Northumberland's daughter-in-law, the young king 
breathed his last, on the 6th of July, 1553, 
. . ooo. .^ ^YiQ sixteenth year of his age, and the 
seventh of his important reign. He charged his successors 
to engage in no needless war; to preserve and complete the 
reformed religion ; and to increase the endowment of the 
college of his tutor. Sir John Cheke, St. John's, Cambridge. 
With Edward's death terminated the labours of those 
eminent men who were the immediate agents of the 
Reformation, and to whom little now remained but to show 
that they could suffer as well as act. HI as the principles 
of toleration were understood in those days, no one suffered 
death for religious opinions in this reign, except Joan of 
Kent and Greorge Van Parre:* and even in cases of im- 

* See par. €0. 



67. Name some of the endownwDtt of Ednard VI. Whom did thai 
monarch name at his snccoMor, And when did he die ? What ehaiire did he 
leave te bts Bacoeseors ? Did any one enfTer death for religiona opinioni in 
bis reign? 
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prisonment aad deprivation, as in those of Bonner and ed^tabd vi. 
Gardiner, the parties were proceeded against on political, cranmer. 
rather than on religious grounds. 



JuKiu II L 



CHAPTER V. 



THE REIGN OF MART. 

MABTt 

- . , 68. An attempt to place Lady Jane Grey ^^^' "'- 
. ^. I upon the throne at Edward's death was pro- 
' ductive only of individual misery and in- 
creased stability to the crown of Mary. The day of Mary's 
accession was of one gloomy presage to all who desired the 
permanence of what had been accomplished ; but she 
allayed rising apprehensions by assuring the magistracy of 
London, (as she had before assured the men of Suffolk,) 
that she would force no one's religion. This assurance, 
however, had scarcely passed her lips, when it became 
evident that she would not rest until Romanism had been 
rie-established. The deposed prelates were liberated and 
restored to their sees : and a tumult at St. Paul's against 



€8. Wbafanimuieeiipon the sntOect of retlgion did Marf gire upon her 
accMflion to \ht throne ? Mention some of her earUer acts contrary to the 
prindple of that aasnnoce. What stepi were taken against Cranmer? 
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Bonner, caused by a sermon there in eulogy of him, afforded 
an excuse for the prohibition of preaching without licenses 
under the great seal, followed by a proclamation that ^' her 
Majesty could not now hide that rell^on which God and 
the world knew she had ever professed since her infancy.'' 
Gardiner, again Bishop of Winchester, was made Lord 
Chancellor ; and Northumberland died on the scaffold, 
abjuring his former faith with most abject hypocrisy. 
Several bishops were expelled from their sees, and replaced 
by others constituted by the pope. Before another month 
had elapsed Ridley, Hooper, Latimer, Cox, Rogers, Brad- 
ford, Judge Hales, ' Chief Justice Montague, and others, 
were in confinement for preaching without a license, declaring 
Edward's laws to be still in force, and general encouragement 
of the Reformation. Cranmer,* too, was ordered to keep 
his house, and hold himself in readiness to answer the sum- 
mons of the council : he was soon afterwards committed 
to the tower for a declaration in writing against Mary's 
proceedings, as also for his participation in Lady Jane 
Grey's attempt, and so commenced an imprisonment from 
which no discharge awaited him save through the flames of 
martyrdom. The foreigners who had established themselves 
in this country were dismissed ; and numbers of the English 
clergy fled beyond the sea, to enjoy in other countries that 
liberty of conscience which they could no longer hope for in 
their own. Mary was crowned in Westminster Abbey by 



* Cranmer, when entreated to 
flee to the continent, nobly de- 
clined, observing " it would be no 



ways fitting for him to go away^ 
considering the post in which he 



was. 



»f 



•OMe.] What was Cranmer's reply when adTiaed to flee to the continent? 
when, and by whom, was Mary crowned? Was any illegal religioas ceremony 
celebrated upon the occasion. 
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A "n iftKQ Gardiner and ten other bishops on the 1st. of mait. 

October, 1553, on which occasion the mass, •^•^•^ '*^^' 
thongh still illegal, was celebrated. 

Parliamentary \ ^^' ^^"^ ^^^^ "^^ *^® ^"®®^'« ^<^^- 
Froceedings. \ °**^<^° parliament met, and its openmg 

was distinguished by the same irrega-^ 
larity which had occurred at the coronation, namely, the 
celebration of mass. This compliant assembly affirmed the 
qneen's legitinlacy, repealed all Edward's laws as to reli- 
gion, and restored the Romish service. An equally partial 
conyocation denounced the Articles and Prayer-book as 
*' pestiferous and abominable ; '' and re-established tran*- 
substantiation, after a discussion in which the arguments 
of six representatiyes of the Reformation were cut short 
by the declaration of Dr. Weston, the prolocutor, that 
^^you haye the woi*d, but toe have the sword.'' Thus, at 
the fclose of the year that witnessed Mary's accession, the 
essentials of Romanism were re-established throughout her 
dominions, and eyerything foreboded a fearful trial of their 
constancy to those who should offer any opposition to the 
dictates of royal authority. 

Persecution^ \ '^^' ^®' *^® ^'®* ^^^^ ^^ Mary's reign, 

although decisiye steps were taken for the 

restoration of Romanism, and deprivation 

and imprisonment awaited the opponents 

of the mass, there were none of those horrible scenes which 

disgraced her later years. It was not until after the con- 



69. What lmffiil«Htj diattngvistaed tbe opening of parltemcnt after 
Qaeen Mary's ooronation ? Mention tbe steps taken to cbeek tbe Reformation 
at the befflnninc of Mary's reign (I) by parliament and (9) by ooaToeation. 

70. Was tbe lint year of Mary's reign disgraced by toy of tbose borribla 
seenes wbleb are now connected witb ber name? Wbenwas tbeqneen 
married, and wbat was tbe immedUta oonaeqaenee of ber marriagt ? Wbat 

8 



BeconciliaUon 
with Borne, 
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Mabt. 

MUu IIL 



A.I>. 1654. 



clasion of the Spanish match that the curtain was drawn 
aside and the tragedy displayed. In Jnly, 
1554, the queen was married to Philip of 
Spain, and an insurrection, under Sir Thomas Wyatt and 
the Duke of Suffolk, ensued, for the match was distasteful 
to the nation. Many of the nobility were compromised in 
this Insurrection, and numbers of them, including Wyatt 
and Suffolk, forfeited their lives. Lady Jane Grey and her 
husband were also executed ; and even the princess Eliza- 
beth was arrested on suspicion of being concerned in the 
late rising. Strengthened by the discomfiture of rebellion, 
Mary commenced the severest proceedings against the 
favourers of the Reformation. A new parliament waa 
summoned, and orders were issued to sheriffs to take care 
that such only were chosen to serve in k as were of the 
"wise, grave, and Catholic sort." Having secured a 
parliament to her mind, Mary received Cardinal Pole,* 
who was appointed papal legate, with great respect ; and 
parliament sought and obtained the pope^s absolution to 
the English nation for the schism of which it had been 
guilty. All statutes passed against the Roman see were 
abrogated, and the title " Supreme Head of the Church "" 
was disowned, as having never of right belonged to the 
crown.f The marriage of the clergy was an object of 



♦ Upon his arrival, Pole occu- 
pied Lambeth Palace, thouehnot 
fonnally placed in the see of Can- 
terbury until after Cranmer's 
martyrdom. 

t The reconciliation with Rome 
was celebrated by a grand reli- 



fious procession on the 25th of 
anuary, (St. Andrew's day), 
1555, which was ordered to be 
kept as an anniversary under the 
name of ^^The Feast of the Re- 
conciliation.'* 



orders were issned upon the subject of a new parliament T Mention some of 
the procecdlnffs of the new parliament. t[iVbre.] How waa the reconciliation 
with Borne celebrated? What steps were taken with regard to the Milioiie 
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special attack, and many who had separated from their habt. 
wives were deprived of their livings. It is supposed that ^***®- 
sixteen vacancies occurred on the episcopal bench in con- ^ *** 
sequence of the orders and injunctions put forth at this 
time; and of course these were soon filled by zealous 
Komanists. An immense number of priests, variously 
estimated at from one-fourth to three-fourths of the whole, 
were also deprived. In short, a very savage persecution 
assailed those who rejected the papal supremacy. Through 
the zeal of the " bloody Bonner " the fires of Smithfield 
blazed continually. According to Short 270, and accord- 
ing to Burnett 284, persons perished in the flames, and 
multitudes were driven into exile.* 

71. A detailed account of that noble 
army of martyrs who suffered in the 
reign of Mary comes not within the 
SGope of this small work : it must be sought for in the pages 
of John Fox. But we may here briefly advert to a few of 
the more distinguished. — John Rogers, the supposed trans- 
lator of " Matthew's Bible,*' Vicar erf St. Sepulchre, London, 



Distinguished | 
Marian Martyrs. J 



* Divisions arose among these 
exiles. Some of them were for 
dispensing with the surplice and 
the litany, and for not saying the 
responses aloud. John Knox 
headed this party ; and Cox, the 
late king's tutor, was the principal 
person among those who were for 
retaining the proper English 



services. At Frankfort the con- 
tention was carried to such a 
height that the authorities threat- 
ened to close the church the use 
of which was allowed the exiles, 
if unanimity were not restored ; 
whereupon Knox and his friends 
retired to Geneva. 



and clergy? What nnmber of persons are supposed to have perished in the 
flames in the persecaUon which now ensued ? *iNote ] Give an account of 
the divisions which arose amongst the Beformers who were driyen into 
eiile. 

7 1 . CHve a short account of some of the more distinguished Marian martyrs. 
Who was the first yiotim in Mary's reign ? When and where was Hooper 
bnrnt ? What were tha charges against him ? GiTe some account of the llTds 
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MAiT. was the first yictim whose blood cemented England's alliance 
^^^ with the pope. He was bunt in Smithfield on 

PMlir. A.D. 1665. the4th ofFebroary, 1566. —Next day fiooper, 
Bishop of GloQcester, was removed from London to that 
city, where he was bnmt on the 9th of February, for denying 
the corporal presence, and refusing to separate from his wife. 
The wood was green, and he snffered prolonged agonies with 
admirable constancy. — On the same day Eawland Taylor 
was burnt at Hadleigh, Suffolk, of which place he was rector. 
— Bishop Ferrar suffered in the market-place of Carmarthen, 
on the 30th of March. — John Bradford, committed to prison 
on the charge of exciting a disturbance which he had in fact 
assisted to allay, when Bonner's chaplain attacked the mea- 
sures of Edward's reign at St. Paul's, was brought to the 
stake in Smithfield, after fruitless attempts to make him 
recant,^ on the 1st of July. — The history of Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley is a common one.^^Thanuu Cranmer 
was bom at Aslacton, Nottinghamshire, in 1489. He was 
educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he obtained 
a fellowship, which he vacated by marriage. His wifa, 
however, died in a short time, when he was re-elected 
Fellow of Jesus College, and charged by the University 
with the examination of candidates for the Divinity degree. 
When the plague visited Cambridge in 1629 he retired with 
two of his pupils to the house of their father at Waltham 
Cross, and was there introduced to Henry YUI., as 
recorded in the foregoing pages. In 1633 he succeeded 
Warham as Archbishop of Canterbury. Hugh Latimer^ 



of Cranmer, EMleyt m' Latimer, and of tbe proeeediagt against tban In tbs 
reign of Mary. Upon what charge were tbey first Imprlcooed ? Wbat were 
tbe qaestion* submitted to them in the dispatation at Oxford ? VfblGhof the 
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bom at Tharcaston, Leicestershire, in 1470, was a disciple habt. 
of Bilney*s in Cambridge : upon Anne Boleyn's elevation ^^' 
to the throne, he was appointed one of her chaplains, and 
afterwards raised to the bishopric of Worcester, which he 
resigned on the passing of the ^^ Six Articles," and never 
could be induced to resume it. Nicholas Ridley was bom 
at Wilmontswick, Northumberland, in 1500, and in 1522 
graduated at Pembroke College, Cambridge, of which he 
subsequently became master. He became chaplain to 
Henry VHI., by whom he was promoted to the see of 
Rochester in 1547, and he was finally elevated to the see of 
London by Edward YL in 1550. Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Ridley were imprisoned on the accession of Mary on a 
charge of treason, for having favoured the cause of Lady 
Jane Grey ; but this charge was eventually commuted into 
one of heresy. After remaining some months in the Tower, 
where they read together the New Testament, and found 
therein no encouragement to the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, they were removed to Oxford, to attend a public 
disputation with the delegates of the University, under the 
presidency of Weston, Dean of Westminster, upon the 
following questions, which form the substance of four 
articles put forth by convocation as a test of heresy : — 

(1) Whether the natural body of Christ is really in the sacrament ? 

(2) Whether after consecration there remains any other substance 
than the body of Christ? 

(8) Whether in the mass there is a sacrifice and propitiation for the 
sins both of the living and the dead? 

^^ Cranmer disputed on the 16th of AprU, 
1554, Ridley on the 17th, and Latimer on the 



Beformers took the lead? What line of argoment did Bidley take? How 
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JUST. 

Pole. 
Paul IV, 



l8th. An impartial hearing was oat of the question : 
tannts, hisses, and i>ersonal insults sappliedt to the domi- 
nant party the place of argument. ^^It was. one of those 
cowardly contests," says Professor Blunt, " * nbi tu ciedis, 
ego y apulo tantum ; ' where one strikes, and the other must 
be content to be smitten.'' The glory of the contest rested 
with Ridley, rather than the other two: throughout he 
adhered to one line of argument, explaining all the authori- 
ties advanced against him of the spiritual presence only. 
Two days after the last disputation, all three were brought 
to St. Mary's Church, and declining to recant were con- 
demned as heretics. But their execution was delayed, in 
the case of Latimer and Ridley for eighteen months, and 
in that of Cranmer for five months longer still, trhich time 
they employed in promoting the glory of God and the 
good of their generation.* Indeed, the sentence had been pra- 
nonnced without authority, for there was no statute in force 
which made a denial of transubstantiation penal. It was 
requisite, therefore, that proceedings should commence 
anew: accordingly on the 12th of September 
1555, Cranmer appeared at St. Mary's before 
Bishop Brooks, of Gloucester, sitting as papal legate, and 
at the close of the proceedings was cited to appear at Rome 
within eighty days, this formality being necessary before a 
metropolitan could be condemned. Latimer and Ridley 
were cited before papal delegates on the 30th of September ; 



A.D. 1656. 



* After their condemnation, 
liatimer and Kidley were com- 
mitted to the custody of private 



persons, but Cranmer was kept 
m the prison called Bocardo, at 
Oxford. 



lonir did tbe biahops sanrlYO the dlscnssion ? Why was their execntion 
delayed ^ Give an account of tbe burning of Latimer and Bidley. Wiitt 
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and continniDg inflexible, were condemned and prononnced 
excommnnicate. On the 16th of October, they were for- 
mally degraded ; and on the following morning conducted 
to the place of suffering in the town ditch, opposite Balliol 
CoUege, where they were bnmt, Latimer exclaiming when 
the lighted faggot was applied, '^Be of good comfort, 
Master Ridley, and play the man : we shall this day, by 
God's grace, light such a candle in England as, I trust, 
shall never be put out."* Meanwhile the last sands of 
Cranmer were rapidly running out. Long before the eighty 
days allowed for his appearance at Home had expired, 
letters arrived authorizing his condemnation and delive- 
rance to the secular arm ; and on the 14th of December he 
was degraded by Bonner and Thirlby with much brutality. 
Had Cranmer been led at once to the stake, he would 
doubtless have crowned a consistent testimony by an 
honourable martyrdom. But his enemies endeavoured, 
too successfully, to prevail upon him to sign a recantation. 
All at once an unusual interest was manifested in him by 
the University authorities; he was invited rom his gloomy 
prison of Bocardo to the mansion of the Dean of Christ- 
church, where hopes were held out that the queen only desir- 
ed such a retractation as might justify her in extending 
to him the clemency she earnestly desired to exercise. 
To these things were added the entreaties of his former 



Mabt. 

Pole. 

Paul IV. 



* Julius Palmer, Fellow of 
Magdalene College, Oxford, an 
obstinate asserter of RomiBh prin- 
ciples, witnessed the death of 



Latimer and Ridley, and their 
fortitude and faith led to his 
conversion. He was burnt as a 
heretic in July, 1556. 



down the memonble dying word^ of Latimer. * [Note^l What wai the effect of 
the death of Latimer and Ridley upon Julias Palmer H Gi?e a brief account of 
Cranmer doilog the ndgn of Mary. What is the date of his ezeoution/ 
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Maet. friend, Thirlby ; and the consequence was that his resolntion 
Pole. gg^^Q y^Qj^ gjj^j jjg signed various documents retracting all 
he had taught contrary to the doctrines and authority of 
the Roman see. All this while preparations were going 
on for his execution; and, with a duplicity which is a fit 
consummation of the whole, he was kept in ignorance of 
his intended fate until almost the hour of his immolation. 
On the 21st of March, 1556, the very day of 
* * his execution, his eyes were opened by a visit 

from Dr. Cole, Provost of Eton, who furnished him with 
the usual preliminary to an execution in the shape of fifteen 
crowns to give to the poor. He was informed that his re- 
cantation must be read in public, and was conducted to St. 
Mary's Church, where, after a sermon from Cole, his 
confession was to be made. At the conclusion of the sermon 
Cranmer rose, and having prayed and addressed some 
words of exhortation to the people, pronounced a summary 
of his faith, utterly renouncing the recantations into which 
he had been deceived, ^' as things written with my hand 
contrary to the truth which I thought in my heart, and 
written for fear of death, and to save my life, if it might be. 
And forasmuch as my hand offended, writing contrary to 
my heart, my hand shall first be punished therefore ; for, 
may I come to the fire, it shall be first burned." Upon this 
he was hurried to the place already consecrated to the 
memory of Latimer and Ridley, amidst reproaches and 
insults. When the flames began to ascend, stretching forth 
his right hand he held it therein, ofttimes repeating, ^' this 



state the drcnmBtancei which Immediately preceded It, and write down his 
memorable declaration before he was led to the stake. Briefly relate the clr» 
camstances which attended his execation. 
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unworthy right hand, this onworthy right hand I^' so long sa hakt. 

his voice would sa£fer him ; and using the words of Stephen, „ *^ * 

** Lord Jesns receive my spirit," in the greatness of the 

flame he gave up the ghost. Thus perished Cranmer, nobly 

redeemmg in death the irresolation that clouded the latter 

years of his life. 

-, , ^ 72. Few men have received harder 

Cranmer 8 ) ^ . , ^ 

p. V measure from postenty than Cranmer. 

'' Romanists, smarting under the overthrow 
of their system^ have loaded his memory with indiscriminate 
abuse. And even Protestants have thought more of his 
subserviency under Henry, and of his recantations under 
Mary, than of the firmness he showed repeatedly under 
both, and of his great services to the cause of scriptural 
Christianity. The truth is, that his convictions were slowly 
and cautiously formed, and that ne had not the nerve with 
which some men are blessed. Yet it is not just to condemn 
him as wanting in moral firmness ; for we find him challeng- 
ing the Roman hierarch to discuss the papal power in the 
very seat of its existence ; arguing against his sovereign's 
tyrannical statute of the ^' Six Articles ;" refusing to fly in 
the hour of peril ; and repudiating the charge of compliance 
with popery, on the accession of its known and zealous 
upholder. To his private worth even his enemies are 
compelled to bear testimony ; while his readiness to forgive 
private injuries gave rise to the saying, *^ do my lord of 
Canterbury an iU turn, and he will be your friend for life." 
Professor Blunt defends him from the charge of Puritanism 



72. Qlre • abort aoeonnt of Crantner's charaeter. Show that he was not 
wantlnff in moral Brmneas, and that he was unfairly claimed by the PuritaDS. 
To whom is the Charcb principally indebted for her formalaries and articles ? 



PflW IV. 
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Vast, by referring to his resolate opposition even to the king^s 
'^^ letter of recommendation that the ceremonies used in con- 
secration might be dispensed with in the particular ease of 
Hooper ; to the omission in his translation of the catechism 
of a passage in the Latin text, reflecting upon certain 
mysteries which at a very early period were caviare to the 
Poritan ; and to the spirit that pervades the whole sermon 
on " the Keys*' in the same catechism, wherein is a warning 
against "false and privy preachers, which privily creep into 
cities, and preach in comers, having none anthority, nor 
being called to the office.*^ It is to Cranmer, nnder €U)d, 
that the Chnrch is indebted for those sound formularies and 
articles which identify her with scriptural and primitive 
antiquity. 

73. The leading Reformers had either 

"^ j. perished or gone mto exile,* when the un- 

^^' * happy queen ended a reign of continued 

disaster, on the 17th of November, 1558. 

A.D. 1568. Cardinal Pole, her chief religious adviser, 

followed her to the grave within sixteen hours of her own 

decease ; and thus was England delivered from bonds which 

it is fervently to be hoped will never again be cast round 

her. But for the cruelties to which her ill-informed aeal, no 

less than her chosen counsellors, impelled her, Mary might 

have claimed respect, if not affection, '* She was," says 

Burnett, " a lady of great vu'tues : she was strict in her 

religion to superstition : her temper was much corrupted by 



•With the exception of Sir I who .'recanted. 
John Cheke, the late king's tator, | 



73. When did Qaeen Mary die? QiTO a short account of her character 
and proceedings. 
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melancholy ; and the many cross accidents of her life 
increased this to a great degree.'' In one thing Mary nn^ 
donbtedly contrasts favonrably with the secular promoters 
of the Reformation. She abhorred sacrilege ; and restored 
all the Church property retained by the crown in the shape 
of first-fmits, tenths, &c. All her habits were those of a 
professed and sincere devotee. Bat her reign was a reign 
of terror, and her sangcunary zeal against alleged heresy has 
naturally enough supplied the epithet by which she is dis- 
tinguished in the calendar of English sovereigns. She 
suffered the barbarity of Romanism to be so displayed that 
moderate people revolted from a religion which spake of 
peace, but shed blood like water upon the earth. Hence, 
bonfires were lighted in the streets before Mary was cold, 
snd tables spread for merry-making in honour of her 
successor. 



Maet. 

Pole. 

Pond IV, 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE REIGK OF ELIZABETH. 



74. On Mary's demise, her half-sister, elbabith. 
Elizabeth, ^succeeded amid the acclamations p<*^i^* 
of aU except the bigots, who felt that the 
reign of terror was closed. She had con- 
formed to Romanism in the late reign, when non-compliance 



Accession ^ 

of 
Elizabeth, 



74. What religion did EllMbetb profon In tbe Utter yean of ICary'sirelgn 
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EuiABiTH. might have endangered her life. Bat her anti-Romanist 
Paia jr. feelings were indicated on her accession by the refusal of 
her hand to Bonner ; by the gratification with which she 
received a Bible on her procession throagh London ; and 
by the appointment of eight Mends *of the Reformation 
(one of whom was Cecil, afterwards Lord Borghley,) npon 
her conncil. Yet she resolved to proceed with circnm- 
spection in her dealings with a divided people. For 
instance, at her coronation,* on the 16th of Jannary, 
1669, she partook of the mass, Romanism 
being then the religion of the country ; she 
silenced all preachers, whether Protectant or Romanist, 
until the meeting of parliament ;t she at first refused, but 
at last conceded, the marriage of the clergy. ** She offends 
the zealots of both parties, for she openly espouses the 
cause of neither ; but she makes that party her own which 
represents the sober, the stable, the somewhat phlegmatic 
good sense of the English people."} 

75. Parliament met ten days after the 
queen's coronation, a\id one of its earliest 
proceedings was the passing an act for 
restoring first-fruits and tenths to the 



The Act of ] 
Supremacy^ 



• Oglethorpe, Bishop of Car- 
lisle, officiated at the ceremony, 
tiie other bishops having declined 
to take part in it. 

t Any other service than the 
Bpmish, which was vet authorised 
by law, was forbidden ; but the 



litany, the Lord's prayer, the 
creed, the decalogue, and the 
epistle and gospel, were admitted 
in English. 

f BIunt*s Sketch of the Reform- 
aAim in England^ p. 301. 



How did she manifest her feelings on her accession? Give some instances of 
the caation with which she proceeded. *[Ifote}. By whom was she crowned ? 
75. Name some of the proceedioga taken by toe parliament soon after 
Elisabeth's coronati<>n. By what act was the Cbarch of England Anally 
B«puated from that of fiome? What title was sabstltoted for that of " Head 
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A 7* leeQ crown, from which eight bishops were the eluabrh. 
' only dissentients. The laws which had for- ^"^^ ^^' 
merlj been made with the concnrrence of the Church in the 
reigns of Henry and Edward were also restored. The Act 
of Supremacy was also passed : it imposed npon persons 
taking office, or ecclesiastical preferment, that they wonld 
respect the ecclesiastical sapremacy which the constitntion 
vested in the Crown: bat the title of "Head of the 
Cfaorch,^* which had caused many disputes, was omitted, 
and that of ''Supreme Groyemor'' substituted, as less 
liable to be misunderstood. Most of the parochial clergy 
took the oath of supremacy; but many deans, heads of 
colleges, and prebendaries refused it, and were con- 
sequently deprived. The,whole episcopal bench, with the 
exception of Kitchin, Bishop of Llandaff, also refused the 
oath, and fourteen bishops were, therefore, ejected from 
their sees. The leniency shown to the ejected bishops con- 
trasted strongly with the measure dealt out to the Fro- * 
testant prelates deprived, degraded, and burnt, under 
Mary's administration. With the exception of two or 
three, who were imprisoned for threatening the queen with 
excommunication, not a shadow of harshness was shown 
against them. Even the cruel Bonner, instead of receiving 
the due reward of his atrocities, was permitted to live 
luxuriously in a prison, which proved to him a refuge from 
the rage of an indignant people. 

76. The Act of Uniformity, passed by 
An Act of \ Elizabeth's first parHament, enjoined the 
Uniformiiy. ) ^^^^^^^ ^^ of the Book of Common 



of the Gbnreh?'* How was the oeth of sapremacy recdred? How many 
bishops were ejected in conseqaence tit their refusal to take that oath, and 
what condaet was obserred towards them T 
76. When was the Act of Uniformity pasaed, and what did It eiijolnt 
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PmALV, 



1569. 



Prayer in the ^public services, npon pain of 
imprisonment and depriyation. There was 
some discussion as to which of the two books of Edward 
YI. should be adopted ; but at length the second was fixed 
upon. And parliament accordingly commanded it to be 
used with some slight alterations nine, temporal peers and 
the Bomish prelates opposing it. The alterations were the 
following : — 

(1) In the LUamfj the petition "from the tyranny of the Bishop of 
Rome and all his detestable enormities, Good Lord, deliver ns,** was 
expunged, and prayers for the queen and clergy, together with the 
collect, " Oh God, whose nature and property," &c., and the blessing 
from 2 Cor. xiii. 14, were added at the end. 

(2) In the Communion Office, at the delivery of the elements 
the ancient form retained in King Edward's first book, and that 
which was substituted in its stead in the second, were united, and 
a declaration in which kneeling was affirmed not to imply a real 
presence a( Christ's natural body and blood was omitted. 

The amended book came into use on the Feast of St. 

John the Baptist next ensuing.* 

J 77. The convocation vainly endeavoured 
3 to make a stand for the papal faith in the 

first year of Elizabeth's reign, having drawn up a solemn 
profession of belief in some important par- 
ticulars, digested under five articles. Of 

these^ the first three, affirming the real presence, tran- 



AJ). 1559. 



* After some changes in the 
reigns of James I. and Charles 
n., both houses oi Convocation, 



on the 20th of December, 1661, 
subscribed to the idiole liturgy 
as it now stands. 



Which'of the Books of Common Prayer was adopted in Elizabeth's rdgn? By 
whom was the nse of it opposed ? Mention the alterations that were made In 
It. When did the amended book come into nse ? •{Note,} What is the 
date of the final revision of the liturgy ? 
77. What was the condaa of Gonrocalion in the first year cf Eliztketh's 
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substantiation, and the propitiatory character of the mass, £i.i2abbt 
are the same that had been denied by Cranmer and his ^^^ ^^* 
friends at Oxford. The fonrth is an assertion of the 
papal supremacy. The fifth maintains that to the clergy 
alone belongs the right of determining matters of faith 
and discipline. These articles were presented by Bonner 
to the .Lord Keeper Bacon, but no notice was taken of 
them. Nor did convocation continne its activity, bat 
was soon dissolved. A disputation was also held about 
the same time between select champions on the Protestant 
and Bomish sides; but the affau: ended amidst mutual 
accusation. 

. . . 78. A royal visitation was one of the 
i expedients adopted for the re-establishment 

D of sound religion. Accordingly, commis- 

I ^\ ^1 yl 
* * sioners were appointed on the 24th of Junci 

1559, for the purpose of inspecting ecclesiastical affairs, 

regulating the marriage of the clergy, explaining the oath 

of supremacy, enforcing the regulations promulged for 

governing the Church, substituting communion tables for 

altars, directing the use of the. habJts, &c. 

^ . , 79. It became a matter of immediate p-rfc«r 

Consecration ) . ^ i . u xi,. i, r 

r. ry I. f iiecessity to replenish the ranks of an 

•^ * ' episcopacy reduced by the numerous 

deprivations consequent upon the Act of Supremacy. 

Matthew Parker, who had been Master of Corpus Christi 

College, Cambridge, and Dean of Lincoln, but was 



reiffn ? Explain the natare of the articles drawn np by conToeatlon at this 
period. What effect did they prodnce ? What was the resnlt of a dispatation 
hetweea Protestant and Bomanlst champions at this time ? 

78. What was the object of the risiution appointed at the beginning of 
Elizabeth's reiffn ? 

79. To whom was the see of Canterbnry entrusted on Qneen Elizabeth's 
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eluabrh. deprived in the reign of Mary, was consecrated Arch- 



Parker. 
Paul I r. 



A.D. 1669 



bishop of Canterbury, of the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1559, by Barlow, (Bishop of Bath and 
Wells), Scory (Bishop of Chichester), Coverdale (Bishop 
of Exeter), and Hodgkins (Snffragan of Bedford),* ac- 
cording to king Edward's ordinal. It has been sought to 
establish informality with reference to this transaction, 
by a trumpery story of a farce of a consecration at the 
Nag's Head, Cheapside, where it was usual for "the 
dean of Arches and the civilians to refresh themselves 
after any confirmation of a bishop." The tale is, that 
a chaplain of Bonner's peeped through the key-hole, and 
saw the bishops-elect kneel down, whereupon Scory 
placed a Bible upon their heads, and they rose up 
bishops; and this, it is aflGbmed, was all the ordination 
they had. This idle tale was first published more than 
forty years after the consecration, by a Jesuit named 
Holywood; but the Earl of Nottingham, who had wit- 
nessed Parker's formal consecration, at once contradicted 
it. After Parker's consecration, the bench of bishops 
was soon occupied by able and upright men, among whom 
were Grindal, Bishop of XiOndon, Cox (the late king's 
tutor). Bishop of Ely, Sandys, Bishop of Worcester, and 
Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury. 



* Kone of these were actually 
beneficed at the time ; bat they 
had all received episcopal conse- 



cration, and were deprived of 
their sees in Mary's time. 



accession? By whom was he consecrated ? *[iro(«] Wers thess prvlatss 
henefieed at the tlone P What is meant by the story of the "Nsff'a Head ?* 
Show that it has no foandation. Name some of the bishops appoiiifead alt« 
Parker's consecration. 



FarMr. 
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JeweVs Challenges , ^' ^<>^''^^'>]' f««h°P of Salii- e.»«™; 
«nd^»ofo«,. j bnrjr, was an exile m Mary's reign. "— ' 

In a sermon at Paurs cross, after the 
accession of Elizabeth, he strennously d^ied the antiqmty 
of Romish tenets, and sabseqaently challenged the most 
learned of that party, in no less than twenty-seven points 
of difference, commencing with private masses, and end- 
ing, with the position that ^ignorance is the mother of 
devotion/^ to prodace any one sufficient sentence oat of 
'any ancient father, or general conncil, or Scriptore, or 
example from the primitive Chnrch, declarative of the 
Bomish view. This was followed by his celebrated 
Apologtffor the Church of England^ which received the 
^-^ sanction of convocation in 1662, and had 
more cffiect in confirming the Reformation 
ihan any other book ever published. It repels in the 
outset the ealnmnieSF with which the Reformation had 
been assailed as heretical and schismatical, showing that 
we had rather returned to the state of the primitive 
Church than occasioned' a schism, and that the innova- 
tion with which we were charged was only a rejection of 
modem errors introduced by the Chureh of Rome. 

Review of the ^ ^^' ^® convocation, assembled by 

A .' 1 [ desire of the queen, completed in 1662 

the work of restoration by authoiising 

- iisfio *^® second Book of Homilies, and De^a 

Nowell's catechism as a manual for popula- 

instrnction; and impressing its sanction on the Articles 



I 80. Who was John Jewel ? What was his eondact upon the acoeaslonot 

Elisabeth ? Give a short accoont of bia *' ApoIoRy.*' 
t 81. When, and 1^ what acts, did conybcation complete the work of restor*- 
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BusABBTB. of Seligion, rednced from forty*two to thirty-nine. The 
Parker, last four of Granmer's articles on the following points 

Pimir. ^i) that the resurrection of the dead is not passed 
already; (2) that th&sools of men deceased do not perish 
with their bodies ; (3) that the millenium is a fable ; and 
(4) that all men are not to be saved at last, were omitted ; 
and the article on the Holy Ghost (the 6th) was added. 
There were also minor omissions and emendations, deriyed 
from the Confession of Wittemberg, like the Confession 
of Augsburg a Lutheran document. The articles were 
again approved by convocation in 1571| and ordered to 
be subscribed by all the clergy. ^<The true key to the 
right understanding of the articles," says Frofessw Blunt, 
*<is not so much the doctrine of Calvin,* as of the school- 
men; the controversy lying chiefly between the Protest- 
ant and Roman Chatholie: thus, the article of 'Original 
Sin' (ix) is urged with a reference to the scholastic 
dogma, that original sin was a mere defect of original 
righteousness, the latter being a quality superinduced, 
and not ' the fault and cormption of the nature of every 
man ' — the article of ^ Works before Justification* (xiii.) 
with a similar view to another theory of the subtle doc- 
tors, that by a certain meritorious meetness, a priori^ 



* John Calvin was bom at 
Noy«a in Picardy in 1509, stu- 
died Bomish theology at Paris, 
and settled as a professor of 
divinity at Creneva, where he 
founded the presbyterian form 



of religion. He died m 1564. 
The five points of Calvinism are 
— (1) Predettinadtm, (2) On- 
ginal m. (3) Pariicutar reekmp- 
tUm, (4) ImtUHbU grace. (5) 
PmtmHranee of the Samit. 



tlon? What chingn were made In the artklet of rellRion ? Deseribetbe 
articles tbat were omitted, and that which was added. From what soaree ware 
some minor ehangea derivad? What key can moat readily anlock the tree 
meaning of the articles ? Instance this In the articles on ** Original Siii,*aiid 
on ** ^ orks before Jaittflcatton.** 
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for the reception of God's grace, the party claimed it as eluabeth. 
a right, de congruo, * * Hence, they were not in- t^"^^* 

Pitts IV 

tended to determine the peculiar points of Galvinistic con- 
troversy either way, bat for the avoiding of controveray, 
and the establishing of concord.'* 

62. There was no schism in England 

^ , . y for many years of Elizabeth^s reign : all 

Schismatics. J ^, "^ , u- a - ^x. 

the people worshipped in the same 

chnrehes and acknowledged the same pastors. Bat at 
length in 1569, Pope Fins Y. issned a ball of excommu- ^u' ^* 
nication agunst the queen and her supporters, absolved 
her subjects from their allegiance, bestowed her dominions 
upon the king of Spain, and declared that those who 
obeyed her for the futnre should be excommunicated. 
Upon this, those who feared the wrath of the pope began 
to withdraw from the public services of the Church, and 
the year 1570 may be fixed as the period 
* when the members of the Roman Church 
first formed themselves into a distinct sect in this king- 
dom. Priests and Jesuits, sent from abroad to pervert 
the people, fomented the separation ; the pope concerted 
plans with foreign princes for the dethronement of the 
queen ; and secret plots were continually hatched against 
the queen's life. Who, then, can blame the government 
of Elizabeth for making it treasonable to acknowledge 
the authority of the pope in this kingdom ? Some 
few Romanists, most of whom, like Story, a worthy 



8S. Did scMsni ftrite tn the early yMrsof Elisabeth's reign? Wben did 
Pope Pins V. Issae his ball of exoommnnication against the qaeen ? Wben 
did tbe adherents of the Cbarch of Home flrst form themselves into a distinct 
sect in this eonntrjr f What was the condnct of tbe leading. Romaniats, and 
what steps were taken againat them ? 

T 2 
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EiazAsszn. associate of Bonner, were engaged in treasonable practices^ 
Parker, ^g^ ^ actiYely employed in reconciling Englisbmen to 
' a power incompfitlble witb civU government^ were ex- 
ecuted ; but it was for their politics, not foe their foith, 
that they suffered. 

V p. ', 83. The Paritan separation dates from 

oriodai. : i, . . I the same year as the Romish, schism.. It 



.} 



Puritanism, i ^ , .^ . - ^, m . 4;r , 

took Its rise from the exiles m Mary's 

A i\ tnffk ^^^^» ^^^ having acquired during their 
*^ * foreign residence a taste for the doctrines 
and dilscipline of Calvin and Zningle, upon their return 
endeavoured to reform the Church upon a Genevan model. 
<They declaimed against her as infected with popish errors 
•And superstitions, objecting to episcopacy, set forms of 
prayer, surplices, instrumental music, chanting, the ring in 
miarriage^ bowing at the name of Jesus, &c. They were 
apposed And punished by Elizabeth, and by Archbishops 
Whitgifk and Bancroft ; and 'nhe judicious Hooker,'* In his 
'immortal exposition of the principles of the Reformation, 
happily convicted them of their destructive opinions. 

94. The leader of the nonconformlBt party 
Thomas | .^ Cambridge was Thomas Cartwright, a 
Uartwnghtj ^^^^^ ^^ Trinity, of which college Whit- 
gift was the head. He visited Geneva, and having there 
imbibed Calvinistic principles, he was on his return elected 
by the puritanical party to the office of Lady Margaret's 



S3. What to the date of the Pnritan eeparation ? Whence did It take Its 
riae? To what doctrinea and dleoipUiM did the Poritana ol^t? By whom 
vera thry opponcd and refated. 

84. Who was the leader of the paritan party in Cambridffe in EllMbeth'i 
jeiKH ? Oive a short account of him. By whom wm the flcst EngUah pres- 
bytery organized ? 
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Reader of DiyMty, and became the leader of the discip- SlisIbeth. 
Hnadan paritans, openly lectormg agitlnst episcopacy, the ^^'^^^' 
Htnrgy, and the habits. The master of his own college 
opposed him ; and, refasing to retract, he was eventually 
deprived of the office which he had abased. In connection 
with some of the suspended clergy of the metropolis, h$ 
appears to have been engaged in organizing the first £ng« 
lish presbytery at Wandsworth, in 1572. 
Tlu ProDhe- ^^' ^^^^^^^^^^^ reign, derical meet* 
«#;»/,» r *"8* '^^^ ^®^^ "^ several dioceses, nnder 
the patronage of the bishops, for the dis» 
ctission of theology and the expounding of Scripture. 
These meetings were termed Pntphesyings^ fix>m St. PaaPs 
expression (1 €or. xiv. 31), *'*• Ye may sH prophesy^ one by 
dne, that all may learn, and all may be comforted.'* Hiey 
excited the queen's displeasure, as calculated to encourage 
too much freedom of reli^ous discussion, and as tending 
prbbftbly to raise questions toncbing her supremacy ; she 
therefore ordered that they should be suppressed, Grlndal^ 

AT\ Mifa ^^^ ^*^ J°®^ succeeded Parker in the pri* 
' * * macy, conceiving that thoJFVop^es^n^^ might, 
under proper regulations, both tend to edify the people, 
and supply deficiencies of learning amdngst the clergy 
themselves, somewhat freely expostulated with the qneenf 
who therefore deprived him for a time, and never again 
admitted him to her favour. The Ftaphesyinga were 
aoppressed ; and Grindal was nominally restored to his 
see several years afterwards. 



85. What do yoa undereUnd by the Prophetying$} State Blisabeth't 
tentlmeiiti with regard to tliem. What pAiC did Archbishop Qrlndal take 
euuoeruing them, and with what reaalt? 
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^LizAftSTB. 86. Whitgift, Master, of Trinity College, 

wbitgift. The Three | Cambridge, succeeded Grindal in the pri- 

macy in looS. He was a consistent oppo- 
nent of Puritanism, and had furthered the queen's views as 
regarded the Prophesymgi, One of bis earliest acts was 
A T) 1 Mk± theissne of three articles, afterwards embodied 
in the 36th canon, which the clergy, were 
required to subscribe, namely, (1) the royal supremacy; 
(2) a declaration that the book of Common Prayer con- 
taineth nothing contrary to the Scripture, with an engage- 
ment to use no other form of Divine Service ; and (3) the 
conformity of the thirty-nine articles to the Word of God. 
Following this up, he required the administration of the 
oath ex officio to suspected clergymen. These proceedings 
excited great opposition, and many clergymen who refused 
to comply were suspended. A great deal of violence was 
shown, and scurrilous attacks upon episcopacy were pab- 
lished, one of which, under the title of Martin McurprelaU, 
made a great noise, and led to the imprisonment of Cart- 
wright. 

^, -r T .»v 87. Towards the close of the 16th 
The Lambeth) ^ ., . a ^ 

, I century the controversy upon predestina- 

^ tion advanced to a great height, especially 
Jin Cambridge. Dr. Whitaker, Master of St. John's College, 
was the head of the Calvinistic party, and from his pen pro- 
ceeded the nine articles known as the Lambeth Articles, 

a i\ 1RQK ^^^^ ^ ^ 1^^^ ^y ^^ assembly of divines 
* at the archiepiscopal residence, over which 



86. Bj whom vm ArchbUhop Orindal ineetadcd? OWe mi Mceaolttf 
his Mrlj prooeedincs in the primftcj ? 

87. When were the Lambeth Articles agreed to, and what was the origin 
of them ? State the principal features of them. Were thejr ever adopted by 
the Chnrch ? 



E^abeth.'] 
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OmenirilL 



AJ). 160S. 



Archbishop Whitgift presided. Two of the principal of eusabbtb. 
these articles were — WMigiffc 

(1) God, from eternitj, hath, predestinated some to life ; hath repro- 
bated some to death. 

(2) Tlie number of the predestinate is preordained and certain, 
and can neither be increased nor diminished. 

The queen disapproved of these articles, and they were 
never adopted by the Church. 
- . . , 88. Elizabeth closed a long and prosperous 

TPV hih \ '^^ ^^ March 24, 1603, and was succeeded 
by James YI. of Scotland, called James I of 
England. In her reign was completed that 
great and happy change concerning which 
we cannot do better than adopt the eloquent words 
of Professor Blant • : — "To the Reformation we owe 
it that, in the general advance of science, and the 
general appetite for inquiry, the religion of the land 
has been placed in a position to require nothing but a 
fair field and no favour, in order to assert its just pre- 
tensions. We are here embarrassed by no dogmas of 
corrupt and unenlightened times, still riveted upon our 
reluctant acceptance by an idea of papal or synodical 
infallibility ; but stand with the Bible in our hands, pre- 
pared to abide by it when rightly interpreted, because fur* 
nished with evidences for its truth (thanks to the Reform- 



* The same eminent writer 
enumerates as defects imputed to 
the Reformation (1) a want of 
eodesiaatical discipline; (2) an 



insufficient provision for the edu- 
cation of the people ; and (8) an 
inadequate support for the lower 
orders of the clergy. 



' 88. Give tbe date of tbe death of Queen Ellsabetti. ^NoU ] In what 
respect wm the Reformation defeetife ? Giye a sammtry of the beneflts of 
tlie Refomwtlon. 



BuzABiTH. stion for this also !) which appeal to the understanding 
.Wbitgut. ^|^]j confidence ; so that no man competently acquainted 
^ * with them need shrink from the encounter of the infidel, 
or feel for a moment that his faith is put to shame by his 
philosophy. Infidelity there may be in the country, for 
there will eyer be men who wUl not trouble themselves to 
examine the grounds of their religion, and men who will 
not dare to do it ; bat how far more intense woold it have 
been, and more dangerous, had the spirit of the times been, 
in other respects, what it is, and the Reformation yet to 
come ; religion yet to be exonerated of weights which sunk 
it heretofore in this country, and still sink it in countries 
around us ; inqairy to be resisted in an age of curiosity ; 
opinions to be bolstered up (for they may not be retracted) 
in an age of incredulity ; and pageants to be addressed to 
the senses, instead of arguments to the reason, in an age 
which at least calls itself profound I As it is, we have 
Nothing to conceal ; nothing to evade ; nothing to impose : 
the reasonableness, as well as righteoosness, of oar reformed 
faith recommends it ; and whatever may be the shocks it 
may have to sustain from scoffs, and doubts, and clamour, 
and licentionsness, and seditious tongues, and an absurd 
press, it will itself, we doubt not, prevail against them all, 
and save, too (as we trust), the nation which has cherished 
it from the terrible evils, both moral, social, and political, 
that come of a heart of unbelief." *' 

* Blonf B 52»feA of the Reformation in England, pages 325, et 9eq, 
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CHAPTER VII. 



EVENTS SUBSEQUENT TO THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH TO 
THE FINAL REVISION OF THB LITURGT. 

TheHampim Court) ^^' ^^^ ^^^^^^^"^ ^^ •^*°^'' ^- t™]^ 
n^A -«..- Y of the house of Stuart, excited the WhUgift. 

{yOflj6renC6, i Clement VIL 

' hopes of those who desired eccle- 
siastical changes, and a petition, called, from the number 
of names attached to it, the Millenary Petition^ was drawn 
np, praying for an amendment as regarded 

(1) The Church Service. They objected to the cross in bap- 
tism ; interrogatories to infants ; confirmation ; baptism by women ; 
the cap and surplice ; the ring in marriage ; bowing at the name of 
^Fesiis; oommunioi} wiQiout previous ^zamaation; the terms priest 
and absolution ; the reading of the Apocrypha, &c 
. <2> Ckureh MiniHert, Th^ pray^ that none but preaching 
ministers be admitted to the ministiy; that non-residency be not 
permitted; that subscription be not urged, except only to the arti- 
cles of religion and the king's supremacy, according to law. 

(8) Church Administration. They desired that bishops leave 
their oommendams; the abolition of pluralities; the restoration of 
impropriations annexed to biAoprics and colleges to preaching in- 
munbtots; the <:iiarging of lay impropriationa with a sixth or 
99v^th for derieal maintenance. 



89. What WII4 the occasion of the Hampton Conrt Conference, and what 
JtsrevoU? What was the Millenary Peritlon? State what were the ob- 
petitions Of the Paritana to the BstaMfahed ecclealastical system at the aooea- 
flion of Jamea L 
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Jamm I. (4) Church DiteipUne. They objected to excomxnanicatioii or 
Whltglft. censure bj « layman, or withont the j^astor's consent: certain 
Clement VJJI, £i)ases in the ecclesiastical courts; the too frequent use of the oath 
ex offidOy bj which men were forced to accuse themselyes ; the in- 
cautious granting of marriage licenses, without banns asked. 

In answer to this petition, James appointed a Conference 
between the Fnritans and the Church party, which was 
held at Hampton Court on January 14, 1608, and the two 
following days. The king himself acted as moderator : 
the established system was represented by Archbishop 
Whitgift, and Bishops Bancroft (London^, Matthew 
(Durham), Bilson (Winchester), &c. ; and the other side 
by Drs. Reynolds and Sparke from Oxford, and Mr. 
Enewstubbs and Mr. Chatterton from Cambridge. The 
alterations agreed to were inconsiderable They consisted 
principally of the omissions of two portions of the Apo- 
crypha, the close of the History of Susanna, and the story 
of Bel and the Dragon; the insertion in the liturgy of 
prayers and thanksgivings for special occasions ; and the 
forbidding of baptism by women, or by any except lawful 
ministers. 

^ ^ 90. Soon after the Hampton Court Con- 

The Canons. \ f^^^^^^ Archbishop AVhitgift died. He 

^^ was succeeded by Bancroft, by whose care 
^ the Church was proyided with a body of 

canons, 141 in number, collected out of preyious articles, 
injunctions, and synodical acts, in the reigns of Edward 
VL and Elizabeth. These canons were ratified by the 
king ; and such of them as have not become obsolete, or 



Bancroft. 



90. Who sncceeded WhlUift as ArchMihop of Canterbury ? When aai 
by whom weretbe present canons drawn np? 
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inoperatiye throagli counter-legislation, still continae to J^lxbs i. 
bind the clergy : but as they never receiyed parliamentary ^"«™'*« 
sanction, they are not binding on the laity, except where 
they accord with previous law. 

The Qunpowder^^ ^^' ^^® measures of the new reign 
m \ were distasteful, not only to the Puritans, 

* but to the Romanists also, for these 
anticipated increased toleration and favour from the son of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, instead of a renewal of statutes 
against the dangerous society of Jesuits. Under feelings 
of disappointment, they formed that scheme for blowing 
ATI lAAK np^ngy lords, and commons, known as the Pauiv. 

' " Gunpowder Treason." Catesby, Percy* 
Digby, and other desperate characters, were implicated in 
the plot, which was to have been carried into effect on the 
6th of November by Guide Fawkes. A. merciful Pro- 
vidence averted the design, by means of a mysterious 
letter of warning sent to Lord Monteagle, and Fawkes was 
apprehended just as everything was arranged for the ex- 
plosion. Two Jesuits, Garnet and Oldcom, were executed ; 
and two others, Grerard and Greenway, effected their 
escape. Garnet died apparently penitent; but the Roman 
Court, by canonising him on the faith of a pretended 
miracle, did its best to confound this diabolical plot with 
the evidences of transcendant sanctity. Certain statutes 
against the Romanists were subsequently passed ; and in 
order to distinguish between the traitorous and the loyal, 



91. What did the Romantnta expect apon tbe seoeselon of Jemes I ? 01t« 
an aeooont of the ** Qanpowder Trweon '* Wbat was the eooduet of tbe 
Roman Coart as reitardg one of the execated conspiretore ? What It the 
•* Oath of Allegiance," and when did it originate^ .SCata the papal decla- 
ration with regerd to it. 
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jAxfes I. tbe Oath of Allegiance was framed, which, without burden- 
Btncroft ^Qg i]^q conscience with the spiritnal sapremacy, required 
an abjoration of that *' damnable doctrine and position, as 
impioas and heretical, that princes excommnnicated or 
deprlTcd by the pope may be deposed or mnrdered by 
their subjects/* Pope Paul V. declared that this oath 
could not be taken ^' without the most evident and grievous 
iujary to Almighty God." 

Authorized Versicm l »2. A new translation of the 
of the Bible I ®^^® ^^ resolved on at the Hamp- 

^ ton Court Ck>nference ; and in the 

- year A. D. 1607, ibrty-seven leanied divines, 

'in obedience to a royal mandate issued in 

1604, commenced the work. They met at Westminster, 

Oxford, and Cambridge, and were divided into six classes, 

to each of which a particular portioh of the Sacred Yolnme 

was assigned, the translation being completed by every 

Individual separately, and then subjected to revision in 

common. Every book on completion was sent to each of 

the other classes, and the whole was finally revised by 

learned men not engaged in the translation. The work 

thus executed constitutes our present authorised English 

version of the Bible. It was published in 

* 1611, with a dedication to King James, and 

a learned preface written by Miles Smith, afterwards 

Bishop of Gloucester. 

^vTiod of\ ^^* ^ *^® ^^ ^^ James, religions dls- 

Dort \ ^'^^^^^ broke out amongst the Dutch, in 

consequence of what were deemed the schis- 



* 99. Oiv« Ml aoeooiit of ttia translation of the anthorixed Teriion of the 
Bible. In what year waa it publlahed P 
M. WlMl dUpaiea dlaturbed the peaee of the Datcb Proteatanta in the 
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znatlcal proceedings of their theological professor at Leyden, Jambs t. 
James Arminius, who^considered election^ so fer as it res- ^»«»«wft, 
pected individaals, to be altogether contingent upon haman ' 

condact, and divine grace to be neither irresistible wheQ 
offered, nor indefectible when possessed. With the yiew of 
settling these disputes betweeu the Arminians and the 
Calvinists, the Synod of Dordrecht, or Dort, was con- 
vened in 1619, the king sending four divines 
A.D. 1619. ^^ represent the English Church. The Cal- 
yinistic party prevailed, and it was determined 

(1) That election is an absolute and irreyersible decree of God to 
save a certain portion of the human race, while the rest are left to 
perish in their sins. 

(2) That the sacrifice of Christ is sttfficietU for the whole world, 
YiVLtefficietU only for the elect. 

(3) That the human will, Acuities, and affections are wholly de^ 
ipraved, and naturally incapable of originating any spiritual act. 

(4) That the saving grace of the Holy Spirit is in&Uibly efficacious 
in the elect. 

(5) That all such elect persons, freed from the dominion, though 
not fVom the power, of sin, shall be certainly preserved. 

These propositions formed the subject of the Qutn- 
qvarttcular Controversy^ which has not even yet termi- 
nated. 

Archbishop ) ^^' •^^'"^^ ^- ^^^^ ** Theobalds, March ^h^^^i. 
Laud \ ^^' 1625, and was succeeded by Charles I. Land. 
' From the day of Charles' accession, Liaud ^''*«» ^^^^- 
was the virtual director of the English Church, the aggran- 
disement of which was one of the great schemes of his life. 



reisn of Jaroet I ? Give an accoant of the Synod of Dort. What Was tbe 
Qainqoartfcnlar Controveri>y ? 

94. Qlve a Bhnrt sketch of the life and character of Archbishop Laud. 
YfhaXiruXbnBooko/Spvrtt? When was h first paubbed ? 
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Cbaussl jjjg father was a clothier at Reading, and he was bom 
„ ^ '. there in 1573. He was educated at Oxford, where he made 

Urban VIJJ, ' 

himself obnoxions to the Calvinistic party, at the head 
of which was George Abbot, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Ho became successively President of St. 
John's College, Dean of Gloucester, Bishop of St. David's, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Bishop of London, and, finally, 
Archbishop of Canterbury upon the disgrace of Abbot in 
1633. One of his earliest acts as primate was the republica- 
tion of the Booh of Sports, first issued by James I. in 
1618, which authorised certain games and pastimes on the 
Sabbath. Laud raised against himself numerous enemies by 
his irritability of temper, and his extreme notions of the 
royal prerogative and the supremacy of the Church ; and 
he was at length impeached by the Long Parliament ; com- 
innoetMi X, Quitted to the Tower in 1641 ; and beheaded on the 10th of 
January, 1645. 

The Star\ ^^' During the primacy of Laud, new 
Chamber i ^^S^^ w*s infused into the High Commission, 
' established in the reign of Elizabeth for the 
trial of ecclesiastical offenceS) whose criminal prosecutions 
were conducted in the more ancient Court of Star Chamber. 
This Court was originally the Privy Council itself, sitting 
in a room the celling of which was ornamented with stars. 
It was remodeled by Henry Yin. for the cognizance of 
official misdemeanours, without the assistance of a jury ; 
but its jurisdiction now extended to the enforcement of all 
royal proclamations^ and the punishment of all libels against 



90. Give an aeconnt of the Conrti of Uie High Cooimittion and of the 
Bur Cbunber. 
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aathority. In the reign of Charles I., it became so arbitrary CHAmiss i. 
and tyrannical as to destroy the liberty of the snbject. cioinrHx. 

Fifth Monarchy) ^^' A fanatical sect appeared daring '"•'^^* 
Men \ C'^™^®^'^ Protectorate, who consideit^d 

^ his assumption of power as an earnest 
of the foundation of the Fiftli Monarchy, which should suc- 
ceed to the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and Roman, and in 
which Jesus Christ should reign with the Saints on earth 
for the space Of a thousand years. Upon the restoration of j„„„ 
the royal family, a^party of these enthusiasts, headed by AUxandervir, 
one Venner, made a desperate insurrection in 
' the streets of London, which was put down 
with the slaughter of a great number of them. 
The Savoy ) »7' ^pon the restoration of Charles IL, 

Conference \ *^® "^^^ ^^ *^® ^°^ Parliament being 
' deemed void, episcopacy was restored, and 

the liturgy came again into use. The presbyterian divines, 
who expected such a modification of episcopacy as no 
reasonable presbyterian could object to, took alarm at this, 
and presented a petition to the king, to which the bishops 
replied ; and soon afterwards the king published a declara- 
tion, in which concessions in matters of discipline were 
made, and a commission promised for the revision of the 
liturgy. The promised Conference commenced its sittings 
at the Savoyy at the Bishop of London's residence, on 
1* tool -^P"^ ^^9 1661. There were twelve bishops 
on one side, and twelve presbyterian ministers 
on the other, with nine assistants on each side. Baxter, on 



96. Who "WtnttM Fifth lionar^limf 

Vi. What WM tba dale, tlia otijacc, and the revolt of the Savoy Conlbrence ? 
State the polnta whioh the prathjrteriaDf speelfled at actually ilnflBL 
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Cbaklu il tho part of the presbjterians, prepared a list of objeciioDs 
JuM. mid jiQ entirely new form of prayer ; and after disciission 

^ ^' spread over many weeks, the presbyterians specified the 

following eight points as actually mjul: — 

( 1 ) That no minister might baptize without using the cross. 

(2) That none might officiate who scrupled the surplice. 
(8) That none might communicate who declined to kneel. 

(4) That ministers were forced to pronounce aU baptized children 
regenerate by the Holy Ghost, whether they be offspring of Chris- 
tians or not. 
I (5) That ministers are obliged to decline the communion to the 

unfit. 

(6) That ministers are obliged to absolve the unfit, and in ab- 
solute terms. 

(7) That they are forced to give thanks for all whom they bury as 
those whom God hath in mercy taken to himself. 

(8) That none maybe a preacher that dare not subscribe that 
there is nothing in the tiloDunon Prayer, Ordination service, and 39 
Articles, that ia contrary to the Word of God. 

The commission expired on Jnly 24, 1661, and iht 
parties bad come to no agreement, except with regard to 
some small concessions in the liturgy. 
Final Eemim ) ^®- ^^® concessions made at the 
oftheLitarqv, r Savoy Conference were laid before oon' 

^ vocation, and the foUowing principal 
alterations were sanctioned :> — 

(11 The Attlharif0d Vertian of the Bible to be used, except in 

the Ten Commandments,, the Psalms, and the sentences in the 

Communion service. 

(2) The Qve prayers at the end of the Litany transfeired to the 
«• 

Morning and Evening Serviees. 



98. Ennmerste the chief alterations mada In the lltargy suhMqucnt to 
the MtTcQr Coaference.* Gtvo the date of ths conflrmattoo of the llmrgy in 
tiie form ia which it baa oomadown to us. 
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(8) The prayers for tlie Umber'Weeks, for the Parliament, and CsAiLai JL 
for AU Canditums qf Men ; the General Thanksgiving, and that Joxon. 
For BeMtaring PubHe Peace at Borne, were added. AkxanderVlI. 

(4:) Some new CoUeete were introduoed, changes made in others, 
and '^CSmrch'' substituted for ^Congregation." 

(5) The Exhortation in giving notice of the Communion was 
ordered to be read on the Sunday or some holiday before its admin-* 
istration, and persons were required to give notice of their inten- 
tion to communicate : the admonition against Trantubitantiation 
was also introduced. 

(6) The BafftiswMl Sirwee for ihoee (f Riper Years; the Form 
ef Prayer to be used at Sea ; and the last fiye prayers in the Ftn- 
atien ^f the Skkf were added: and the absolution of the sick was 
left to the curate's discretion. 

(7 The consent of the curate was required before Covfirmation, 
but the bishop might dispense with it; and C*nfirmation was not 
absolutely necessary for admission to the Communion, 

(8) In the Churehing qf Women the Psalme were changed, and 
the service might be read from the desk. 

(9) New-married people were exhorted, but not required, to re- 
ceive the Lord's Supper. 

(10; The Font to be placed at the discretion of the ordinary. 

(11) In the Catechism, the words "because they promise them 
botii by their sureties,*' d^c, were substituted for ^^yes, they do 
perform them by their sureties, who promise and vow them in their 
names, d^c." 

There were other slight changes and additions. They were 
subscribed by the convocation on December, 20, 1661, and 
confirmed by the king, the privy council, and the legisla- 
ture next year. This was the last revision of the liturgy, 
which was then left in the form in which it now stands. 
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.TAB BEFOBlCATtOK. 
APPENDIX. 



CHROKOLOGICAL TABLE. 



A.D. Valektikian III. 
449. The British Chui-ch over* 
thrown by the Saxons. 



596. 

69. 

671. 
784. 



ThIC HfiPTABCHY. 

An^ostine lands in tiie 
Isle of Thahet. 

Archbishop Theodore ar- 
rives in England. 

The Venerable Bede bom. 

The Venerable Bede dies. 



William 1,-^Oregory VIL 
1073. Hildebrand, or Gregory 
VII., ascends the papal 
throne^ and carries out 
the principles of the 
false Decretals. 

Edwari> l,^^Gregory X, 
1275. A statute passed for trying 
clerks cnarged with fe* 
lony by the civil power. 
1279. The statute of Mortmain 
passed. 

Ei>wABD II.— JoAn XXIU 
1824. Wickliffe bom. 

Edwabd III.— Cforoen* VL 

1351. The statute of Provisors 

passed. 

1352. Parties suing in, or ap- 

pealing to, the courts of 
the P6pe, made liable 
to the penalties of pra- 
mwdre,- The "Plough- 
man's Complaint'* ap- 
peared. 
Irmoceni VT, 

1856. Wickliffe publishes his 
first work, TJu LattAge 
qf the Church. 
Gregory XL 

1877. Pope Gregory XI. issues 
bulls ag^Qst Wickliffe. 
BiGHABD IL-^Papal Schim. 

1880. Wickliffe puts forth his 
translation of the Bible. 



AD. 

1384. Wickliffe di«s. 

1892. Parties procuring bulls, 
&c., from Home, made 
liable to the penalties of 
prcemunire. 

hejiky rv. 

14<K)« The law for burning ha^" 

tics passed. 
1401. Sautre, the first inartyr 

to the principles of the 

Reformation, burnt in 

Smithfield. 
1408. WickUffe's Bible con- 

denmed by Convocation* 

TTlCVTtT V. 

1416. Archbishop Chichelcy'tf 

Constitutions framed. 

1417. Lord Cobham bumt in St. 

Giles' fields. 

Martin V» 

1418. Wickliffe's Bible am- 

demned by Parliament. 

Hbnet VI.— -Ei^«fm» /F. 
1439. The Pragmatic Sanction.. 

Callixtue III. 
1457. B^ginald Peacock recanta 
at Paul's Cross* 

Edward IV.— Sfcfcis iF. 
1471. Wolsey bom. 

Edwabd V. 
1488. Martin Luther born. 

HsNBT Vni.— >A«/ti« 11. 
1509. Henry VIII. ascends the 
throne, and marries his 
brother's widow, Catha- 
rine of Arragon. 

LeoX, 
1518. Leo X. elected Pope. 
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A.D. 
1516. 



1616. 
1617. 

1520. 



1621. 



The Abbot of Winchel- 
colnb preaches in favour 
of the immimities of the 
clergy. 

The Concordat. 

Luther declaims against 
the sale of indulgences. 

Luther publishes his Ba- 
byUmigk CaptwUy, and 
is excommunicated by 
Pope Leo X. 

Henrjr VIII. writes 
agaust Luther-^Luther 
condemned by the Diet 
of Worms. 

dement VII. 

Application to Pope Cle- 
ment VII. for Henry*s 
divorce. 

Origin of the term "Pro- 
testant'* — ^Henry meets 
Cranmer. 

Confession of Augsburgh 
— Wolsey dies— Univer- 
sities declare against 
Henry^s marriage. 

Submission of the Cl«rgy. 

Payment of annates to the 
pope abolished — Henry 
dted to Rome — Henry 
marries Anne Boleyn. 

Oanmer made archbishop 
— ^QueenEIizabeth bom. 

Henunciation by Parlia- 
ment of papal authority 
-—The king s supremacy 
established — Election of 
bishops regulated — Bil- 
tiey*s martyrdom. 



Pard IIL 
Execution of Pisher and 
More— Visitation of mo- 
nasteries* 
I 15S6. Queen Catharine dies— 
\ Queen Anne Boleyn is 

I executed— Hennr mar- 

ries Lady Jane Seymour 
—The Act of Succession 
—Dissolution of the les- 
ser monasteries —The 
*» Ten Articles" of BeU- 
gion publiahed. 



A.D. 

1587. 



1627. 
1529^ 
1580. 



1531. 
1582. 



1533. 
1584. 



1535. 



1638. 
1539. 



1540. 



154L 
1542. 
1543. 

1644. 
1545. 

1546. 
1547. 



Demolition of Becket*s 
Shrine — Pilgrimage of 
Grace — The "Institu- 
tion, " or " Bishops' 
Book," published— Visi- 
tation of the larger mo- 
nasteries. 

King Edward bom, and 
the Queen dies-^Bonner 
made Bishop of London. 

Dissoliftion of the larger 
monasteries — ^The Act of 
" Six Articles" passed— 
Henry marries Anne of 
Cleves. 

Henry's marriage annull- 
ed — Cromwell dies — 
Barnes and others burnt 
in Smithfield — Henry 
marries Catharine How- 
ard. 

The Bible set np in 
Churches. 

Queen Catharine Howard 
executed. 

The "Erudition," or 
"King's Book,'* pub- 
lished — Henry marries 
Catharine Parr. ' 

The " Six Articles" modi- 
fied — The Litany in 
English. 

Chantries, <&c., vested in 
the crown — The "King's 
Primer" published— lie 
Council of Trent. 

Luther dies — ^Anne Ays- 
cough bumt^ 

Edward VL accedes to the 
throne— A royal visi- 
tion ordered ~ The first 
book of Homilies— The 
Bible and Erasmus' Pa- 
raphrase 'set up in 
Churches— Bonner and 
Gardiner committed — 
Communion in both 
kinds restored — Mar- 
riage of the clergy 
allowed. 



202 



THE REFOBMATIOK* 



1548. Order made in council for 
the remoYal of imujpes 
from Churches — New 
Communion Office —The 
first Book of Common 
Prayer— Cramner's ca- 
tecmsm. 

1549 The Lady Mary refuses to 
use the Ennish liturgy 
— Joan of Ajient burnt ~ 
Tumults. 

jmUm hi. 

1550. The new Ordinal pub- 
lished — Bidley made 
Bishop of London — 
Hooper made Bishop of 
Gloucester — Discussion 
about Sacerdotal Vest- 
ments — Bonoval of 
Altars. 

1561. Somerset executed. 

1552. The second Book of Com- 
mon Prayer— Reforma- 
tio Legum. 

Mart. 
1558. The Forty-two Articles of 
religion — Queen Mary 
acc^es to the throne— 
Oanmer, Latuner, Rid- 
ley, Hooper and others 
committed to prison— 
King Edward's laws 
about religion repealed. 

1554. Mary married to PhiUp of 

Spain— Lady Jane Gfrey 
and her husband exe- 
cuted — Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, and Latimer publicly 
dispute with the UomisL 
party at Oxford. 

MareelUu IL^Paul IV. 

1555. The Marian persecution 

begins — Martyrdom of 
Rogers, Hooper, Taylor, 
Ferrar, Bradford, Rid- 
ley, Latimer, and nu- 
merous others. 
.1556. Martyrdom of Cranmer— 
Disputes amonffst the 
exile9 at Fr sntiort. 



A.D. 



1558. 
1559. 



Elizabbth. 

Queen Elizabeth accedes 
to the throne. 

Queen Elizabeth crowned 
— Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity -^— Parker 
consecrated Archbishop 
of Canterbury — ^A ro^ 
visitation. 



Piu9 IV. 
1562. Jewel's »* Apology"— The 
Thir^ Nine Artiefies of 
religion. 

Piut V. 
1570. Romish schism— Riae of 

Puritanism. 
1572.— Archbishop Grindal. 
1588^. Archbishop Whiter 

James 1.— Clement VI II. 

1608. James 1, accedes to the 
throne— Millenary Pe- 
tition — Hampton Court 
Conference. 

1604. Prasent Canons framed— 
Archbidiop Bancroft 

Paul V. 
160& Gunpowder Plot 
1611. Authorised version of the 

Bible published. 
1619. Synod of Dort. 

rBARLBS I.—Urban VIII. 
1625. Charles I. acceded to the 

throne 
1688. Archbishop Laud 
1641. Courts of Star Chamber 

and High Commission 

abolished 
1645. Iiaud beheaded 
1649. Charles L beheaded 

CBOtcwELL.— JnnoMn^ X, 
1660. Archbishop Juzon 
166L Fifth Monarchy men— 
Savov Con£erence— 
Final B vision of the 
Liturgy 
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INDEX. 



ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 



AbraaNu, 83. 

Adamantius. Origen so called, 
115. 

^lia Capitolina, 84. 

JEons, 39, 40. 

Agdbus, foretells famine, 49. 

Agapa, 32. 

Agrippa the elder, 50. Persecu- 
tion by, 51. 

the yoan^rer, 62. 

Jiton, St., first British martyr, 
143. 

Alexander Severus, first emperor 
who tolerated Christians, 
118. 

Alexandria^ prevalence of Gnos- 
ticism tbere,d9. Christianity 
at, 63. Jews at, 63. First 
Bishop of, 64. Catechetical 
School at, 104. Suffered in 
persecution under Seferus, 
113. 

Allegorieai Interpretation qf 
Scripture, 115. 

Anathema, 32. 

Antioch, Church at, 47. Saul and 
Barnabas there, 47. Name 
of CbriBtians first used there, 
47. First and second Bishops 
of, 48. 

Antoninus Piue, Bmperor, 89. 
Edict of, 93. 

ApoUinarius, Apology of, 97. 

ApoUoniue qf Tyana, 73. 

I , a Roman senator, 

martyred, 105. 

Apologies of Qoadratus and Arts- 
tides, 85. Of Justin Martyr, 
91, 92. Of Athenagforas, 
M elite, Miltiades, and Apol- 
linarius. 96,97. OfTertul- 
lian, 109. 



Apoetaey, meaoingr of, 37. Dis- 
tinguished from heresy, 131. 

Apostles, appointment of, 16. 
Plebeians, 16. List of, 16. 
Their Commission, 17. Effu- 
sion of Holy Ghost upon, 19. 
Circumstances favourable to, 
24. Remain in Jerusalem at 
first dispersion, 35. Dis-* 
persion of, 53. Creed of, 53. 
Fate of, 76. 

Apostolio Fathers, 76. 

Apotactites, 98. 

Aquarii, 98. 

Archelaus, Ethnarch, 14. 

Arianism, 147. 

Aristides, Apology of, 85. 

Artemon, 107. 

Asia, seven churches of, 56. 

Athenagoras, Apology of, 96. 
Master of Uateohetioal 
School, Alexandria, 104. 

Athens, first Bishop of, 55. 

Attalus, 102. 

Augustus, Emperor at birth of 
Christ, 10. 

Aurelian, Emperor, 136. 

Balbinus, Emperor, 120. 

Baptism, in Primitive Chnroh, 
22. Mode of administering, 
33. Of infants, 33. In 
second century, 111. Coun- 
cil of loonium concerning, 
119. Infant, 130. By here- 
tics, 130. 

Baptist, John, life of, 9. 

Bar-Cochebas, 85. 

Bardesanes, 100. 

Barnabas, an Apostle, 52. Apos- 
tolic Father, 78. 

BasUides, 83, 129. 
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Believert, 22, 48. 

tierylltis, heresy of, 121. 

Bithop, first, 38. Origin of, 29. 
Cboioe of, in seoond oenturv, 
110. 

Bitthera, fall of, 85. 

Blandina, martyred, 102. 

Cahallists, 7. 

Caligida, 46. Statne of, oreatps 
disturbsnoesat Jerusalem, 46. 

Canon qf Seripturef 75, 

Caracalla, Emperor. 117. 

Carpoerates, 88. 

Carthage, council at, on heresy 
of Frivatus, 121. Synodal, 
on lapsed Christians, 126. 

Caiaphfygiofu, 99. 

Catechetieal School, Alexandria, 
104. 

Catechumens, 22. 

Cathares, 98. 

Cathan, 127. 

Catholic, derif ation of, 145. 

Celstu, 87. 

Cerdon, 90. 

Cerinthut, 58. 

Certificated^ 124. 

ChiliastB, 82. 

Ckorepiseopif 31. 

CHRIST, political stateof world 
at birth of, 3. Religious ditto, 
4. Political state of Judea 
at birth of, 8. Religious 
ditto, 8. Dfe of, 10. State 
of Judea in time of, 15. 
Gnostic opinions concerning, 
89. Simple humanity of, 
first asserted, 88. ByTheo- 
dotus,107. Simple humanity 
of, asserted by Paul of Sa- 
mosata, 134. 

Chrieiianiiy, fictitious causes of 
the progress of, 25. At 
Rome, 02, At Alexandria, 
63. Laws first enacted 
against, 64. Why called a 
*' destructive superstition." 
65. Reasons for persecution 
of. 65. Stati* of, at end of 
first century, 78. In Britain. 
102. Flourished under 
Commodus, 105. Favourably 



affected by quick sncoessioa 
of Roman emperors, 118. 
Supposed extinction of, 14S, 
Estkblished under Constau- 
tine, 146. 

Chriitians, first so called at 
Antioch, 47. Other names 
of, 48. Banished fr^m Rome. 
55. Judaiiing, 56. Regarded 
asa Jewi8hsect,65. Charfred 
with burning Rome, 66. 
Flight from Jerusalem to 
Pella, 68. Mode of worship, 
second century, 81. First 
legal enactment against, 82. 
Distinguished from Jews, 85. 
Number of, in second cen- 
tury, 111. First tolerated 
by Alexander Sever us, 118. 
Tranquillity of, under 
Oordian, 121. Lapsed, 125. 

Church, derivation and meaning 
of word, 2. Foundation ot, 
18. First establishment of, 
20. Government of Primi- 
tive, 28. Authority and 
subordination in, 29. Forma 
of worship in Primitive, 31. 
Discipline in PrioTitive, 82. 
Persecution of, by Saul, 34. 
First year of the Church, 
43. Apostolic management 
of, 45. State of, at end of 
first century, 78. Doctrine, 
&c., of, in second century. 
110. Doctrine, &c., of, in 
third century, 139. 

CireumcUion, Paul's opinion of, 
55. 

Claudius, Emperor, edicts of, 48. 

Clement, Apostolic Father, 76. 

— — of Alexandria, 106. 

Commendatory Letter e, 114. 

Commodus, Emperor, 105. 

Confirmation, origin of rite. 37. 

Conetantine, Emperor, 143. 
Conversion of, 145. 

Conetantine Chlorus, in Britain. 
142. 

Continents, 98. 

Cornelius, first Gentile conTert, 
48. 
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ComeliuSf Bishop of Romoi op- 

Soaed to Novadan, 127. 
lartyred, 128. 

Council^ at Jerusalem, 67. First 
of Christian Church, 57. At 
IcoDium, 119. At Carthatref 
]21y 126. At Rome, 126. 
At Antiooh, 128. About 
lapsed Bishops, ISO. At 
Carthaf^e on infant baptism, 
ISO. On Sabeliianism, 132. 
On Paul of Samosata, 134. 
At Nice, on Arianism, &o., 
149. 

Creed, Apostles', 53. Nioene, 
149. 

Crose, Vision of the, 145. 

Cyprian, 122. Conduot with re- 
gard to lapsed Christians, 
126. Vindicated Christi- 
anity, 128. Martyr, 129. 

Damascus, Baul at, 42. 

Deacons, appointment of, 25. 
List and duties of, 26. 

Deaconesses, 30. 

Dead, Fnjen for. 111. 

Decius, Emperor, 123. 

Demiurgus, 39. 

Diatessaron, 98. 

Diocletian, £mperor, 138. Per- 
secution under, 141, et seq. 

Dion, 49. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, first 
bishop of Atheus, 55. 

of Corinth, 97. 

.— of Alexandria, 133. 

Disciples, appointment of, 17. 
Office of, temporary, 17. 

Discipline in Primitive Churah, 
32. 

Dispersion of Believers, first, 
35. Effect of, 36. 

Doceta, 41. 

Domitian, Emperor, 70. Per- 
secution by, 71. 

Domnvs, succeeds Paul of Same- 
sata as Bishop of Antioch, 
134. 

Donatists, 144. 

Easter, controversy concerning, 
93. Practice of English 
Church concerning, 95. 

t2 



Ebionites, origin of name, and 

opinions of, 69. 
Eccksia, derivation and mean- 
ing of word, 2. 
Ecclesiastical Bistory, definition 

of, 1. Sources of, 2. 
EeUctici, 106. 
Elagabalus, Emperor, 118. 
Elder, 28. 
Elect, 48. 
ELeai, 84. 
Emperors, rapid succession of 

Roman, 117. 
Encratites, 98. 
Eiphesus, first Bishop of, 56. 
Essenes, 7. 
Eucharist, celebration of, in Pri* 

mitive Church, 21. 
EuseHus, baptism of Constantino 
by, 147. Life and Works of. 
149. 
Evangelists, 45. 
Evil, speculations as to origin'of. 

39. 
Evodius, first Bishop of Antioch. 

48,77. 
Excommunication, two kinds of. 
32. ' 

FaUanus, 124. 
Faitijful, the, 22. 
Famine in Judma, 49. 
Oalerius, Emperor, 143. 
Galileans, 8, 48. 
GallienuB, Emperor, 132. 
Gallus, Emperor, 128. 
Gamaliel, 24. 
Games f poblio, demand of people 

at, 86. Secular, 117. 
Gaulonites, 8. 

Gentiles, first call of, 48. First 
convert, 48. Service of, 52. 
Gnosticism, bow far founded by 
Simon Mug us, 38. Account 
of, 38 to 41. Prevalence of, 
in second century, 100. 
Gordian, Emperor, 121. 
Gospel, associates of our Lord in 
propagating, 16. Spread of, 
19. Obstacles to progress of, 
44. Circumstances favour- 
able to progress of, 44. 
Gregory Tnaumaturgus, 135. 
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Hadrian, Emperor, 84. Fafour- 
able decree of, 86. 

Hegesippus, 95. 

helkesaitei, 84. 

EeUenitUt 25. 

Uerety, derivation of, 37. Die- 
tin ijuished from Apostaoy, 
131. 

Heretics, early, 41. Re-bap- 
tisingr of. 122. 

Hermas, Apostolic Father, 78. 

Herod the Great, 4. Death of, 
14. Suoceeeort of, 14. 

-— — dntipas, tetrarch. 14. 

Herodian JFatnily, table of, 5. 

Herodiens, 8. 

Hexapla, OrU:en*B work, 115. 

Hieradtes, 139. 

Holy Ghoitj effusion of, 18. 

Hydroparoitatei, 98. 

Jamea the Less, Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, 26. Death of, 27. 

, son of Zebedee, 27. Apos- 
tolic protomartyr, 61. 

Jeruealem^ most ancient Church, 
21. First Bishop of, 26. 
Jewish Bishops of, 28. First 
Gentile Bishop of, 28. Coun- 
cil at 57. Instruction of, 
by Titus, 68. RebuUt hy 
Hadrian, 84. 

Jeateqng, 48. 

JESiTS, Onostio distinction be- 
tween Christ and, 40. 

Jews, sects of, 6. Religious state 
of, at Christ's birth, 8. 
Banished from Rome, 55. 
End of temporal state of, 68. 
Revolt of, under Hadrian, 
84. Distinguished from 
Christian*, 85. Last dis- 
persion of, 85. 

Ignatius f on Church g^overnment, 
30. St'cond Bishop of Anti- 
ooh, 48. Apostolic Father, 
77. Martyred under Trajan, 
80. 

Tncensers, 124. 

Indulgences, Pope's claim to 
fcrant, 125. 

Infant Baptism^ 130. 

John the BapUsr, life of, 9. 



John, the Evanarelist, object of 
his Gospel, 59, 74. Suffierinirs 
under Domitian, 72. Why 
called a martyr, 72. Bishop 
of Ephesus, 74. Last of the 
Apostles, 75. 

John marky. 64. 

Irenceus, chief writer as^ainst 
Gnostics, 41. Account of, 
102. 

Judeea, political state of, at 
Christ's birth, 8. State of, 
in tide of Christ, 15. 
Famine in, 49. 

JusUn Martyr, conversion of, 
Q7, Account of, 91. Effect 
of his first Apoloiry* 93. 

Lapsed Christians, 125. Bishops. 
129. 

Leonides, martyred, 113. 

Letters of Peace, 125. 

Levite, letral ai^e of, 10. 

LiheUatiei, 124. 

Linut, first Bishop of Rome, 62. 
Martyrdom of, 67, 70. 

Liturgy, Primitive, 21. 

Lucius, first Christian Briti^h 
chief, 103. 

, Bishop of Rome, mar- 
tyred, 126. 

Luke, Gospel of, 45. 

Macrianut, instigates persecu- 
tion, 129. 

Maerinus, Emperor, 118. 

Magi, 12. 

Manes. 136. 

Manicnaism, 136. 

Marcella, martyred, 113. 

Marcion, 90. 

Marcus Aurelius, Emperor, 95. 

Mark, Gospel of, 45. First 
Bishop of Alexandria, 64. 
Founder of Catechetical 
School, Alexandria, 104. 

Martial, 129. 

Marhfr, Justin, conversion of, 
67. Account of, 91. Effect 
of his first Apology, 93. 

Martyrs, first Christiau, 33. Why 
so called, 67. Under Nero, 
67. At Lyons and Vienni*, 
101. Under Severus, 112. 
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Under Mazimious, 120. 
Doder Deoius, 124. Under 
Oallos. 126. Under Vale- 
rian, 129. 

Maximinus^ Emperor, 120. 

MaximuSf Emperor. 120. 

Meletian Schism, 143. 

MelitOf Apology of, 97. 

Metuuider, 69. 

Metrcpolitan, 110 

Millenium, 83. 

JUiltiadei, Apology of, 97. 

JMinutiusFeltx, hia Defence, 117. 

Miracles, 79. 

Monaehism, 124. 

Monarchians, 108. 

Montanus, 99. Condemned by 
Counoil of loonium, 100, 
120. 

M4)saic Law, conformity to not 
necessary. 58. 

Natahis, 108. 

Nazarenes, 48. Opinions of, 69. 

iVero, Emperor, 60. First per> 
scouting Emperor, 60. First 
persecution under, 66. 

Nerva, Emperor, 73. Timothy 
martyred in his reign, 73. 

Nice, Council of, 148. 

Nicetie Creed, 149. 

Nicolaitans, heresy of, 72. 

Noetus, supported Patripassians, 
109. Heretical ¥iew8 of, 
121. 

Novatian, excommunicated, 126. 
Schism of, 126. 

NovatuSf objected to Cyprian as 
Bishop of Carthage, 122. 
Ezcommunioated, 126. Sup- 
ported Novatian, 127. 

Octapla, Origen*s work, 116. 

Origen, confuted Celsus, 88. 
Opposed R^tripassians, 109. 
A ocou n t of, 1 1 3. Errors of, 
116. Confuted Beryllus, 121. 

Ostenians, 84. 

Palestine, government of, 52. 

Pantanus, president of Cate- 
chetical School, Alexandria, 
104. 

Papias, first propagated doctrine 
of Millenium, 82. 



Paschal Controversy, 93. 

Putripassiant, 108 

Patriarchal Sees, 63. 

Paul, journejs of, 54 

Name changed from Saul, 
55. Epistles of, 55, 56, 61. 
Disagreement with Petrr, 
59. Imprisoned, 60. At 
CsBsarea, Malta and Rome, 
61. In Britain, 62. First 
Apostle at Rome, 62. Mar- 
tyrdom of, 67. Condemned 
as an apostate byEbionites, 
69. 

of Samosata, supported 

Patripassians, 109. 

of Thebes, first Christian 

hermit, 125. 

PatUianists, 134. 

Pentecost, day of, 19. 

Persecution, beginning of, 23. 
By Saul, 34. By Herod 
Agrippa, 51 . Freedom from 
Roman, 64. Caases of Ro« 
man, 65. First general, 66. 
The ten, 66. Effects of, 67. 
Under Trajan 80. Firstlegal 
enactment authorizing, 81. 
Under Marcus Aurelius, 96. 
At Lyons and Vienne, 101. 
Under Severus, 112. At 
Rome, 116. Under Maxi- 
minus, 120. Under Decius, 
123. «Under Ghillns, 128. 
Under Valerian, 129. Under 
Diocletian, 143 et seq. 

Peter, imprisoned by Herod 
Agrippa, 51. Disagreement 
with Paul, 59. Last men- 
tion of, in Scripture, 60. 
At Rome, 62, 64. En- 
counters Simon Magus, 64. 
Martyrdom of, 67. 

Pharisees, 6. Jealous of Saddu- 
cees. 24. 

Philw (Herod), tetraroh, 14. 

Philip the Deacon, 36. Baptizea 
Simon Magna, 37. 

, supposed first Christian 
Emperor, 122. 

PhUivpi, Gospel presohed there 
nrst in Europe, 55. 
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Phrygians, 99, 

Pilate, deposition of, 46; 

Platenics, 106. 

PUttonism, oonoeoted wib origia 
of Onostioism, 39. 

Pliny, letter of, to Trajun, 80. 

Polycarpf Apostolic Father, 78. 

Porphyry, 136. 

PotamicMt, martyred, 113. 

PothinuSf martyred, 102. 

Praxeas, 108. 

Prayers, Common, 31. For 
dead, 111. 

Preihuter, 28. First use of word, 
49. Choice of, in seoond 
century, 110. 

Priest, legal ag^e of, 10. 

Procftratort, duties and list of, 
14. Residence of, 16. 

Prophecy, two kinds, 49. 

Proselytes, 48. 

Protamartyr, Stephen, 34. Apos- 
tolic, 5. 

Public Worship, first evidence 
of edifice for, 119. 

Publicans, 8. 

Quadratus, Apologry of, 86. 
Bishop of Athens, 86. 

Quartodeeimani, 96. 

Bevenues, ministerial, 31. 

Ritual, Primitive, 21 . 

Roman Emperors, rapid succes- 
sion of, 117. 

Rome, Christianity «t, 62. First 
ApostlA at, 62. First Bishop 
of, 62. First martyred 
Bishop of, 89. Persecution 
at, 116. 

SabelliHS, supported Patripas- 
sians, 109. Heresy of, 131. 

Saerifioes, 124. 

Sadducees, 6. Jealous of Pha- 
risees, 24. 

Saints, 48. 

Samaritans, in somn sense Jews, 
86. 

Samosata, Panl of, 184. 

SampscBans, 84. 

Sanhedrim, 16. Aqthority of 
superseded by Seventy. 17. 
Power of, in religious affairs, 
36. 



Saturninus, 82. 

8aul, a persecutor of the 
Church, 34. Conversion 
of, 42. Set apart for service 
of Gentiles, 62. (See Paul). 

Sdusm, meaninpT of, 38. Of 
Donatus, 144. 

Scripture, Canon of, 75. 

Sects, in Apostolic times, 38. In 
second century, 91 . 

Secular Games, 117. 

Service, written, 32. 

Severians, 98. 

Severus, Emperor, 107. Perse- 
cution under, 112. 

Silas, 68. 

Simon Magus, 36. Orffrinntes 
Simony, 37. How far 
founder of Gnosticism, 38. 
Opinions of Mosheim and 
Dr. Burton concerninir, 42. 
Defeated by Peter at Rome, 
64. 

Simony, Origin of, 37. 

Socinianism, reputed father of, 
134. 

Stephen, the Deacon, first Chris- 
tian Martyr, 33. Gharao- 
ter of bis martyrdom, 34. 

— — , Bishop of Rome, his 
controversy with Cyprian, 
122. Martyr, 129. 

Stromata, 106. 

Suffragans, 30 

Symeon, second Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, 28. Martyred. 80. 

Synod, 67. Origin of, 110. At 
Carthage and Rome on oaae 
of lapsed Christians, 126. 

Tatian. 98. 

Telegfhorus, Bishop of Rome, 
martyred, 89. 

TertuUian, a Montanist, 100. 
Opposed Patripassians, 108. 
Account of, 109. Origia of 
his apology, 113. Origin of 
his *' De Spectaoulis," 117. 

Thaumaturgus, Gregory, 135 . 

Theodotus, 107. 

Tkeophilus of Antioch, 97. 

Theophorus, Ignatius so called, 
77. 
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Tkerapeuta, €3. 
Thunuering Legion^ 101. 
Thurificatores, 124. 
TinuwMf, Paurs oompanioD, 55. 

CircamoiBioQ of, 55. First 

Bisbop of EphesuBi 56. 

Martyi^ied, 73. 
Titus, destroyed JeruBalem, 68. 

Emperor, 70. 
Traditores, 124, 141. 
Trajan, Emperor, 80. 
JHni^, dootrins of, in seoood 

oenturjy 110. | 



27nt<artan«, dootrines of, similar 

to those of Patripassians, 

109. 
Valentinus, 89. 
Valerian, Emperor,* 128. Per« 

secution under, 129. 
Virgin Mary, 54. 
War, the Jewish, 68. 
Whitsunday t why so called. 111. 
Worship, form of, in Primitive 

Church, 31. 
Xystus, martyr, 129. 



THE REFORMATION. 



Abuiet, Eoclesisstical, which 
tended to brin? about the 
Reformation, 187. 

Albigensett 171. 

Allegiance, Oath of, 284. 

Attart, removal of, 274. Com- 
munion tables subetituted 
for, 271. 

Anabaptists, burnt as heretics, 
215. 

Annates^ or First-fruits, 186. 
Re«tored to Crown, 208. 

Apology for the Church of Eng» 
land, Jewers, 273. 

A^hbi^iop in British Churdt^ 158. 

Arianisnif in Britain, 156. 

Arminius, his opinion*, 285. 

Articles, the Lambeth, 278. 



Articles, the Six, 225 . Effect of, 
226. Mitigated, 227. Re- 
pealed, 239. 

, the Ten, 280. 

, the Three, 278. 

— — of Religion, the Forty- 
two, 252. Lutheran, not 
Calvioistio,253. Denounced 
by Convocation, 257. 

the Thirty-nine, 274. 



A$keu), or Ayscougb, Anne, burnt, 

227. 

Augmentations, Court of, 235. 

Aug^urg, Diet of, 198. Con- 
fession of, 198. Used in 
framing articles of religion, 
253. 
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Auguatinet founded EnfrHsh 
Cbaroh, 157* Proposed 
union with British Bishops, 
158. 

Augustinhnt, 167. 

AvignoHt residence of the Popes, 
181. 

Aji8cough,or Askew. Anne* burnt, 
227. 

Babylonish Captivity, Luther's 
work, 196. 

Badby, Thomas, burnt, 182. 

Bainkamt martyred, 206. 

Bancroft, Archisbop, 282. 

Baptism, Infant, denied in reign 
of Edward YI., 245. 

Bayfield, martyred, 206. 

Becket, demolition of his shrine, 
221. 

Becon, Thomas, contributed to 
First Book of Homilies, 238. 

Bede, Venerable, 160. 

Bertram, (see Ratram). 

JBible, translation of, 179. Print- 
ed translations of, 228. 
Burnt in Cheapside, 228. Set 
up in Churches, 229. Read- 
ings or, prohibited, 229. 
Clamour for suppression of, 
244. Authorized version of 
the, 284. 

Bilney, Thomas, martyred, 206. 

Bishoprics, founded on dissolu- 
tion of monasteries, 222. 

Bish(*ps, in British Church, 158. 
Investiture of, 163. Elec- 
tion of, in early part of r«ifrn 
of Henry VIII., 198. Con- 
secration oaths of, 211. 
Election and Consecration 
of, 213. Book, or Institu- 
tion of a Christian man, 230. 
Acknowledgred dependence 
upon civil power, 234. 
Election of, ohanfred in Ed- 
ward^s reign, 239. Ex- 
pelled in Mary's reign, 266. 
Elected in Elisabeth's reifrn, 
Sib9, In early part of Elisa- 
beth's reifcn, 272. 

BohemtanSf 171. 



fio/«yn, Anne, married to Henry, 
210. In favour of Reforma- 
tion, 216. Executed, 217. 

Bonner, Bishop, recognized royal 
supremacy, 214. Impriaon- 
ed, 242. In reign of Eliza- 
beth, 269. 

Bradford, John, burnt, 260. 

Bradwardine, 172. 

Bucer, Martin, helped Cranmer 
to revise Prayer- Book, 250. 

Bulle, papal, meaning of, 166. 
In case of Cranmer's ap- 
pointment to the primacy, 
212. 

(7aZW»,consu1ted by Cranmer on 
articles of religion, 253. Hia 
doctrine, 274. 

Campegio, Cardinal, appointed 
to try legality of Henry's 
marriage, 201. 

Canon Law, founded on False 
Decretals, 161. 

Canons, the, 282. 

Carmelites, 167. 

Cartwright, Thomas, 276. Im- 
prisoned, 278. 

Catechism, Cranmer's, 241. Dean 
Nowell's, 273. 

Catharine qf Aragon, married 
to Henry VIll., 200. Her 
marriage with Henry pro- 
nounced invalid by Cran- 
mer, 211; by Parliament, 
213. Death of, 216. 

Charles I., his accession, 285. 

//., restoration of, 287. 

Cheke, tutor of Edward VI., 234. 

Chieheley, Archbishop, Constitu- 
tions of, 184. 

Christianity, introduced into 
Britain, 165. 

Church, British, 155. Independ- 
ent of Rome, 156. Epiaoopal, 
156. Little vexed by perse- 
tion, 156. Author in, 167. 
Overthrown by Saxons, 157. 
Bishops in, 158. Rejected 
union with Augustine, 1^. 
Conformed toRomanChuroli, 
159. 
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Churck^nglUK 157. Relations 
to Church of Borne in eaily 
times, 159. 

— Roman^ (See Rome). 

Clergy, immunitiee of, 190. Sab- 
mieeioD of the, 205. Resulte 
of this, 206. Visitation of, 
in reign of Edward YI., 236. 
Marriage of, speoially at- 
taelced, 258. Conceded by 
Eliznbeth, 268. Visitation 
of, in £liiabeth*8 reign, 271. 

Cobham, Lord, (Sir John Old- 
oastle,) 183. 

CoUt, Dean of St Panrs, 189. 

Commendam, livings held in, 203 

Common-Prayer^ First Book of, 
241. Reception of, 243, Re- 
vised, 250. Denonnoed by 
Convocation, 257. Ezolasive 
use of, enjoined in reign of 
Elisabeth, 269. Second ^ook 
of, 270, 

Communion, in both kinds estab- 
lished, 239. Sanctioned by 
Convocation, 240. New Ser- 
vice, 240. 

Concordat^ 186. 

Conference, the Hampton Court, 
281. The Savoy. 287. 

Cof{f'esiion, of Augsburg, and of 
Torgau, 198. Of Wittem- 
burg, used in framing articles 
of religion, 274. 

Constance, Council of, con- 
demned Wiokliffe, 177. Con- 
demned Hues, 180. Arrested 
schism of the Popes, 181. 

Contubatantiation^ maintained 
by Luther, 197. In Cran^ 
mer's Catechism, 241. 

Controversy, the Quiuquarti- 
oular, 285. 

Convocation, meaning of, 179. 
CondemnedWickliffe's trans- 
lation of the Bible, 179. 
Incurred penalty of prasma- 
Dire, 192. Sanctioned com- 
munion in both kinds, 240. 
Denounced articles and 
Prayer - Book in Mary's 
reign, 257. Made a stand 



for papal faith in Elizabeth'* 
reign, 270. Subscribed li- 
turgy as it now stands, 270. 

C<»tinet/5,iutroduced by Theodore, 
169. Of Constance. 177, 
180,181. Of Marburg, 197. 
Of Trent, 199. 

Coverdale, Miles, first printed 
whole Bible in English, 228* 

Coxe, tutor of Edward VI., 284. 

Cranmer, Thomas, first inter- 
view with Henry, 208. O- 
pinion on divorce, 209. At 
Courtof Rome, 210. Marries, 

210. Made Archbishop, 210, 

211. Pronounced Henry's 
marriage invalid, 211. Con- 
duct with regard to conse- 
cration oath, 212. Views of the 
dissolution of monasteries, 
223. In favour of transub- 
stantiation, 226. Opposed 
** Six Articles." 226. Sepa- 
rated from his wife, 226. His 
great Bible, 229. Translated 
liturgy, 232. At Henry's 
death-bed, 232. Set forth 
First Book of Homilies, 237. 
Opposed appropriation by 
Crown of revenues of 
chantries and colleges, 240. 
Put forth his catechism, 241. 
Progress of his mind, 241. 
Prepares First Book of Com- 
mon-Prayer, 242. Falsely 
charged with death of Joan 
of Kent, 245. Views of tran- 
substantiation, 249. Revised 
Prayer-Book, 250. Consulted 
Melancthon and Calvin on 
articles of religion, 253. 
Refused to flee from perse- 
cution, 256. His life and 
martyrdom, 260 et aeq. His 
character, 265. Defended 
from charge of Puritanism, 
266. 

Crommell, Thomas, advocated 
Wolsey's cause, 204.Henry'8 
vicegerent in ecclesiastical 
matters, 217. Disgraced and 
executed, 225. 
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Orutadesy 164. 
Curates, DefeDoe of, 172. 

Decretalg, False, 160. Oronnd- 
work of Papal Canoa-lav, 

161. First oarried out by 
Hildebrand, 161. 

DefendfT of the Faith, title of, 

196. 
Defence ef the Unity of the Church, 

by Gardinai Pole, 216. 
Diett fneaningrof,196. Of Worms, 

196. Of Spires, 197. Of 

Augnhurgf 198. 
Divorce, Henry's wish for, orig^in 

nf Reformation movement, 

201. Argrument on, 206. 

Grnnmer's opinion on, 209. 

Uoiversitiea consulted on, 

209. 
Dominieanst chief inguisitors, 

162. Arrival of, iu England, 
167. 

Dort, Synod of, 284. 

Edward I., cheeked papal power, 
164. 

- ITI.. cheeked papal 
power, 164. 

VI., born, 217. Acces- 



sion of, 233. Favoorable to 
Reformation, 234. First 
steps towards Reform ution 
in his reifrn, 236. Various 
statutes unfavourable to Re- 
formation, repealed in his 
reign. 239. First Communi- 
on office of, 240. Revision of 
« Divine offices in his reign, 
241. Death of, 254. £o- 
dowed hospitals, 264. His 
character and dying ii]Jonc- 
tions, 254. 
Elizabeth, Queen, bom, 213. 
Arrested, 268. Her acces- 
sion, 267. Her cautious pro- 
ceedings, 268. Early acts 
in favour of Reformation, 
269. Her leniency to Ro- 
manist party, 269* Excom- 
municated, 275. Death of, 
279. 



£rasiiiaM,inflaenoeof,iy. Com- 
mentary of, aet up in 
Churches, 228. Pamphraae 
of, set up in Charchea, 289. 

Eueharistf controversy oonoem- 
ing in Germany, 197. 
Opinion of Zuinglina and 
Luther upon, 197. The 
question of, 247. 

£xeommuHieation, of Luther, 

195. Of Henry, 211. Of 
Elisabeth, 275. 

Faith, justification by, diatine- 
five doctrine of the Reforma- 
tion, 194. Defender of the, 

196. Formularies of, in reign 
of Henry VIII., 229. 

Fatiidiue, an ancient Church 
writer, 157. 

Ferrar, Bishop, bunit, 260. 

F^th'Monarcky Men, 287. 

Ftret^ruits, or Annatea, 186. 
Given to the Eingr, S13. 
Restored to Crown, 268. 

Fieher, Bishop, held Henry's 
marriage to be legal, 201. 
Refused to declare Catha- 
rine's issue illegitimate, 2ia 
Executed, 215. 

Fitsralph, 172. 

Forty-Uoo Artielet, the, 252. 
Denounced by Convocation, 
257. 

Franciieanej 167. 

Friart, 167. Most devoted ad- 
herents of the Pope, 219. 

Frith, John, burnt, 215. 

Gardiner, Bishop, his book " De 
Vera Obedientie," 214. In 
Henry's favour, !^. Omitted 
from list of Edward's Coun- 
cil, 234. Defended use of 
images, 236. Deprived, 244. 
Made Lord Chancellor, 256. 

Oennany, Reformation ia, 194, 
et seq. 

Grace, Pilgrimage of, 220. 

Grammar SchooU, endowment of, 
240. 
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Gngory, Pope, sent Augnatine to 

England, ISa 
Grgy, Lady Jane, executed, 258. 
Grindalf Arohbiehop, 277. 
GrossUte, Robert, 172. 
Chmpowder Treason, the, 283. 

Hampton Court Co^ferenee, the, 
281. Authorized new trans- 
lation of Bible, 284. 

H§ath, Biahop, impriaoned, 246. 

Henry /., conoeasions to Rome, 
162. 

" //., oonoessions to Rome, 

163. 

— ///., ooneeesions to 
Rome. 163. 

IV,, bonitng of heretics 
in England first authorised 
under him, 182. 

F., Lord Cobham and 



others executed under him, 
183. Extension of perse- 
outing principles in reign of, 
184. 
— VII. f advanced Wolsey, 



'— Vlll.t circumstances 
under which he ascended 
the throne, 188. His taste 
for school divinity, 190. 
Restricted privileges of the 
clergy, 190. Declaration of, 
upon immunities of the 
olergy, 192. Wrote against 
Luther, 196. Called *< De- 
fender of the Faith," 196. 
Married to Catharine of 
Arragon, 200. Commenced 
contest with Rome, 201. His 
marriage judged unlawful 
by English bishops, 201. Re- 
fused to appear before Papal 
legates, and cited to Rome, 
202. Argument oc his di- 
vorce, 206. Proceedings in 
his divorce, 208. Meets 
Cranmer, 208. Married 
Anne Boleyn, 210. Excom- 
municated, 211. Marriage 
with Catharine pronounced 
invalid by Cranmer, 211 ; by 



Parliament, 213. Married 
Lady Jane Seymour, 217. 
Attacks the monasteries, 
217. Received monastic 
revenues, 222. Deserted 
cause of Reformation, 225. 
Supported "Six Articles," 
226. Married Catharine 
Parr, 227. Formularies of 
Faifh in bis reign, 229. 
Death of, 232. His influence 
upon the Reformation, 233. 

Heretics^ burning of, 182. 

High CommuHont Court of, 286. 

Hildebrand, or Gregory Vll., 
161. 

HomUUs^ first and second Book 
of, 237. Second Book of, 
authorised, 273. 

Hooper^ Bishop, manifested scbis- 
raatical spirit. 246. Impri- 
soned, 247. Burnt, 260. 

Htinne, Richard, 191. 

Hu89, John, 180. 

Images, 235. 

Immunitiet of the Clergy, 190. 

Impropriator, lay, origin of, 219. 

Indulgences, . 163. Commenced 
by Urban II., 164. Sale 
of, 194. Denounced by 
Luther, 195. 

Infant Baptism, denied in Ed- 
ward's reirn, 245. 

Inquisition, 161. 

Institution of a Christian Man, 
or Bishops' Book, 280. 

Inturrection, under Sir T. 
Wyatt and Duke of Norfolk, 
268. By Venner, 287. 

Interdict, 163. 

Interim t 199. 

Introit, 242, 

Investiture, 163. 

James I,, bis aooeasion excited 
bopes of Romish party, 281. 
Death of, 285. 

Jerome of Prague, 180. 

Jewel, John, prepared Second 
Book of Homilies, 237. His 
challenge and apology, 273. 
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Joan Soeher^ or Joan of Kent, 
burnt, 245. 

John, oonoessioos of, to Rome, 
162. 

of Gaunt, defended tran- 
slation of Bible, 179. 

Jonas, Justus, translated Cran- 
mer*8 cateohism into Lstin. 

King*s Book, or Necessary Eru- 
dition of a Christian Man, 
231. 

Primer, 232. 

Knights Hospitallers, of St. John 
of Jerusalem, extinguished, 
S22. 

Knox, John, 259. 

Lambert, John, burnt, 216. 
Lambeth Anieles, the, 278. 
Lamentation of a Sinner, by 

Queen Catharine Parr, 228. 
Latimer, helped to prepare First 

Book of Homilies 237. His 

h'fe and martyrdom, 261, et 

seq. 
La Nobla Le^on, 170. 
Laud, Aroh bishop, 285. Be* 

headed, 286. 
League, of Smaicsld, 199. 
Legate, three kinds of, 158. 
Leo^ X., Pope, oharaotf r of, 193. 
Litany, in Enf^lish, 232. 
Liturgy, English, 241. Final 

revision of, 288. 
Lollards, 171. Persecution of, 

191. Acts against, repealed, 

239. 
Lvidus, British kinfr, 156. 
Luther, roused by sale of indul- 
gences, 194. Account of, 

194 et seq. 
Lyons, Poor men of, 170. 

Marburg, Council at, on Eucha- 
rist, 197. 

Martin Marprelate, 278. 

Martyr, Peter, helped Cranmer 
to revise Prayer Book, 250. 

Marv, Queen, born, 200. Her 
legitimaoy questioned, 201. 
Opposition of, to Reforma- 



tion, in Edward's reign« 
235. Forbade use of 
Prayer-Book in Edward's 
reign, 244. Accession of* 
255. Crowned, 256. Re- 
established Romanism, 257. 
Married, 258. Martyrs in 
reign of, 259. Death and 
eharaoter of, 266. 

Mass, meaning of, 197. Cele- 
bration oS 248. Illegally 
used at Mary's coronation 
and opening of Parliament, 
257. Used at Elizabeth's 
coronation, 268. 

Matthew^s Bible, 229. 

Melancthon, 198. Consulted by 
Cranmer on articles of re- 
ligiou, 253. 

Millenary PeUtion, 281. 

Monasteries, origin of, in Britain, 
157. Creatures of the Pa- 
pacy, 217. Visitation of* 
217. A buses and impostures 
of, 218. Dissolution of 
lesser, 219. Effect of dis- 
solution, 220. Dissolution 
of larger, 221. Application 
of revenues, 221. Papal 
precedent for dissolution of, 
223. Benefits of, 224. Ad- 
vantages of dissolution of, 
224. 

Monks, 166. Last remnant of, 
in England, eitinsruished, 
222. Pensioned, 235. 

Mortuary, 191. 

More, Sir Thomas, refused to de* 
olare Catharine's issue ille- 
gitimate, 2/8. Executed. 
215. 

Mortmain, 164. 

Nag*s Head, tale of the, 272. 
Necessary Erudition of a Chris* 

tian Man^ or King's Book, 

231. 
Nowell, l)ean, his catechism, 

273. 

Oath of Allegiance, 284. 
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OathSi oonseoration, of Bishops, 
211. Cranmer's conduct 
with regard to, 212. 

Oldeastlef Sir John (Lord Cob- 
ham), 183. 

Ordinal, New, 245. 

Palmer, Julius, converted by 
martyrdom of Latimer and 
Ridley. 263. 

Papal Authority, growth of, 160. 
In EDgpland,162. Decline of, 
164. Claims to, 165. Ques- 
tioned by Luther, 195. 
Formal renunciation of, 212. 
Re -established in first year 
of Mary's reign, 257. Ac- 
knowledgment of, made 
treasonable, 276. 

Parker, Archbishop, oonseora- 
tion of, 271. 

Parr, Queen Catharine, favoured 
Reformation, 228. 

Peacock, Reginald, 184. 

Pelagianitm, in Britain, 156. 

Pentecostals, 167. 

Per8eeuiion,extBUB\ojx of,in reign 
of Henry V., 184. By Re- 
formers. 215. Under *< Six 
Articles," 226. In Edward's 
reign, 254. In Mary's reign, 
259. 

Peter' s-penee, 212. 

Petition, the Millenary, 281. 

Philip of Spain, married Qaeen 
Mary, 258. 

Pilgrimage of Grace, 220. 

Ploughman* t Complaint, 172. 

Pole, Cardinal, his ** Defence of 
the Unity of the Church," 
216. Aided rebellion in 
England, 221. Excepted 
from amnesty in Edward's 
reign, 235. At Lambeth, 
258. 

Pope, origin of name, 158. 

Popedom, Luther's tract against, 
195. 

Popet, Schism of the, 180. 

Practice of a Papistical Prelate, 
215. 



Prcemuntr^, statutes of, 165. Con- 
vocation incurred penalty of, 
192. Wolsey incurred penalty 
of, 204. Clergy placed under, 
205. 

Pragmatic Sanction, 186. 

Preaching, without license, pro- 
hibited, 256. 

Primer, King's, 282. 

Prophesyings, the, 277. 

Protector, Somerset nominated. 
234. 

Protestant, origin of term, 198. 

Provisors, statute of, 164. 

Puritanism, Cranmer defended 
from charge of, 266. Rise 
of, 276. 

Quinquartieular Controversy, 285, 

Madbertue, Paschasius, his work 
on the Eucharist, 248. 

Ratram, or Bertram, his work 
"De Corpore et Sanguine 
Domini,"irreoonciIeable with 
modern Popery, 248. 

Beeonciliation, feast of thCj 268L 

Beformatio Legum, 251. 

R^ormation, silent progress of, 
171. Abases tending to bring 
about, 187. In Germany, 
194 et seq. Date of, 195. 
Favoured by Queen Catha- 
rine Parr, 228. Culminating 
point of, in Henry's reign, 
231. Influence of Henry 
upon, 232. Obstacles to, in 
Edward's reign* 235. First 
step towards, in Edward's 
reign, 236. Produced dis- 
affection, 244. Thrown back 
on Mary's accession, 255^ 
Severe proceedings against, 
258. Early acts of Elizttbeth 
to establish, 269. Benefits 
and defects of, 279. 

Regulares, 166. 

Bichard II., checked Ffeipal 
power, 165. 

Ridley, preached against images 
in reign of Edward VI., 235. 
Helped to prepare First Book 
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of Homiliet, 237. Views sf, 
on traDsabstandatioo, 249. 
First Deed revised Prajer- 
Book, 250. His life and 
martyrdom, 261 et seq. 

Roger»t John, took name of 
Matthew, 229. First mar- 
tyr in Mary's reign, 259. 

Bams, Ctioroh of, eariy op- 
ponents of, 168. Adoption 
of her cbaraoteristics, 168. 
HenryyiII.commenoed con- 
test with, 201. Conneotion 
with, formally renounced, 
212. Reconciliation with;257. 

Sood of Grace, at Bezley, 219. 

Sanctuary, 188. 

Sautre, William, first heretio 

burnt in Smithfield, 182. 
Savoy Conference, the, 287. 
Schism, of the Popes, 180. 

Roman, in England, 275. 
Seripturitt, Cranmer so called, 

208. 
SeCHlares, 167. 
SeytnoWf Lady Jane, marriage 

and death of, 217. 
Shastonf Bishop, recantation of, 

227. 
Shrine, demolition of Becket's, 

221. 
Six Articles, the, 225. Effect 

of, 226. Mitigated, 227. 

Repealed, 239. 
Smakald, League of, 199. 
Somerset, nominated Protector, 

234. 
Spires, Diet at, 197. 
Sports, Book of, 288. 
Standish, Dr., argued against 

immunities of the clergy, 

191. 
Star Chamber, the, 286. 
Stephen, concessions of, to Rome, 

162.* 
Story, executed, 275. 
Supplication of the Beggars, 

215. 
Supremacy, Papal, decline of, 

164. Questioned by Lutber, 

195. Kenunciation of, 221 « 



Svpremaey, Royal, reeogniaed by 
Convocation, 205; by Par- 
liament, 214. Ifore and 
Fisher executed for denial 
of, 215. Recognized by 
Oardiner, Bonner, and 
Tonstall, 214. Martyrs for 
denying, 226. Denial of, 
punishable in Edward's 
reign, 239. Disowned in 
Mary's reign, 258. Restored 
in Elisabeth's reign, 269. 

Synod of Dort, 284. 

Taylor, Rowland, burnt, 260. 

Ten Articles, the, 230. 

Tetzel, the Pope's agent in sale 

of indulgences, 193. 
Tewkesbury, martvred, 206. 
Theodore, sent to £logland. 159. 
Thirty -^ine Articles, the, 274. 
Three Articles, the, 278. 
Tonstall, Bishop, protested 

afrainst royal supremacy, 

2i95. Acknowledged royal 

supremacy, 214. 
Torgau, Confession of, 198. 
Tracy, martyred, 206. 
Transubitantiation, doctrine of, 

169, 247. Views of Cranmer 

and Ridley, 249. 
Treason, the Gunpowder, 283. 
Trent, Council of, 199. 
Tyndall, William, first printed 

part of Bible in English, 

228. 

Uniformity, Act of, 269. 

Universities, consulted on Henry's 
divorce, 209. 

Urban. II., Pope, commenced in- 
dulgences, 164. 

Van Parre, Oeorge, burnt, 245. 

Va^idois, 170. 

Venner, beads insurrection of 
Fifth -Monarchy Alen, 287. 

Vestments, dacerdotal, 246. 

Vicarages, origin of, 167. 

Visitation of tJie Clergy, in reign 
of Edward VL, 236. In 
reign of Elizabeth. 271. 
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Vulgate, Latin, 179. 

Waldeiues, 170. 

Warham, Archbishop, remon- 
strated against Henry's mar- 
riage with his brother's 
widow, 200. Modified re- 
cognition of Kinff's supre- 
macy, 905. Death or, 211. 

Whitgift, Archbishop, 278. 

Wiekliffe, John, 173. Wrote 
airainst mendicant frinrs, 
173. Attacked abuses of Ro- 
manism, 174. Proceedings 
against him, 176. Opposed 
demand for papal tribute, 
176. Translated Bible, 176. 
Attacked doctrine of tran> 
substantiation, 176. His 
teaching prohibited at Ox- 
ford, 176. Died at Lutter- 
worth, 177. Condemned by 



Council of Constsnoe, 177. 
JHis bones ezbumed and 
burnt, 177. Opinions of, 
177. His tract, ** Schism of 
the Popes," 181. 

Wighard, 169. 

Winchelcombe, Abbot of, his book 
on immunities of the clergy, 
191. 

Wittemberg, Coufession of, used 
in frsming the Thirty- nine 
Articles. 274. 

WoUeyt at first favourable to 
Henry's divorce, 201. Ap- 
pointed to try legality of the 
marrisge in England, 202. 
Account of, 202 et seq. Sup- 
pressed monasteries, 223. 

Worms, Diet of, 196. 

Zuinglius, opinion of, upon 
Eucharist, 19 . 
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BT GEOBGE WILSON, M.D., F.B.S.E. 

Regiut Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh; 

President of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts ; and 

Director of the Industrial Museum of Scotland, 

The Five Gateways of Knowledge. 

In fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or elegantly bound in cloth, with 
richly gilt back and sides, and with gilt leaTcs, suitable for Prizes 
or Presents, price 3«. 6cL 

OPINIONS 07 TH£ PRESS. 

** Ai once attractive and useful. . . . The manner is vivacious and clear; thi, 
matter is closely packed, out without confusion.** — Spectator, Nov. 8, 1866. 

*^An extremely pleasant little hook . . . entertaining and instructive; and ma 
be welcomed m many a home.** — ^The Examiner, Nov. 15, 1856. 

** Dr. Wilson unites poetic with scieniific faculty, and this union gives a charm to 
all he writes. In the little volume before us he hat described the five senees in. 
language so popular that a child may comprehend the meaning, so suggestive 
that philosophers will read U wUh pleasure. — ^Tbee Leader, Nov. 22, 1856. 

Every page presents us with something worthy of being thought about; every one 
is bright with the ftdl clear light of the wnter's mind, and with his genial 
humour^— Tela Scottish Press, Nov. 21, 1856. 
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A NEW NOVEL. 
BT AN OLD BOT. 

Tom Brown's School-Days. 

' In crown Svo. cloth, lOs, 6d, Just published. 
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2 SEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

TSS WOBia OF 

THE BEV. WILLIAM ABCHEB BUTLEB, 

Zai4 Profmor of Moral Pbilosophp in ike Vmiotm^f «/ Dublin. 

Unifonnlj printed and bound, 5 toIs. 8to. cloth, £2 l&r. 

" A man cf glowing genhu and divernfied aceompHtiments, wkote rewudnt jSl 
tketepoe brilUani fwAMMV.**— £dihbi7BGH Bbtisw, July, 1856. 

" One dettinedt if we mittake noi, to take the k^ieei ftaee among writen of <m 
English UmgneP-^^oiOK Bbttisk Bivtnr, Feb. 1866. 

** Foeit orator, ineiapkgHeian,ikealcgia», * nUiSi ietigH pndnon omaoiL*'* 

DusLnr Ukiyexsitt MAGJizno. 

** Diserimimdion and eamettneti, heatdg and power , a irulg piilotopUeal apkiiT 

Bkitish Quarteblt* 

** A burning and a shining /t^X/."— BiSHOP 07 IbosTEK. 

**EnlUled to siand in the front rank, mdmerdgefmimtkrscf ike LriAOkard, 
hut of the wisest and beet teaehers of alt denoeiinations.^ 

WiSLiTjji MAe^mvx, f^b. ISM. 

ALSO SOLD SXPABATJBLT AS FOLLOWS, 

1 . AMmrtA Edition o/^Sermons Doctrinal and Practical. 

PissT Series. Edited by the Very Key. T. Woodwabd, M.A. 
Dean of Down, with a Memcnr and Portrait. 8to. cloth, 12f. 

** Present a richer combination of the qualities for Sermons of the first doss ihas 
any we have met with in ang living writer,** — ^Bjutish Qua&ts&ly. 

2. A Second Edition of a Second Series of Sermons, 

Doctrinal and Practical. Edited from the Authoi's 

MSS., by J. A. JsKBMis, D.D., Begius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 10#. ^d. 



" Theg are marked by the same originality and vigour of expression^ the 
richness of imagery and illustration^ the same large views and catholic spirit^aai 
the same depth aiul fervour ef deootion<d feeling, which so remarkaoty di^hh 
gtdshed the preceding Scries and which rendered it a most valuable aeeession /« 
our theological literature ''—From. Da. Jkbbhis's PBxrAca. 

" Distingidshed by the point and vigour of their style, the kmmesa of their 
illustrations, and the largeness of their views," — Axbxsmuu, lib. 9, 1856. | 

" AU CMfeedingly beautiful and voAm^/^."— Literakt CHVBCHMAir. 
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BEY. ABCHEB BUTLEB'S WOBES. 

3. Letters on Romanism. A B«ply to Dr. Newman's Essay 

on Development. Edited by the Very Rev. T. Woodwam), M. A, 
Dean of Down. 8vo. cloth, 1Q«. Qd. 

** A work which oitght to he In the Library of every Studmi qfJHviniiy" 

Bishop oe St. David's, 

" There are booh which white elicited by temporary controverey become to rich m 
genius as to j^mess a permanent value. The book before us is of that rare 
<;/<»«."— British Quastebly, Jan. 1855. 



J ^ One of the ablest reftdaiions of Bomanism in its latest and most refined form,** 

— North Bxitish Bevixw, Feb. 1866. 

4 ** Deserve to be considered the most remarkable proofs of the Author's indomi- 

table energy and power of concentration" — ^Edoburgh Eevibw, July, 1856. 

ii 

i 4. Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 

Edited from the Author's M8S., with Notes, by William 
i Hepwoeth Thompson, M.A., Begins Professor of Greek in the 

University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo., £1 5«, 

"J have seen enough of them to be convinced of their great scientific value; and 
am much gratified in finding so important a subject treated with so much 
learning and acuteness"^SiR Wu. Hamiltok, Professor of Logic and Meta- 
l physics, Edinburgh, feb. 27, 1856. 

" Many a good Greek scholar must have lived and died with less of a real know* 
ledge of Plato after years of study ^ than a thoughtful English reader may receive 
from this book in a flpe^t.*'— Ezakinxb, April, 1856. 

*' No man in England is more competent than Professor Thompson to pronounce 
upon the value of any eontribidion to this branch of ancient learnings and 
, Ac says^-^ 

i ***Ofthe diateetic and physics of Plato they are the only exposition at once full^ 

accurate^ and popular y with which I am acquainted : being far more accurate than 
the French, and incomparably more popular than the German treatises on these 
departments of the Platonic philosophy* 

" We must not dismiss Professor Butlei's Lectures without testifying to ' the 
admirable editing to which they have been submitted,** 
' Spectator, May 3, 1856. 

**Weare confident that every intelligent reader will Join in the high encomium 

■ which the learned Editor has pronounced upon them,** 

EnnrBUsaH Bsvnw, July, 18? 
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4 NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

LECTURES TO LADIES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 

Third Edition, revised. Grown 8vo. clotliy 7«. ^d. 

COKTXNTS :-^IirTBODU0TOBT LxoTUBB. Plan of a Female College for 
the Help of the . Kich and the Poor. — I. The College and the 
Hospital. By the Rev. P. D. Maubioie — 11. The Country Parish. 
By the Rev. C. Kinqslet — IIL On Over-work, Distress, and 
Anxiety, as Cattses of Mental and Bodily Disease. By Geobgs 
Johnson, M.D*, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Physi- 
cian to King's College Hospital — lY. On Dispensaries and Allied 
Institutions* By Edwabd H. Suevsking, M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians — Y. District Yisiting. By the Rev. 
J. Ll. Datiss, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Kector 
of Christ Church, Marylebone — VI. The Influence of OccuiHition 
on Health. By Dr. Chambers, Physician to St. Mary's Hospital— 
VII. On Law as it affects the Poor. By Fitzjambs Stephen, LL.6. 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law— VIII. On the Erery-day 
Work of Ladies. By Abcbdeaoon Allen— IX. On Teaching by 
Words. By the Very Rev. Dean Tbbnch —X. On Sanitary Law. 
By Tom Taylob, Esq., Secretary to the General Board of Health— 
XI. Workhouse Visiting. By the Rev. J. S. Bbbwbb — ^Postsgbift. 

**A fflcBiuie at the suhfeets treated of, and a hare emimeraium of ike names 
of the gentlemen who delivered the lecturee, ehould be enough io eneure 

careful attention to them Thete men, themeehee an honour io their 

times, do honour to woman by giving her the benefit of the beet thoughts of 
manly mtiu2f.**— ^Edinbubgh Review, Jan. 1866. 

** We scarcely know a volume containing more sterling good sense, or a finer 
expression of modem inteWgenoe on social su^eets' — ^hahbbbs' Joubhal, 
Nov. 22, 1856. 

B7 THE LATE HENB7 LUSHINGTON, AND FRANKLIN 

LUSHINGTON. 

La Nation Boutiquiere : and other Poems, chiefly 

Political. With a Preface. By Henbt Lvshingion. 
POINTS OF WAR. By Franklin Lushington. 

In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8a 

** Full of truth and warmth, andnobleHfe In these few pe^es are contained 

some of the last thoughts of a fine-hearted man of genius One qfa dost 

that muet be ranked among the rarest of our ^tW."— Examiner Aug. 18, 1855. 
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B7 JULIUS CHABLES HARE, M.A., 

Late Archdeacon of Lewee, and Rector of Herttmoneemx, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
QueeHf and formerly Fellow of Trinity Colleget Cambridge. 

UNIFORMLY FMNTED AND BOUND IN CLOTS, 

1. Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lewes. Delivered at the Ordinary Visitations from the year 1840 

to 1854, with Notes on the Principal Events affecting the Church 
during that period. With an Introduction, explanatory of his 
position in the Church, with reference to the Parties whicn divide 
it. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1 lis. 6rf. 

2. Charges to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 

Lewes. Delivered at the Ordinary Visitations in the years 

1843, 1845, 1846. Never before published. With an Introduc- 
tion, explanatory of his position in the Church, with reference to 
the Parties that divide it. 8vo. doth, 6«. ^d, 

Thit is induded in the 3 vds. of eoUeded Charges^ but it published separatelyfor 

the sake of those who have the rest, 

3. Miscellaneous Pamphlets on some of the Leading 

Questions agitated in the Church during the last Ten Years. 

8vo. cloth, 12#. 

4. A 8e(H)nd Edition of Nmdic^iiovL q{ Luther against 

his recent English Assailants. 8vo. €lotb, 7#. 

5. A Second Edition (?/" The Mission of the Comforter. 

With Notes. 8vo. cloth, 12*: 

' 6. A Second Series of ^Qn^^QimoTi%. 

8vo. olotb, 12#. 

' 1. A Second Mition o/The Victory of Faith. 

8vo. cloth, 5#. 

^ 8. A Second Edition of The Contest with Rome. 

i A Charge, delivered in 1851. With Notes, especially in answer 

to Db. Newu ah's recent Lectures. 8vo. cloth, 10*. ^d. 

This is included in the Z vols, of Charges. 



e NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 

BT JOHN McLEOD CAMPBELL. 

The Nature of the Atonement, and its Relation to 

Remission of SIds and Eternal Life. 8vo. clotb, 10s. 6^. 

'* Tku is a remarkahle hooky at indictUing the mode in wUeh a devout and nUd- 
kctual mind haa found its way, almost nnattisted, ouiqf the extreme Lutheran 
and CaMnistic mews of the Atonement into a healthier atmosphere of doctrine. 
,» , We cannot assent to aU the positions laid down by this writer, but he ii 
entitled to be spoken respectfully of^ both because of his evident earnestness and 
reality t and the tender mode in which he deals wUn the opinions of others from 
whom he feels compelled to dtfer.^—JjiT&UAXi Chubchxast, March 8, 1866. 

** Deserves wide celebrity.** — Chkxsttan Tiiies. 

BY THE REV. G. E. LYNCH COTTON, M.A., 

Master of Marlborough College, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of London, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Sermons : Chiefly connected with Biblic Events, 1854. 

Fcap. &yo. eloth, 3i. 

" A volume of which we can speak with high admiration." 

Chbistiah Bkmbmbsascib. 

BY THE BIGHT BEV. JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Natal, formerly Fellow of St. JsiknU College, Cambridge. 

^ 1 . Ten Weeks in Natal. A Journal of a First Tour of Visita- 
tion among the Colonists and Zulu Kaffirs of Natal. With four 
Lithographs and a Map. Ecap. Svo. clothe 5«. 

" A most interesting and charmingly written little dooit.'*— Ezaminss. 
** The Church has£Ood reason to be grateful for the publication." 

COLOMIAL ChFECB CSBOKICLI. 

2. A Second Udition ^Village Sermons. 

Jcap. 8to. cloth^ 2«. 6i. 

3. Companion to the Commimion. The Communion Service 
from the Prayer Book : with Select Headings from the Writings of 
the Rev. F. D. MAURICE. Fine Edition, rubricated and bound 
in morocco antique, gilt edges, 6*. ; or in clo^h, red edges, 2s. 6d. ; 
common paper, limp cloth, 1#. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "VISITING MY RELATIONS." 

Waters of Comfort. A small Volume of Devotional Poetry of 8 

Practical Character. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 4iS. Just ready. 

Depth of thowht, closeness and force of expression caU to mind the sacred 

poets of the IVh century. ^ — Spectator. 

d very beautiful little volume of verse it iSf-Hneditative, spirittud, and prae- 

»Ca/.**— NONCONTOKMIST. 
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BT THE REV. CHARLES EINGSLET, F.SjL 

Ree^ o/BverttBff, and Canon ofXiddldMwu 

1 . A Second Edition of Two Years Ago. 

3 Yols. crown Sto. cloth, j£l 11^. 6e^. Just ready, 
**Mueh the heH hooh Mr, Kihgsley has loritten" — Satukdax Bxtie-w.. 

2. The Heroes : Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 

With Eight Illastrations drawn on wood by the Author. Beaati- 

foUy printed on tinted paper and elegantly bound in clothrwith 

gilt leaves, Is. &d. 

** ThefoMcinaUtm nf a fakf taU u given ta-eaeh legendi* — 'BsiMnssR, 

** Mk. ElifGSLBT luu imbued kit narrative with a elattical feeKng, and thrown 

aver if the glow of a rich imagination and a poetical spirit. -^STEcrATOtL. 
**U is admirably aatqatedfor the peruwd of young people, who will grow both 

wieer and merrier whUe they read." — HoiuiiHG Poar, Jbb. 4, IdSft. 
" jy the puhlie accepts our recommendation, this book will run through many 

editions" — Guaedian, March 12, 1866. 

3. J Second Edition of ** Westward Ho T' or the 

Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Bor- 
roug^h, in the County of Devon, in the reign of Her most 
Glorious Majesty Queen Elizabeth. Eendered into modem 
English. 3 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, £1 lljr. ^d. 

*' Mr. Kingsley has selected a good su^ect, and has written a good novel to 
excellent purpose."— TB.1& Times, Aug. 18, 1866. *: 

* " NoMe and well-timed."^SnCTA,Ta&. 

4. A Third Edition of Glaucus; or, the Wonders of 

the Shore. With a Frontispiece. Ecap. Svo. beautifully 
bound in cloth, with gilt leaves, 3«. 6i. 

'* As useful and exciting a sea-side companion as we have ever seen." —Otjakdj a n. 
"Its pages sparkle with life, they open up a thousand sources of unanticipated 

pleasure, and combine amusement with instruction in a very hiq^ and unwonted 

degree." — Eclectic Bkvisw. 

5. A Second Edition of Phaethon ; or, Loose Thoughts 

for Loose Thinkers. Crown Sto. boards, 28. 

I 

** Its suggestions may meet half way many a latent doubt, and, like a li^ht breeae, 
lift from the soul douds that are gathering heavily, and threatening to seitie 
down in wintry gloom on the summer of many a fair and promising young. Ufe.'* 
— Spectatoe. ^ 

" One of the most interesting works we ever read^ — ^NoNCOirrosmsT. 

6. Alexandria and Her Schools. Being Four Lectures deliyered 

> at the Philosophical Listitution, Edinburgh. With a Preface. 

i Crown 8to. doth, 5«. 

'* A series of brilliant biographical and literary sketches, interspersed with com- 
.' meats of the closest modern^ or rather wuvaial application" — Spectatok. 



8 ITEW BOOKS AND HEW EDmOKS, 

LOBD ABTHUB HEBVET, M.A. 

Rector of lekworOiriffUh-Moringer, 

« 

1. The Genealo^es of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 

Christ, as contained in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
reconciled with each other and with the Genealogy of the House 
of David, from Adam to the close of the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, and shown to he in harmony with the true Chronology of 
the Times. 8vo. cloth, 10^. 6d. 

** The production of a thorough tchotar,^ — ^British Quakteblt. ^ 

'*An addition of mark to our Library of Biblieal Criticism." — Guardian. 

** Jt seems to us thai in view of the kind of criticism to whiek the Old and New 
Testament records are now subjededt his work has special importatuse and 
claims/* — ^Nonconiormibt. 

*' We commend Lord Hxrvxt's book to our readers as a valuable storekause of 
information on this importanl suhjedt and as indicative of an aporaximalion 
towards a solution of the diffictUiies with which it is beset "^-^ovbsal or 
Saored Literature. 

2. The Inspiration of Holy Scripture. Five Sermons 

Preached before the University in the month of December, 1855. 

8to. doth^ 3«. 6^. 
'* A valuable addition to his former excellent work J* 

British Banner, March 13, 1856. 

** Seasonable and valuable.**-^3BiTi8n and Foreign Evanoelicai. Retisw. 

*' Oive good proof that the writer is himself a careful student of the sacred 
volume/*— LiiXRLBj Churchman, May 9, 1856. 

B7 THE BIGHT BEV. CHARLES PERB7, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Melbourne, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trimitf College, Cambridge. 

Five Sermons, Preached before the University of 

Cambridge in the month of NoTcmber, 1855. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, Zs, Jusi ready, 

** These Sermons exhibit a serious earnestness, and the results of scholarly training, 
showing themselves in a clear and forcible style.** — Spectator, March 8, 1856. 

" Catholic in spirit^ and evangelical in sentiment.** 

Eyangelical Magazine, May, 1856. 

B7 ISAAC TATLOB, ESQ., 

Author of " The Natural History of Bnthusiasm/' 

The Restoration of Belief. 

Crown 8to. cloth, Ss, %d, 

"A volume which contains logical sagacity, and pJ^losophie com^ehension^ as well 
as the magnanimity and courage of faith, in richer profusion than any other 
work bearing on reliaious matters 'that has been adaressed to this generation. 
* The Restoration of BelAtf* may, in many respects, take a place among the 
books of the nineteenth oentury, corresponding to that Justly eoneeded by us 
to the * Analog^ of Butler in the literature of the last age, or to the* Tkaughti 
of Pascal in that of the age preceding,** 

North British Beyiew, Nov. 1856. 
book which I would recommend to every studeni.**^^Bxv, C. A. Swa^ikson, 
Mncipal of Chichester Theological College. 
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BT GEOBGE BOOLE, LL.D., 

Profu^ of Mathematic* in Quetn'i College, Cork, 

The Philosophy of Logic. 8vo. cloth. Nearly ready. 



B7 BBOOEE FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A. 

Late Feliow of Triniiy College, and 

KENTON JOHN ANTHONY HOBT, MJL 

Fellow of Trmi^ College, 

The New Testament in the Original Greek : 

The Text Eevised. Preparing, 

BT CHABLES COLLIER, M.D. F.B.S., 

Fellow of the Royal College of Phffsieiam. 

Aristotle on the Vital Principle. 

Translated from the Original Text, with Notes. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, Ss, 6d, 

*' ffae rendered the original into elegant and idiomatic Englieh Jn im^ 

portani feature of the work lies in the notes, in which the learned translator 
comments on Aristotl^s physiological facts and conclusions, illustrating or 
oMending them by the results of modem science. The utility of the translatum 
is further enhanced by the addition of preludes to each cheater, in which the 
scope of the argument is briery stated, — ^Bbitish Quasterlt, Jan., 1866. 

BT THE BIOHT REV. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of New Zealand, formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 

A Third Mition of The Work of Christ in the Worid. 

Eour Sermons, Preached before the University of Cambridge on 
the Four Sundays preceding Advent, in the Year of our Lord, 
1854. Published lot the benefit of the New Zealand Church 
Fund. Crown 8vo. 2^, 

BT J. LLEWELLTN DAVIES, MJL. 

Fellow of Trinity College, and Rector of Christ Church, Marylebone. 

St. Paul and Modern Thought : Remarks on some 

of the Views advanced in Pkotessok Jowett*s Commentary on 
St. Paul. 8vo. sewed, 2«. ^d, 

" We can heartily recommend Mr. Daviess Essay." — Sfectatob, April 26, 1866. 

"Apiece of profound as well as genial criticism," — ^National Ebview. 

** Especialfy remariable for philosophical depth and power of atyument,**-^ 
Chsistian Eemembbahosb. 
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10 NEW BOOKS AST) NEW EDITIONS, 

BT KEY. D. J. VAUOHAN, MA. 

Fellow of Trinity College^ Cambridge^ and Incumbent of St. MairVe^ Whitechapel^ London. 

Sermons Preached in St. John's Church, Leicester, 

daring the Years 1855 and 1856. Grown 8yo. cloth^ 5«. 6d. 

Just ready. 

BY MACVEY NAPIER, ESQ., 

Late Editor of the " Edinburgh Review" and of the " Encyelopadia fyUanniea." 

Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh. Critical and 

BiograpMcal Essays. Post Syo. cloth, 7s, Qd. 

" The Jrtide on Bacon is clear, accurate , comnncingy complete. The Article on 
Baleigh is very valuable, firH, because Mb,. Nafieb has had access to many 
documents unknown to former hiographers, and next, because he completely 
clears Baleiffhfrom the old imputation of deceit about the Guiana mine, as wdl 
as of the other minor charges!* — ^North Biultish Review. 

BT J. E. B. UATOB, M^., 

Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John's College. 

1. Lives of Nicholas Ferrar, of Clare Hall. 

By his Brother John, and Dr. Jebb. Now first edited, with 
Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

2. Autobiography of Matthew Ex)binson. 

Now first Edited. With Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5*. td. 

Just ready, 

BY JOSEPH FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A., 

Vicar of Barrington, Camhridgeshiret late Fellow of Trinitg College, 

Antient Jerusalem. A New Investigation into the History, 
Topography, and Plan of the City, Environs, and Temple. De- 
signed principally to illustrate the records and prophecies of 
Scripture. With Map and Plans. 8vo. cloth, 15*. 

** He is cahn and candid, and has a thorough acguainiance with all that Mas Been 
written upon his su^'ect.** — ^Athxnaum. 

*' A book of no oreUnary value. Patient research, candour, and a reverence for divine 
'ruth distinguish the whole volume** — Jousif al oi Sacked Litebatuke. 

oeli-directed and able endeavour to throw additional light upon the history 
td topogri^hy cf the Holy City. Those who read it wiU find reason to be 
ateful to the author **-JumJUXi Chubghman. 
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B7 X and Y (Two Unknown Quantities). 
A Long Vacation Ramble in Norway and Sweden. 

" Skoal to the Northland, Skoal/** 

** And dark, and true, and tender is the North" 

In crown 8vo. cloth, 6*. 6d, Just ready, 
B7 THOMAS RAWSON HIRES, M.A., 

KECTOB OV KKL8HALL, 70RHZBLY FBLLOW OF T&IKITT COLL£OS» 

Author of ** The Life of the Rev. E, Biekertteth." 

The Difficulties of Belief, in connexion with the 
Creation and the Fall. Crown 8vo. doth, 4*. 6d. 

" Without binding ourselves to the immediate aeeeptance of this interesting 
volume, toe may yet express our hearty c^aprobaiion of its tone.** 

CHBiSTiAiir REMEMBRA17CER, April, 1866. 

** A profound and masterly essay.** — Eclectic, May, 1856. 

*' Eis arguments are original, and carefully and logically elaborated. We may 
add tMt they are distinguished by a marked sobriety ana reverence for the Word 
of (7orf.'*— Recokd. 

" Of sterling value** — ^London Quabterlt. 

B7 THE HON. HENBY E. J. HOWARD, D.D., 

Dean of Lichfield, 

1. The Book of Genesis, according to the Version of 

the LXX. Translated into English, with Notices of its Omis- 
sions and Insertions, and with Notes on the Passages in which it 
differs from our Authorized Version. Grown 8yo. cloth, 8«. ^d. 

**The Work deserves high commendation; it is an excellent introduction to the 
eon^Mtrative study of God's Word, in these three languages with which an 
ordinary English student is mainly, if not entirely concerned.** — Guasdiakt. 

2. The Books of Exodus and Leviticus. 

Crown 8vo. uniform with the above, doth, 10*. 6rf. 



$ 



BY THE REV. C. A. SWAINSON, M.A. 

Principal of the Chichester Theological CoV'"' 

;, A Handbook to Butler's Analogy • 
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BY CHARLES HABDWIGE, M.A. 

Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 

Christ and other Masters : An Historical Inquiry into 

some of the chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Cliristiamtj 
and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World ; with special 
reference to prevailing Difficulties and Objections. Fart I. Intro- 
duction. Pfurt II. !B^ligions of India. 

In 8yo. clothe 7». 6d. eacL 

B7 CHARLES MANSFIELD, M.A. 
1. Letters from Paraguay, Brazil, and the Plate. 

By the late Chaeles Mansfield, M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge. 

With a life by Charles Kingsley, Rector of Eversley. Post 8vo. 

With a Map, and a Portrait, and numerous Woodcuts. 13j. 6^. 

Just read^, 
** An inierettii^ and instrttctwe volume" — Mobnino Post. 

•* A delightfully written book.** — ^Bbitish Quabteslt. 

** Full of varied matter and earnest thought" — New Quabte&ly. 

2. On the Constitution of Salts. Edited from the Author's 
MS. by N. H. 8. Maskbltne, M.A., Wadham College, and 
Reader in Mineralogy in the University of Oxford. In the Press, 

BT C. MANSFIELD INGLEBT, MA. 

Of Trinity Collegei Cambridge / 
Teacher of Logic in the Industrial Department of the Birmingham and Midland Institute. 

Outlines of Theoretical Logic. 

Founded on the New Analytic of Sib William Hamiltou. 
Designed for a Text-book in Schools and Colleges. 

^ In Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3«. 6^. Jvsi ready. 

BY THE LATE HENR7 MACKENZIE, B.A^ 

Scholar of Trinity College. 

The Christian Clergy of the First Ten Centuries; 

their Beneficial Influence on European Progress. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

**He has shown considerable research into the History of the early Clfftyy, and 
expresses himself with a facility and force which many an experienced writer 
may envy. He has displayed in this essay a sound judgment^ a freedom, from 
prejudice^ and a conscientious endeavour to reach the truth, which convinces w 
that an able and excellent man was lost to the world by the untimely death of 
^BNRT MACKENZIE."-—ATmENiBUM, Jan. 12, 1866. 

^rely meet with a prize-essay of so much general interest." 

Guardian, Feb. 6, 1S5C. 
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BT DAVID MASSON, M^, 

Profeuor of English Literature in Univenity College, London. 

Essays, Biographical and Critical : chiefly on English 

Poets. 8vo. cloth, 12*. 6i. 

OFimONS. 

" Mr. Masson hat sueeeeded in producing a series of ariiicisnu in relation to 
creative literature^ which are stUitfaetory as well as suhtUcy — which are not only 
ingenious f but which possess the rarer recommendation of being usually Just . . . 
But we pass over these Essays to that which is in the matn a new, and, according 
to our Judgment^ an excellent biographical sketch of Chatterton. . . This * Story 
of the lear 1770,' as Mr. Masson entitles it, stands for nearly ^iW pages in hts 
volume, and contains, by preference, the fruits of his jtidgmerU ana research in 
an elaborated and discursive memoir. . . Its merit consists in the illustration 
afforded by Mr. MassoiCs inquiries into contemporary circumstances, and the 
clear traces thus obtained cf ChattertotCs London Itfe and experience. . . . 
Mr. Masson unravels this mystery very completely.** — ^l^UES, Nov. 4, 1856. 

" No one who reads a single page of Mr. Masson will be likely to content himself 
with that alone. He wtU see at a glance that he has come across a man endowed 
with a real love cf poetry ; a clear, fresh, hiqtjpy insight into the poefs heart; 
and a great knowledge of the historical connexion of its more marked epochs in 
England. He has dutinet and pleasant thoughts to utter ; heis not above doing 
his very best to utter them weu ; there is nothing slovenly or clumsy or untidy 
in their expression ; they leap aloM in a bright stream, bubbling, sparkling, and 
transparent." — ^Thb Guakdian, Nov. 6, 1866. 

" Worthy of being ranked among the very foremost of their class. . . The longest 
and finest con^position of the work-^a gem in literary biography — is its * Chat- 
terton, a Story of the Tear mO.* . . . 2%is singularly interesting and powerful 
biogre^hyfiUs up this sad outline as it never was filled vm before.** 

Edinbuboh Witness (edited by Hugh Miller), Aug. 23, 1856. 

" Sis life of Chatterton is a complete, symmetrical and marvellous work of art 
... a classical biography.**— Taz Glasgow Comhoitwxalth, Aug. 16, 1856. 

*' Win secure both attention and respect.** — £zAUlifER, Sept. 6, 1866. 

" Very admirable criticisms, which show not only a thorough acquaintance with 
the works he criticises, hut a deep sense of poetic beauty** 

Daily News, Aug. 5, 1856. 

" We know not where to find a larger amount of discriminating, far-seeing, and 
genial criticism within the same compass.** 

British Quabtebly Reyiew, July, 1856. 

"ffere is a biography {the essm on Chatterton) told without exaggeration, 
without unwarranted use of hypothetic incidents, yet surpassing the most 
highly-wrought fiction in its power over our emotions* 

The Wsstminsteb Beyiew, Jnly, 1856. 

" Not only a series of biogrcmhical studies, hut in some sort a nhilosophical history 
of English poetry from Shakspeare to Alexander Smith. 

The Leadbb, June 4, 1856. 

" Distinguished b^ ^ysis, a clear statement of the actual 

facts on which * appropriate beauty of language. 

These Essays sh »tr 

HE ATHENiEUM, May 24, 185C. 
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BT JOHN HAMILTON, (of St Email's,) M.A. 

0/ St. John'i College, Cambridge. 

On Truth and Error : Thoughts, in Prose and Verse, 

on the Principles of Truth, and the Causes and Effects of Error. 
Crown 8vo. bound in cloth, with red leaves, lOs. %d. Jtist read^. 

BT THE BEV. F. D. MAURICE, M.A., 

Chaplain of LineoMe Inn. 

* 

1. The Gospel of St. John. A Series of Discourses. 

Second Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6i. Just ready. 

2. The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from the Scrip- 

tures. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7*. 6rf. 

8. Learning and Working. The Religion of Rome, 
and its influence on Modern Civilization. 

In 1 vol. Crown Svo. cloth, 5«. 

4. Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the First 

and Second Centuries. 8vo. cloth, lo*. 6^. 

5. Theological Essays. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. lO*. 6rf. 

6. Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 6«. 

7. Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 10*. 6rf. 

^ The Unity of the Nev^ Testament. 

^tures on the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, 
on the Epistles of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. James, and St. Jude. 

Svo. cloth, 14*. 
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REV. F. D. MAURICE'S WOBES-continued. 

9. Christmas Day, and other Sermons. 8vo. cloth, I0s.6d. 

10. On the Religions of the World. Third Edition. 

Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Contents: Mahometanism — Hindooism — Buddhism — The Old Per- 
sian Faith— The Egyptian— The Greek— The Roman— The Gothic 
— The Belation between ChristiaQity and Hindooism, &c. 

11. On the Prayer-Book. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
6s. 6d. 

12. The Church a Family. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6rf. 

13. On the Lord*S Prayer. Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. doth, 
2s, 6(f. 

14. On the Sabbath, and other Sermons. Fcp. 8vo. 

cloth, 2s. 6d. 

15. Law on the Fable of the Bees. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 4*. 6^. 



The Word '* Eternal " and the Punishment of the 

Wicked. Third Edition. Is. 

Eternal Life and Eternal Death, i*. 6d. 

The Name Protestant. Three Letters to Mr. Palmer. Second 
Edition. 8«. 

Right and Wrong Methods of Supporting Pro- 
testantism. 1^. 

The Duty of a Protestant in the Oxford Election. 

1847. 1*. 

The Case of Queen's College, London, i*. Qd. 
Plan of a Female College. 6rf. 

Death and Life. In Memoriam C 

Administrative Reform: 3.. 
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PROSPECTUS OF A SERIES 



ov 



MANUALS FOB THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 



NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 



It is now about four years since the Prospectus of this Series was 
first issued. Four volumes have now been published, and several 
others are in an advanced state. The reception which the volumes 
already published have met with, has fully justified the antici- 
nation with which the Publishers commenced the Series, and 
warrants them in the belief, that their aim of supplying books 
"concise, comprehensive, and accurate," "convenient for the 
professional Student and interesting to the general reader," has 
been not unsuccessfully fulfilled. 



The following paragraphs appeared in the original Prospectus, and may 
be here conveniently reproduced : — 

" The Authors being Clergymen of the English Church, and the Series 
being designed primarily for the use of Candidates for office in 
her Ministry, the books will seek to be in accordance with her 
spirit and principles ; and therefore, (because the spirit and 
principles of the English Church teach charity and truth,) in 
treating of the opinions and principles of other communions, 
every effort will be made to avoid acrimony or misrepresentation. 

~nll be the aim of the writers throughout the Series to avoid all 
i^atic expression of doubtful or individual opinions." 

THS FOUR VOLLOWINO YOLUMIBB ABB NOW BBADT: — 
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THEOLOGICAL MANTJALS-contimied. 

!• A General View of the History of the Canon of the 
New Testament during the riRST TOUR centuries. 

Crown 8to. doth, 12s. 6(f. 



BT BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, M.A., 

I Astistami Master of Harrow School, formerlff Fellow of Trinity Collie, Cambridge, 

OPINIONS OF THE FBESS. 

** A work wkiehforwu one "of ike invaluaMe teriet of Theologieai Manuals now in 
eonrse ofpuoticaUon ai Oambridae** 

British and Fobzion Evangelical Bxyixw, July, 1866. 

*' The Author is one of those who are teaching us that it is possible to rifle the 
storehouses of German theology ^ without hearing awav the taint of their atmo- 
sphere : and to recognise the value of their accumulated treasures, and even 
track the vagaries of their theoretic ingenuity, without abandoning in the pursuit 
the dear sight and sound feeling of English common sense , . , , Itis by far 
the best and most complete book of the kind; and we should be glad to see it 
well placed on the lists of our examining chaplains" — Guabdian, Oct. S, 1855. 

** Learned, dispassionate, discriminating, worthy of his sulffect and the present 
state of Christian Literature in relation to it?* 

British Quabtzblt, Oct. 8, 1855. 

" To the student in Theolo^ it wiH prove an admirable Text-Book : and to all 
others who have any curiosity on the subject it will be satisfactory as one of the 
most useful and instructive pieces of history which the records of the Church 
tupfHyr — ^London Quabtzbit, Oct. 1856. 

** The Author carries into the execution of his design a careful and painstaking 
scholarship .... Considered as a list of Testimonials in favour of the canonical 
writings, our Author's work deserves the praise of great diligence and manifest 
conscientiousness" — National Reyiew, Oct. 1855. 

"If the rest of the series of manuals, of which the present volume forms apart, are 
as ably executed, the Christian public wiU be greatly indebted to the projectors 
of the plan,**^-LiTSBjLBj Chubchman. 

" There is nothing, so far as we know, resembling it in the English tongue ,,,We 
have here presented to us a striking and luminous view of a very broad and 
eonynrehenme subject, marked throughout bv rich and copious erudition. 
A volume which we consider a most valuable addition to the literature of 
Revelation, Scripture Expositors, of whatever name, wiU acknowledge that they 
have been laid under deep obligation by the work of Mb. Westoott." 

Bbitish Banner, Jan. 4. iRfiff. 

• 

" The conception of the work, and the discrimination and teaming * 
executed, adapt it most thoroughly to the present state andforw 
on the subject to which it rWo^.^— Noncontormist, Jan. 2f 
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THEOLOGICAL MANUALS-continaed. 

2. A History of the Christian Church during the 

Reformation. By CHABLES HAEDWICK, M.A., Fellow 

of St.Gatbaiiae'8 College, Cambridge, Diyinitj Lecturer of King's 
College, and Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6(/. 

OFINIOirS OF THX PBESS. 

*' The whole volume displays a profusion of learning, great aeeuraey and honesty 
in coUecting and cowding MUkorities, a clear as well as a concise narrative of 
events ; and it ahoays refers to the authorities on which the history is grounded!!* 

CH&iSTiAN Rev^itbilancisr, April, 1856. 

" JExhibits a deep comprehension and a firm grasp of his theme^ witk tie ease and 

mastery in treatment which such qualities generauy ia^tart 7%« utiHiy 

of M£. Hardwick*s work consists in bringing the greater and minor histories 
connected with the Beformation into a single volume of compact shtqDe,as well as 
presenting their broad features to the student. The merit of the Iwiory con- 
sists in the penetration with which the opinions of the age^ the traits of its 
remariahle men, and the intellectual character oftne history ^ are percevvea^ and 
the force with which they are presented"— Sn(yiA.TaBj lurch 15, 1856. 

I A more satisfactory manual than England has hitherto produced. He has 

laboured learnedly and diligently , at first hand, among the sources and autho- 
rities' for the ecclesiastical history of the period of which he writes; tmd has 
ftroduced a work reaUp original^ as far as such a work can be; independent 
in Us judgments ; written with taste and feeling; and offeringy in tie large 
body of notes J aids and guidance to the fullest investigatwn the suliject can pos- 
sibly receive." — ^NoNCONroKMiST, Apnl 16, 1856. 

" Sis readers will find him a lively, a luminous^ and interestina conuMmion, as 
well as a general^ trustworthy guide.** — ^Bsitish BAimxK, March IS, 1855. 

"He enters fairly into the guestions of which he speaks, and does not attempt 
to evade their difficulty by vague statements , . , We cordially recommend 
this work to those who desire an orderly and lucid summary of the leading 
events of the Reformation , . , We may also observe, that Mr, Hardwick 
has availed himself of the latest German authorities!* 

LiTERAST Chxtrchman, Haj 8, 1856. 

^*The style is lucid and the plan comprehensive. The facts are well arranged, 
and their relations ably brought out , , . Will be esteemed by most students 
as Judicious, helpful, aid suggestive!* 

EvANGXLiCAL BxTizw, Hay, 1856. 

** He writes from genuine and independent sources. Though his work is short, 
^t partakes in no respect of the CMracter of a compilation.** 

Tbs Fbxss, JoJ^ 12, 1856. 

is inyi>ossible to speak too highly cf the extensive and careful researeh the 
ik everywhere man^esti!*^ijrnst Magazine, Aug. 1866. 
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THEOLOGICAL MANUAL^-continaed. 

3. A History of the Christian Church from the Seventh 

Century to the Reformation. By Chables Habdwick, M.A., 
Fellow of St. Catharine's College, Divinity Lecturer of King's 
College, and Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge, 
Author of "A History of the XXXIX Articles." With Four 
Maps constructed for this Work by A, Keith Johnston. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6rf. 

OPINIONS OF THE FBSSS. 



<c 



It ii fnU M refercHeet and authority, tyHemaiie and formal in divisioH, with 
enough of life in the style to counteract the dryness inseparable from its brevity, 
and exhibiiing the results rather than the principles of investigation. Mb. 
Habdwick is to be congratulated on the successful achievement of a difficult 
task** — C^BISTUN SUiXMBBAHCXS, Oot 1863. 

**Se has bestowed patient and extensive reading on the collection of his materials; 
he has selected them with judgment; and he presents them in an equable and 
eon^Mct style"-^ncTixoi^ Sept. 17, 1853. 

'* This book is one of a pronged series of * Theological Manuals.' In one 
respect, it may be taken as a sign of the times. It is a small unpretending 
volume in appearance, hut it is based qn learning enough to have sliced, half a 
century since, for the ground of two or three quartos, or at least for several 
portly octavos. For its purpose it is admirable, gwing you a careful and intel- 
ligent summary of events, md at the same time indicating the best sources cf 
information for the further guidanee of the student. Among the authorities 
thus referred to, we find the most modem as well as the most ancient, the con- 
tinental as well as the English,^* — ^Bbiiish Quabtxblt, Not. 1863. 

**It is distinguished by the same diligent research and conscientious acknowledg- 
ment of authorities which procured for Mb. Habdwiob's ' History of the 
Articles of £eligion* such a favourable reception.** 

Notes and Quebiss, Oct. 8, 1858. 

** To a good method and good materials Mb. Habdwick adds that great virtue, 
a perfectly transparent style. We did not eapect to find great literary auaUties 
in such a manual, but we have found them ; we should be satisfied in this 
respect with conciseness and intelligibility ; but while this book has both^ it is 
also elegant, highly finished, and highly interesting" 

NONCONYOBMIST, NoT. 30, 1858. 

**As a manual for the student of Ecclesiastical Eistory in the Middle Ages, we 
know no English work which can be compared to Mb. HabdwI' * ~ ~ ~' 
has two greed merits, that it constantly refers the reader to tkr 
original and critical, on which its statements are foundedi 
serves a Just proportion in dealing with various subsets,** 

GUABDIi 
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THEOLOGICAL IfANUALS-conttnaed. 

4. A History of the Book of Common Prayer, 

together with a Bationale of the several Offices. By the Rev. 
Fbancis Pboctbr, M.A., Yiear of Witton, Norfolk, formerly 
Fellow of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. M, 

'*Mb. Fbogtek's ' Histoiy of the Book of Common Prayer* is by far ike best 

eommentary extant Not only do the present illustrations embrace tie 

whole range of original sources indicated by Mb. Palmer, but Mr. Procter 
compares the present Book of Common Prayer with the Scotch and American 
forms; and he frequently sets out in fuU the Sarum Offices. As a manutd cf 
extensive information^ historical and ntual, imbued toith sound Church prind- 
pleSf we are entirely satisfed with Mr. Procter's important volume** 

Christian Abmshbrancsr, April, '1855. 

"It is a risumSofaU that has been done in the way of investigation iu reference to 
the Trayer-Book.** — Athen^um, Feb. 17, 1855. 

" We can have little doubt that Mr. Procter's History cf our JAtwrgy wiU soon 
supersede the well-known work of Whbatlt, and become a much-used hand- 
book beyond the circuits of the University for the more immediate use of which 
it has been produced** — Notes Ain> Queries, March, 1856. 

** Although very decidedly tmti-Boman in its tone^ we gladly accept it as a suhsHitde 
for the duU and dreary dogmatism of Wheatlt. Itpresents^ in a popular and 
agreeable narrative^ the history of those variations to which so much attention 
has been directed during the late eventful controversies; and while it contains a 
very careful^ learned and scholarlike exposition of these changes , it also furnishes 
a most valuable eommentary on the successive texts of the formularies themselves, 
as they are exhibited either in the original editions, or in the useful manuals of 
BxTLLET and Eeeltno." — ^Dublin Betiew {Soman Catholic), April, 1865. 

** We can ^ak with Just praise of this compendious but compt^hensive polume. It 
(qtpears to be compiled with great care and Judgment, andhas projited largely by 
the accumulated materials collected by the learning and research of the lastly 
years. It is a mantud of great value to the student of Ecclesiastical History and 
of almost equal interest to every admirer ef the IMurgy and Services of the 
English Church.** — ^London Quarterly Bsview, April, 1866. 

" It is indeed a complete and fairly-written history of the Liturgy; and from the 
dispassionate way in which disputed points are touched on, will prove to many 
troubled eonsdenees what ought to be known to them, viz. : — that they may, 
without fear of compromising the principles of evangelical truth, give their assent 
and consent to the contents of the Book of Common Prayer. Mr. Proctkr has 
done a great serviee to the Church by this admirable digest.** 

Chtjrch o» England Quarterly, April, 1855. 

i LIST OF THOSB IN IXMKDIATB PSBPARATION, 8EB NBZT PAGX. 
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l^^eologkal Paimals. 



THE FOLLOWING WOEKS OF THE SERIES AilE IN PREPAKATION. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament, 

with an Outline of Scripture History. 

Notes^ Critical and Efxyplanatory, on the Hebrew Text 

of the Prophet ISAIAH. 

The New Testament in the Original Greek : a revised 

Text. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 

[In the Press. 

-_- Epistles. 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Greek Text 

of the FOUR GOSPELS AND THE ACTS OB THE 
APOSTLES. 

Notes, Critical and Explanatory, on the Greek Text 

of the CANONICAL EPISTLES AND THE APOCALYPSE. 

A History of the Christian Church during THE FIRST 

SIX CENTURIES. 

A History of the Christian Church from the Beginning 

of the XVnth CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

An Historical Exposition of the Apostles', Nicene, 

and Athanasian CREEDS. 

An Eoy)ositu>n of the Articles of the Church of 

England. 
Others are in progress, and will be announced in due time. 
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THE JOURNAL 

OF 

CLASSICAL AND SACRED PHILOLOGY. 

Nos I. to X. price 4«. each. Vols I. II. and III. in doth, 12«. 6^. each. 

This Joiimal has been established as a medium of commmdeation 
between Scholars and others interested in Classical and Sacred 
Philology. The first number appeared in March, 1854; and it is 
proposed to continue the publication of three numbers, forming a 
volume yearly, in March, June, and December. 



A f BW COMFLETE COPIBS IN <^ YOLS. 8V0. GLOIH; PIUCE £7 4^M 

CAN STILL B£ HAD OP 

THE CAMBRIDGE AND DUBLIN 

MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL. 

WITH AN INDEX OF SUBJECTS AND OF AUTHORS. 

This important Work was commenced in 1846, and the last volume, 
was completed in 1854. During these nine years, it received 
original contributions on almost every branch of pure and applied 
Mathematics, by many of the most distinguished British Mathe- 
maticians, and also by several of the most eminent Foreign. It 
may, therefore, justly claim a place in every Scientific, Public, or 
Private Library. 

** Another instance of the efflcieney of the courte of study in this Vmvernfyy t» 
producing not merely expert algebraisis, but sound and original maiJkemaiieal 
thinkers, {and, perhegM, a more striking one, from the generality of its eon- 
tr^utors being men of eon^aratively Junior standing), is to be found in this 
JourmdfWhich isfuUofvery original communications.** — Sir John H£Bschxl*s 
Address at the British Associatioii. 

" A work of great merit and service to science. Its various contributors hate 
exhibited extensioe mathematical learning and vigorous originality of thought* — 
Sir W. Rowan Hahilton. 

' publication which is justly distinguished for the originality and elegattce oj 
* contributions to every department of analysis.**-— Bxv, Prof. Psacock. 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS BOOKS 

lOR 

COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

Propbssob Boole's Treatise on Differbntiaii Equations. 

[Nearly ready. 

Mr. Cooper's Geometrical Conio Sections. [/» the Press. 

Mr. Drew's Geometrical Conic Sections. [Immediately, 

Mr. Frost's Newton, Sections I. II. III. With Notes and 

ProblemB. 10s, 6d. 

> 

Mr. Godprat's Trsatise on the Lunar Theory. 5s. 6d., 

Mr. Grant's Plane Astronomy. 6s. 

Mr. Hemming's Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Second Edition. 9s. 

Mr. Parkinson's Elementary Mechanics. d«* ^d. 

Mb. Parkinson's Elementary Treatise on Optics. [Preparing.' 
Mr. Pearson's' Treatise on Finite DipPERENCEa 

Second Edition. 5s, 

Mr. Pheab's Elementary Hydrostatics. 58. Qd. 

Mb. Pheab's Elementaby Mechanics. 10«. Qd. 

Mb. Puckle's Elementary Conic Sections. 

Second Edition. 7s. Qd, 
Mb. Babnabd Smith's Arithmetic and Algebra. 

Fourth Edition. lOs, 6d, 

Mr. Barnard Smith's Arithmetic for Schools. 

FlEth Thousand. 4^. ed. 

Mr. Barnard Smith's Key to the above. 8«. 6d. 

Mr. Barnard Smith's Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 

[PrcpoMring, 

Mr. Snowball's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Eighth Edition. 7s, Qd, 

Mr. Snowball's Introduction to Plane Trigonometry. 

Second Edition. 5s. 

Mr. Snowball's Cambbidge Coubsb of Natubal Philosophy. 

Fourth Edition. 5s. 

Prof. Tait's and Mr. Steele's Treatise on Dynamics. 10*. 6d. 

Mr. Todhunter's Treatise on Differential and ELEMEiJrs 
OF Integral Calculus. Second Edition. "* 

Mr. Todhunter's Treatise on Integral Calculus 
Applications. [Just ready, 
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MATHEMATICAL CLASS BOOKS-<mUifimed. 

Mb, Todhuntbb*b Analytioal Statics. 10«. 6(2. 

Mr. Todhuntbb's Conic Sections. 10*. ed. 

Mr. Todhunter's Treatise on Algebra. {Preparing. 

Mr. Todhunter's Algebra for Beginners. [Preparing. 

Prof. Wilson's Treatise on Dynamics. »*. 6d. 

Cambridge Senate-House Problems, 1848 to 1851. With 

Solutions by Messrs. Febbebs and Jackson. 15«. 6(2. 

Cambridge Senate-House Riders, ]848 to 1851. With Solu- 

tions by Mr. Jambson. 7«. 6d. 

Cambridge Senate-House Problems, and Hiders for 1857. 

With Solutions by the Moderators and Examiners. [Neeurly ready, 

Cambridge Senate-House Problems and Bjders. 1854. With 
Solutions by the Moderators, Messrs. Walton & Maokbnzib. 10«. ed. 

GBEEE AND LATIN CLASS BOaES. 

Mr. Drake's Eumbnides of ^sohylus. with English Notes. 

78. 6d. 

Mb. Drake's Demosthenes de Corona, with English Notes. 68, 
Mr. Frost's Thucydidbs, Book YI. with English Notes. 7«. 6d. 
Dr. Humphreys' Ezercitationbs IambiOjB. Second Edition. 5$. 6d. 
Mr. Mayor's Juvenal, with English Notes. 10«. W. 

Mr. MeRIVALE's SaLLUST. with English Notes. 5s. 

Mr. Thring's Construing Book. 2«. 6d. 

Mr. Wright's Hbllenica. with English Notes. 3*. 6d, 

Mr. Wright's Help to Latin Grammar. 4*. 6d. 

Mr. Wright's The Seven Kings of Bomb ; a First Latin 
Construing Book, with English Notes. 8«. 

Mr. Wright's Vocabulary and Exercises for the above. 

[Just ready, 2<. 6<2. 

ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 

Mr. Tqbing's Elements of Qrammab. ^f^^ Edition. 2^. 

Mb. Thring's Child's Grammar. New Edition. l«. 

Mb. Parminter's Materials for English Grammar. Sjl 6d. 
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Mr. Swainson's Handbook to Butler's Analogy. 2*. 

Mr. Crosse's Analysis of Paley's £vidbnce& 3<. ed. 

Mb. Simpson's Epitome of Church History. New Edition, bs. 
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